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Ic ELAND, situated on the confines of the habitable part of our 
globe, completely refutes the notion, at one time so boldly as- 

serted, that a mild dam and a clear atmosphere were essential to 
the full development of the human faculties; for we find that 
here, without any of the soft and genial air, and the bright and 
azure skies of Greece and Italy, the human intellect always has 
been, and continues to be, cultivated with zeal and success—that 
even here, the Muses have not disdained to pay their frequent visits, 
nor have their votaries courted them in vain. It was on this desolate 
and dreary spot, amidst the conterminous regions of frost and fire, 
under dense clouds and chilling mists, that the Scalds sang their 
tales of other times, as we find them collected in the Edda; that the 
historians composed their Sagas, and the legislators a code of laws, 
the spirit and principle of which continue to the present day. In 
other nations, the cultivation of letters has usually followed wealth 
and luxury; in Iceland, they flourished in the midst of poverty and 
distress. The time too when these exertions were made is not the 
least singular part of the history—at a period when the darkest igno- 
rance was spread over the European world. Whether therefore we 
are di to examine the natural phenomena which this island 
exhibits, or the singular character of the people by whom it is in- 
habited—whether we direct our attention to the physical or moral 
circumstances existing on this spot of land, heaved up, to all appear- 
ance, by the operation of fire from the depth of the frozen ocean, 
we may venture to assert that Iceland will be found to stand alone 
and without a parallel. 

With regard to many of the natural phenomena, as well as to 
the character of the people, we are probably in possession of more 
accurate information than of most other distant countries. It has 
been visited at various times, and described by men of known talent 
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and erudition; the names of Sir Joseph Banks, the venerable Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, of Van Troil, Sir John Stanley, Mr. 
Hooker, Sir George Mackenzie, Doctor Holland, and Mr. Bright, 
‘need only be mentioned to establish this fact. But the journeys 
and the observations of these gentlemen were confined to particular 
parts of the island, and nearly to the same parts. In this respect 
Dr. Henderson lias gone far beyond them all. He has visited every 
corner of the island, and is the first, at least of our countrymen, who 
has crossed the central desert, skirted the northern and eastern 
coasts, and passed a winter among the natives; and although he 
may occasionally have borrowed the language of his predecessors 
in describing objects which -vere seen by himself, his book will be 
found to contain much new matter, both in morals and physics. In 


his character of a missionary he was necessarily led to mix more ' 


intimately with the natives,and to study more closely their moral and 
religious dispositions, than one who visits the island merely as a na- 
turalist, or for the sake of gratifying his curiosity. Dr. Henderson 
is besides a well-informed, sensible, pious man, little, if at all, 
tainted by those narrow-minded prejudices and superstitions with 
which most of the missionaries are imbued ; and though occasionally 
somewhat credulous, yet generally viewing things correctly, and de- 
scribing them as they exist. If we were disposed to object to any 
parts of his narrative, it would be those in which he endeavours to 
find allusions in the appearances and customs of Iceland, to those 
of oriental nations; or takes occasion to apply scripture usages and 
phrases to times and circumstances where they sometimes so ill ac- 
cord as to become, not merely incongruous, but ridiculous, These, 
however, are but slight blemishes, where so much sound and sub- 
stantial matter atl . . 

It was our intention to separate the natural from the moral phe- 
nomena, and to take a connected and condensed view of each; but 
on second thoughts, it occurred‘to us that such a plan would not 
- do that justice to Dr. Henderson’s book to which it is so well en- 
titled. We shall therefore accompany him in his peregrinations 
‘ round the island; first, however, glancing in a general way at the pre- 
sent state of Iceland; which may prevent interruption, by exempting 
us from the necessity of explanation as we proceed on the journey. 

Iceland is situated in the northern Atlantic, between the parallels 
63° 30’ and the Arctic circle, and between the meridians of 13° 

15°, and 24° 4’, being in mean length, from east to west, about 
280, and in mean breadth from nosth to south, 210 miles. Its coasts 
are every where much indented with deep bays and inlets, called 
fords or tirths: its superficial contents, however, may be estimated 
at 40,000 square miles, and its population, which from its registers 
is pretty well ascertained, at 48,000; or about 1} persons to every 
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equare mile. There is reason to believe that the average popula- 
tion was formerly above 60,000 ; but it never recovered the loss it 
sustained by famine from 1753 to 1759, which carried off 10,000 
persons, and the more dreadful scourge of 1707, when the small 
pox destroyed 16,000 persons. Vast numbers since that period 
have perished by this fatal disease ; but the general introduction of 
vaccination has happily of late years arrested its progress. With 
the exception of Reykiavik on the southern coast, which may con- 
tain about 500 inhabitants, and half a dozen other places along the 
different coasts, called villages, which consist of three or four houses 
and a church, the population is scattered over the plains and the 
valleys, im insulated farm-houses, from some of which the nearest 
farm is at the distance of eight or ten miles. The central parts are 
nearly, if not wholly, uninhabited. ‘ The interior of Iceland,’ says 
Sir George Mackenzie, an extent of, perhaps, not less than forty 
thousand square miles,* is a dreary, inhospitable waste, without a 
single human habitation, and almost eutirely unknown to the natives 
themselves.’ ‘The general surface and appearance of the country 
are thus described by Dr. Henderson. 

‘ The opinion that this island owes its formation to the operations of 
submarine volcanoes, is not only confirmed by analogical reasonings de- 
duced from the appearances presented by other islands, which are con- 
fessedly of volcanic origin, but gains ground in proportion to the pro- 
gress of a closer and more accurate investigation of the geological 
phenomena which every part of it exhibits to the view of the naturalist. 
In no quarter of the globe do we find crowded within the same extent 
of surface such a number of ignivomous mountains, so many boiling 
springs, or such immense tracts of lava, as here arrest the attention of 
the traveller. The general aspect of the country is the most rugged 
and dreary imaginable. On every side appear marks of confusion and 
devastation, or the tremendous sources of these evils in the yawning 
craters of huge and menacing volcanoes. Nor is the mind of a specta- 
tor relieved from the disagreeable emotions arising from reflection on 
the subterraneous fires which are raging beneath him, by a temporary 
survey of the huge mountains of perpetual ice by which he is sur- 
rounded. These very masses, which naturally exclude the most distant 
idea of heat, contain in their bosom the fuel of conflagration, and are 
frequently seen to emit smoke and flames, and pour down upon the 
plains immense floods of boiling mud and water, or red-hot torrents of 
devouring lava.’—Introduction, pp. 1, 2. 

Every hill almost is a volcano; but, besides the immense num- 
ber of smaller cones and craters, there are, at least, thirty of more 
remarkable appearance, of which nine have been im a state of ac- 
tivity in the course of the last century. Streams of brown lava, 
denuded of all vegetation, vast chasms, from some or other of which 


oy Twenty thousand is much nearer the trath : 40,000 being the exteut of the whole 
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volumes of smoke are perpetually ascending, with multitudes of hot 
springs, occur in every part of the island. ‘ Many of these springs,’ 
says Dr. Henderson, ‘ throw up large columns of boiling water, ac- 
companied by immense volumes of steam, to an almost incredible 
height into the atmosphere, and present to the eye of the traveller 
some of the grandest scenes to be met with on the face of the 
globe.’ Of these springs there are eight or ten, not perhaps of 
equal magnificence with the well known Geysers, though scarcely 
less remarkable; some throwing up jets of thick boiling mud, and 
others, of black sulphureous vapour. 

In the midst of this region of fire are not fewer than twelve 
or fourteen mountains, whose summits are covered with eternal ice 
and snow. In the language of the country these mountains are 
termed Ydkuls, which may not improperly be translated G daciers. 
Their heights vary from three to six thousand feet above the level 
of the sea; and some of them are occasionally disturbed by inter- 
nal fires. 

It is in the valleys between the inferior hills, and on the plains 
which the streams of lava have spared, that the cottages of the pea- 
sants are generally found, and that a scanty herbage for three or four 
months in the year affords a miserable subsistence to a few horses, 
cattle and sheep, and sometimes a little hay for the winter. In 
years of extreme scarcity, the poor animals are fed with dried fish 
cut small, and with various kinds of sea weed collected on the 
shores. Olafsen and Povelsen assure us, that on the island of Brie- 
dafiord the cattle have been kept alive by feeding them with dry 
turf. It is said that the Norwegians, on their first arrival, found 
extensive forests growing on Iceland, and this account is somewhat 
warranted by the trees occasionally dug out of the peat bogs; such 
trees, however, are rare, and none have been discovered exceeding 
a foot in diameter: at the present day there is probably not a tree 
in a growing state on the whole island that measures ten inches. Dr. 
Hendeysson, indeed, says that among the remains of the forest of 
Hails, on the northern coast, are stumps of birch that measure two 
feet in diameter: but we doubt the correctness of this statement; 
it should unquestionably be, in circumference. The forest, as it is 
called, of Borgafiord, on the western coast, is the proudest in the 
whole island, and its largest birches are eleven or twelve feet high, 
and measure at the bas¢from five to six inches in diameter.* It is 
also supposed that grain was once produced on the island; but the 
present race have met with no encouragement to persevere in their 
attempts to cultivate it. A few greens and potatoes are occasion- 
ally raised, but even these do not always succeed. 


* Hooker’s Journal of a Tour in Iceland. 
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The climate, as might be expected, is exceedingly unsteady ; but 
Dr. Henderson did not consider the winter which he spent in Ice- 
land as more severe than in the south of Scandinavia; and was sur- 
prized to find the temperature of the atmosphere, not only less severe 
than that of the preceding winter in Denmark, but equal to that 
of the mildest which he had passed either in Denmark or Sweden. 

* In the month of November, the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter did not sink lower than 20°, and it was nearly as often above the 
freezing point as below it. On the 6th of December, with clear wea- 
ther and a light breeze from the east-north-east, it sunk to 8° 30’, after 
which, especially towards the end of the year, the weather became re- 
markably mild, and continued in this state till near the middle of Janu- 
ary; the thermometer for the most part between 34° and 40°. On the 
10th and 11th of January it fell as low as 15° 30’, but rose again in a 
short time, and continued much more frequently above than below the 
point of congelation till the 7th of March, when we had a strong wind 
from the N. N. W., and the mercury, which had stood the preceding 
day between 30° and 34°, sunk in the morning to 9° 30’, at noon to 8°, 
and at nine o'clock in the evening it fell as low as 4° 30’, which was the 
strongest degree of frost we had the whole winter. The following even- 
ing it was at 6°; on the 9th it rose to 10°; on the 10th to 19°; and.so 
on till the 13th, when it got again to 32°, and continued for the most 
part above it the whole of the month. On the 12th of April it fell to 
19°, but otherwise kept varying between 32° and 52°. About the mid- 
dle of May the atmosphere grew colder, occasioned most probably by 
the approach of some masses of Greenland ice, and on the 18th and 
several of the following days the mercury was at 29°.’—pp. 352, 353. 

These ‘ masses of Greenland ice’ sometimes fill all the bays or 
firths, more especially those on the northern coast. In this cala- 
mitous visitation the weather becomes more unsettled ; fogs, and a 
cold chilling atmosphere spread over the whole island, the little.ve- 
getation that may exist is totally destroyed, and the cattle perish 
from hunger—yet we are gravely assured that the presence of ice 
does not produce cold !* a doctrine that may, perhaps, surprize the 
simple Icelander, but will, we suspect, contribute little to his com- 
fort. Did the author of this notable discovery never hear of seamen 
anticipating their approach to islands of ice, from the diminished 
temperature, long before they could be seen? if not, we must then 
take the liberty of informing him, with Horatio, that— 





* The correctness of the writer’s conclusions may be estimated from the accuracy with 
which his premises are stated. ‘ It may be shown that, under the Pole, the action of the 
solar light is, at the time of the solstice, under the Pole, ove fourth part greater than at the 
equator, and sufficient, in the course of a day, to melt a sheet of ice an inch and a half 
thick.’—-( Ed. Rev. No. LIX, p.11.) ‘ It may be proved by experiment that, under the 
Pole itself, the power of the sun at the solstice could, in the space of a week, melt a stra. 
tum of five inches of ice’ (ib. p. 17.)—which can only mean (if, indeed, it meaus any 
thing) that the power of the sun is to the action of the solar light, as 5 to 10}, or that 2 
and 1 are the same thing, under the Pole. ° 
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‘ There are more things in heaven and earth and sea, 
Than are dreamt of in his philosophy.’* 

Such is the physical sketch of that island, to which its first dis- 
coverer, Nadodd, in the ninth century, gave the appropriate name 
of Sneland, (the land of snow,) which was afterwards changed by 
Floki, a Norwegian pirate, like his predecessor, to that of Iceland 
(as some say) from a spirit of contradiction; his two companions, 
Heriolf and ‘Thorolf, being so well satisfied with its appearance 
and productions, that the former depicted it as ‘a most delightful 
country;’ and the latter, to convey an idea of its richness and ferti- 
lity, asserted ‘ that butter dropped from every plant :’—it might, in 
fact, do so without making butter remarkably plentiful in Iceland. 

We shall now take a concise view of the condition and charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of this extraordinary island. As its original 
settlers were voluntary exiles, who abandoned Norway from a dread 
of the tyranny of the ruling prince, the form of government adopted 
in their new abode was just the reverse of that which they had fled 
from; and its suitableness to the circumstances of the people may 
be inferred from its long continuance of nearly four hundred years. 

* The existence and constitution of the Icelandic republic exhibit an 
interesting phenomenon in the history of man. We here behold a num- 
ber of free and independent settlers, many of whom had been accus- 
tomed to rule in their native country, establishing a government on 
principles of the most perfect liberty, and, with the most consummate 
skill, enacting laws which were admirably adapted to the peculiar cir- 
eumstances of the nation. Unintimidated by any foreign power, guided 
solely by their own natural genius, and uninfluenced by any other prin- 
ciple than the love of liberty, security, and independence, they com- 
bined their interests and their energies in support of a political system, at 
ence calculated to protect the rights of individuals, and inspire the 
community at large with sentiments of exalted patriotism.’—Jnt. p. 24. 

In the year 1261 their liberties were somewhat abridged by 
becoming tributaries to their original country; but they expressly 
stipulated that they should be allowed to retain their ancient laws 
and privileges, and that they should be exempt from all taxes. 
In 1387 they were transferred to Denmark, but no alteration took 
place; nor are we aware of any material change in their internal 
polity from that period till the year 1800, when the Althing, or ge- 
neral assembly of the island was abrogated, and a supreme court, 


* Sir George Mackenzie has given the register of the thermometer, and remarks on 
the weather, furnished by Mr, Fell in the winter of 1810, when the Greenland ice beset 
nearly two-thirds of the whole island, and the consequence was one of the most dreadful 
winters that was ever known ; and yet, though the gales of wind were terrible, and 
snow and hail fell in abundance, the mercury never descended lower than 6°, and but 
once, below zero, a point to which it has Wiocsiea in England. ‘ It exhibits, how- 
ever,’ as Sir George observes, ‘ a dismal picture of an Icelandic winter, and rouses the 
most lively feelings of compassion for the condition of the inhabitants of so desolate a 
region,’ , 
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consisting of a chief justice, two assessors, and a secretary, substi- 
tuted in its room, from which an appeal lies to the high court in 
Denmark. In ancient times the punishment for murder was hang- 
ing; for child-murder, drowning; and for witchcraft, burning. At 
present the only punishment inflicted on the island is fine, imprison - 
ment, and whipping ; if a capital crime should occur, which is ex- 
tremely rare, they are obliged to send the criminal to Denmark to 
suffer the sentence of the law, as no person could be found on the 
whole island to carry it into execution. When Sir Joseph Banks 
was in Iceland in 1772, the clergyman of Thingvalla, then fifty 
years of age, told him that he remembered in his youth the execu- 
tion of a woman for the murder of an illegitimate child. She was 
drowned in a part of the river, under a cascade. ‘ The criminal was 
tied up in a sack which came over her head, and reached as far 
down as the middle of her legs, a rope was then fastened to her, 
and held by an executioner on the opposite bank; after standing an 
hour in that situation, she was pulled into the water, and kept under 
with a pole till she was dead.’* 

The origina! settlers not ouly constructed temples, and instituted 
the same rites to Thor which prevailed in their native country, but 
carried over with them the wood of thejr Norwegian temples, and 
the very earth on which their altars had stood. Little more, how- 
ever, than a century had elapsed from the first colonization of the 
island before several attempts were made from Norway to introduce 
the Christian religion among its inhabitants, but with indifferent 
success. At last, in the year 1000, two exiles of the names of Hialti 
and Gissur returned to Iceland with the full determination ‘ of ad- 
vocating- the cause of Christianity,’ even at the risk of life. They 
proceeded to the general assembly then sitting, accompanied by 
seven men dressed in sacerdotal garments, and carrying large crosses 
in their hands. While engaged in pointing out the superiority of 
Christianity to paganism, intelligence was brought to the assembly 
that a neighbouring mountain was vomiting out flames, which the 
heathen immediately ascribed to the wrath of the deities at the at- 
tempt to subvert the ancient faith. ‘Can it be matter of surprize,’ 
they exclaimed, ‘ that the gods should be angry at such speeches as 
those we have just heard!’ One of the pagans however, Snorro 
Goda by name, from a conviction perhaps of the truth of what he 
had heard, pertinently replied, ‘ What then was the cause of the 
anger of the gods when the very lava on which we now stand was 
burning ?’+ From this time it was agreed that paganism should 
be abolished, and the religion of Christ adopted in its stead. All 





* Sir J. Bankes’s MS. Journal. 
+ * Quid igitur excanduerunt dii, cum scopulus cui nunc insistimus conflagravit ?” 


‘ Olafsen and Povelsen, from the Kristni-Saga. 
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that was stipulated for, on the part of the idolaters, was, that those 
who chose might worship their gods in private, eat horse-flesh, and 

xpose infants. ‘There was some difficulty with regard to the rite of 
Socmm from a reluctance of the natives to be plunged ito cold 
water, but this was got over by immersing them in one of the hot 
springs. Monks and convents now began to abound, and a yearly 
tribute was exacted from the people by the see of Rome. The 
religion remained catholic till the year 1540, when the doctrines of 
the Reformation were introduced, and continue to the present day. 

There does not probably exist a more meritorious set of men 
than the clergy of Iceland, nor any who are so wretchedly paid 
for their clerical functions. ‘ The richest living,’ says Dr. Hender- 
son, ‘ does not produce two handred rix-dollars, twenty and thirty 
rix-dollars are the whole of the stipend annexed to many of the 

arishes, and there are some in which it is even as low as five.’ 

e bishoprics of Skalholt and Holum were united in the year 
1797, and an episcopal see was erected at Reykiavik for the whole 
island. ‘They have one archdeacon, eighteen provosts or deans, one 
hundred and eighty-four parish livings, and more than three hundred 
churches: what these are may be collected from the brief de- 
scription of the first that occurred to Dr. Henderson—that of 
Moss Fell. ‘ The church is built of ‘wood, has a coat of turf 
around the sides, and the roof consists of the same material. It 
has only two small windows at the east end, and a skylight to the 
south ; and the whole structure does not: exceed thirteen feet in 
length and nine im breadth.’ —{p. 26). As the clergy could not pos- 
sibly subsist on the scanty provision allowed them, they have, each, 
their sheep and cattle farms, and perform all kinds of manual 
labour, such as shoemg horses, mowing grass, cutting peat, &c. 
Their own concerns however are very rarely allowed to interfere 
with their clerical duties, in the discharge of which they are 
laudably punctual, and particularly attentive to the moral and reli- 
gious education of their young parishioners. Every clergyman 
keeps a register of the age, condition, character, conduct, and abi- 
lity of every person within his parish, for the inspection of the 
dean at his annual visitation. 

The good effects of this pastoral care are most sensibly felt by 
all who have visited this interesting island. In the midst of the phy- 
sical horrors with which they are surrounded, ‘ steeped,’ as they are, 
‘ in poverty to the very lips,’ the general state of mental cultivation, 
and the diffusion of knowledge among the inhabitants, have no pa- 
rallel in any nation even in Europe : nor is this owing altogether to 
the attention of the clergy, or to the institution of public schools; 
for there is but one on the island ; ‘ yet it is exceedingly rare,’ says 
Dr. Henderson, ‘ to meet with a boy or girl, who has attained the 
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age of nine or ten years, that cannot read and write with ease. Do- 
mestic education is most rigidly attended to; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear youths repeat passages from the Greek and Latin 
authors, who lave never been farther than a few miles from the 
place where they were born; nor do I scarcely ever recollect enter- 
ing a hut, where | did not find some individual or another capable 
of entering into a conversation with me, on topics which would be 
reckoned altogether above the understandings of people in the same 
rank of society in other countries of Europe.’ Of the state of gene- 
ral intelligence and formation, a striking instance was afforded in 
a peasant, on the very northernmost part of the island, to whom our 
author read the letter of the King of Persia to Sir Gore Ousely re- 
lative to the Persian New Testament. ‘ Having mentioned that it 
was dated in the year 1229, a little boy, who was standing behind 
us, observed, that “ it must be a very old letter’——“ No my lad,” re- 
plied the peasant, turning to him, “ You must recollect that letter is 
not written according to our computation; it is dated agreeably 
to the Hegirah.” "—vol. ii. p. 222. 

The Icelanders are a very moral and religious people, and punc- 
tual in the performance of both public and private exercises of 
devotion; ‘ and this,’ says Sir George Mackenzie, ‘ even amidst the 
numerous obstacles, which are afforded by the nature of the coun- 
try, and the climate under which they live. The Sabbath scene at 
an Icelandic church is indeed one of the most singular and interest- 
ing kind. The little edifice, constructed of wood and turf, is situ- 
ated perhaps amid the rugged ruins of a stream of lava, or beneath 
mountains which are covered with never melting snows; in a spot 
where the mind almost sinks under the silence and desolation of 
surrounding nature. Here the Icelanders assemble to perform the 
duties of their religion. A group of male and female peasants may 
be seen gathered about the church, waiting the arrival of their pas- 
tor; all habited in their best attire, after the manner of the coun- 
try; their children with them; and the horses, which brought them 
from their respective homes, grazing quietly around the little assem- 
bly. The arrival of a new-comer is welcomed by every one with a 
kiss of salutation; and the pleasures of social intercourse, so rarely 
enjoyed by the Icelanders, are happily connected with the occasion 
which summons them to the discharge of their religious duties. The 
priest makes his appearance among them as a friend: he salutes 
individually each member of his flock, and stoops down to give his 
almost prmnie kiss to the little ones, who are to grow up under his 
pastoral charge. These offices of kindness performed, they all go 
together into the house of prayer.’ 

‘ Their predominant character,’ Dr. Henderson says, ‘ is that of 
unsuspecting frankness, pious contentment, and a steady liveliness of 
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temperament, combined with a strength of intellect and acuteness of 
mind, seldom to be met with in other parts of the world.’ He denies 
that they are either a sullen or melancholy people, and in this he 
is borne out by the testimony of Dr. Holland, who observes, that 
‘the vivacity of their manner frequently forms a striking contrast 
to the wretcheduess which their external condition displays.’ In 
personal appearance they are rather above the middle size, of a 
frank and open countenance, a florid complexion, and yellow flaxen 
hair. The women are more disposed to corpulency than the men. 

In the description of their houses few traces of comfort are to be 
found. 

‘ In general, the Icelandic houses are all constructed in the same man- 
ner, and, with little or no variation, exhibit the plan of those raised by 
the original settlers from Norway. The walls, which may be about four 
feet in height by six in thickness, are composed of alternate layers of 
earth and stone, and incline a little inwards, when they are met by a 
sloping roof of turf, supported by a few beams which are crossed by 
twigs and boughs of birch. The roof always furnishes good grass, which 
is cut with the scythe at the usual season. In front, three doors gene- 
rally present themselves, the tops of which form triangles, and are al- 
most always ornamented with vanes. The middle door opens into a 
dark passage, about thirty feet in length, by five in breadth, from which 
entrances branch off on either side, and lead to different apartments, 
such as, the stranger’s room, which is always the best in the house, the 
kitchen, weaving room, &c. and at the inner end of the passage lies the 
Badstofa, or sleeping apartment, which also forms the sitting and com- 
mon working-room of the family. In many houses this room is in the 
garret, to which the passage communicates by a dark and dangerous 
staircase. The light is admitted through small windows in the roof, 
which generally consists of the amnicn of sheep, though of late years 
glass has got more into use. Such of the houses as have windows in 
the walls, bear the most striking resemblance to the exterior of a bas- 
tion. The smoke makes its escape through a hole in the roof; but this, 
it is to be observed, is only from the kitchen, as the Icelanders never 
have any fire in their sitting-room, even during the severest cold in 
winter. Their beds are arranged on each side of the room, and consist 
of open bedsteads raised about three feet above the ground. They are 
filled with sea weed, feathers, or down, according to the circumstances 
of the peasant; over which is thrown a fold or two of wadmel, and a 
coverlet of divers colour. Though the beds are extremely narrow, the 
Icelanders contrive to sleep in them by couples, by lying head to foot. 
Sometimes the inside of the rooms are panelled with boards, but gene- 
rally the walls are bare, and collect much dust, so that it is scarcely 
possible to keep any thing clean. It is seldom the floor is laid with 
boards, but consists of damp earth, which necessarily proves very un- 
healthy.’—vol. i. pp. 75, 76. 

The diet of the Icelanders, consisting almost solely of animal 
food, and chiefly of fish, either fresh or dried, and the want of _ 
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liness in their personal and domestic habits, which is an evil incident 
to their situation, produce cutaneous diseases under their. worst 
forms, and render the itch, scurvy, or leprosyf#tcommon throughout 
the island. Dr. Holland informs us, that the latter of these ex- 
hibits, in many instances, all the essential characters of the genuine 
elephantiasis, or /epra Arabum, and that it is a disease of the most 
formidable and distressing kind. It does not seem, however, that 
these maladies are particularly hostile to life, or that the Icelanders, 
though stated to be generally of a weakly habit of body, fall short 
of the usual period of human existence. It appears from a table of 
population given by Sir George Mackenzie,* that, in 1801, when 
the number of inhabitants was 47,207, there were 41 between the 
ages of 90 and 100; 443 between 80 and 90; and 1698 between 
70 and 80; and, indeed, Dr. Holland thinks it probable that the 
longevity of the Icelanders rather exceeds the average obtained from 
the continental nations of Europe. 

In addition to the diet just mentioned, the inhabitants have in 
their short summer plenty of milk and butter; but nine-tenths of them 
know ‘not the luxury of bread or vegetables. Their butter, which 
‘ drops from every plant,’ after the whey has been pressed out, will 
keep, it is said, for twenty years, and we are told by Olafsen and 
Povelsen, that, during the prevalency of the popish religion, a 
large building was set apart, at each of the episcopal sees, for the 
purpose of laying up a store of it, which was packed in chests of 
thirty or forty feet in length, by four or five feet in depth, to be dis- 
tributed among the poor and necessitous as occasion required. Its 
sourness and rancidity are not disagreeable to an Icelandic palate. 
When butter fails, they are glad to supply its place with tallow. 
‘ Of this,’ says Mackenzie, ‘ we have seen children eating lumps with 
as much pleasure as our little ones express when sucking a piece of 
sugar candy.’ The skier, a dish not unlike to what is known in 
Scotland by the name of Corstorphine cream or Hattitkit, is in ge- 
neral use. The common beverage is sour whey mixed with water: 
—to wine, ardent spirits, beer, or any other intoxicating liquors they 
are, generally speaking, utter strangers. Yet with all these priva- 
tions, with all the inclemencies of the climate, and all the alarm 
and danger from physical causes, such is their wnconquerable at- 
tachment to their native island, that an universal belief prevails 
among them, that ‘ Iceland is the best land on which the sun shines.’ 
So truly has the poet sung— 

‘ The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone, 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own.’ 

Our readers will now be prepared to accompany Dr. Henderson 

on his long, toilsome,and perilous journey round this most interest- 
* Travels in the Island ot Iceland, p. 281. 
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ingisland. We are not sure that we are strictly correct in designat- 
ing him as a missionary ; his object in visiting Iceland being, as he 
tells us, ‘ exclusivelylto investigate the wants of its inhabitants with 
respect to the Holy Scriptures; to adopt the most eligible measures 
for the speedy distribution of the copies which had been provided 
for them by the bounty of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
and to establish a similar institution among the Icelanders, for the 
purpose of providing them in future with seasonable and adequate 
supplies of this invaluable repository of Divine revelation ;—in all 
of which, we are happy to find, he was eminently successful. 

Dr. Henderson left Copenhagen in June, 1814, and landed at 
Reykiavik on the 15th July, amidst the salutations of the friendly 
islanders, who, flocking down to the strand in a crowd of men, wo- 
men, and children, filled the air with exclamations of ‘ Peace, come 
in peace !—the Lord bless you!” and the like expressions, convey- 
ing to the stranger a favourable prepossession of the religious feel- 
ings of the people ; which was soon confirmed, by a visit to the 
archdeacon, who gave our author a specimen of the high estimation 
in which the divine oracles are held by the Icelanders, by producing 
a copy of the Bible in folio, a great part of which had suffered by 
the devouring tooth of time ; but the defective leaves of which had 
all been replaced, and the text supplied in the most accurate man- 
ner, and in a style of penmanship that would do honour to any 
writing-master in Europe. ‘On my putting the question, (Dr. Hen- 
derson says,) whether it had not been written bya clergyman, or 
some other person in a public capacity? I was told, to my no small 
surprize, that it had been done by a common peasant, and that such 
instances of elegant penmanship are by no means uncommon in 
Iceland.’ 

To ascertain the actual wants of the people, in a spiritual point 
of view ; to leave copies of the Scriptures as specimens; to make 
the necessary arrangemeuts for the circulation of them, Dr. Hender- 
son determined to proceed directly across the desert to the northern 
parts of the island, and from thence to pursue the route along the 
eastern coast. Accordingly, horses and every necessary article for 
travelling were put in preparation, and on the 26th July our 
traveller left Reykiavik, in company with Captain Von Scheel, a 
Danish officer, employed in a survey of the coasts, from whom he 
obtained much valuable information. 

On the first day’s journey, they had a moor to cross not less than 
eighteen miles in width, so dreary that, for the space of five hours, 
not a single house or hovel appeared, nor even a living creature, 
with the exception of a few golden plovers, which, from their me- 
lancholy warble, only added to the gloominess of the scenery. At 
midnight they reached a small cottage, on Thingvalla lake, the in- 
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habitants of which, though disturbed in the midst of their slumbers, 
instead of grumbling at having their repose broken, manifested the 
utmost willingness to serve them. ‘The master of the house, who 
was very poor, on being presented with a Bible, received it with 
every demonstration of gratitude and joy. 

We may here exemplify, once for all, our author’s proneness 
to apply Icelandic to Oriental customs, and scriptural phrases to 
trivial incidents. Their mode of travelling he immediately dis- 
covers to be ‘ quite Oriental ;’ and almost fancies himself, he says, 
in the midst of an Arabian caravan, for no other reason that we 
can perceive, than that horses were used instead of camels: and 
when Captain Von Scheel had roused up the inhabitants of Thing- 
valla cottage with the salutation of ‘Her se Gud!’,—may God be in 
this place! and was answered, ‘ Drottinn blessa thik,’—the Lord 
bless thee!—‘ my imagination,’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘ led me in- 
stantly to the field of Boaz;’ and our Saviour’s injunction immedi- 
ately occurred to me, ‘ When ye enter the house, salute it; and if 
the house be worthy, let your peace come upon it.’ The customary 
salutation on meeting a person, which, in Icelandic, is Sel vertu, 
corresponds exactly, we are told, with the Hebrew Shalom lach, 
and the Arabic Salam aleik. ‘The conclusion, however, of the 
Icelandic ceremony is any thing but Oriental. 

* Both at meeting and parting, an affectionate kiss on the mouth, 
without distinction of rank, age, or sex, is the only mode of salutation 
known in Iceland, except sometimes in the immediate vicinity of the 
factories, where the common Icelander salutes a foreigner whom he re- 
gards as his superior, by placing his right hand on his mouth or left 
breast, and then making a deep bow. When you visit a family in 
Iceland, you must salute them according to their age and rank, begin- 
ing with the highest, and descending, according to your best judgment, 
to the lowest, not even excepting the servants: but, on taking leave, this 
order is completely reversed ; the salutation is first tendered to the ser- 
vants, then to the children, and, last of all, to the mistress and master 
of the family.’—vol. i. p. 29. 

From Thingvalla the track led across a plain, entirely covered 
with lava, to the bank of a frightful chasm called A/mannagiéd, 
‘where the solid masses of burnt rock have been disrupted, so as 
to form a fissure or gap not less than a hundred and eighty feet 
deep, in many places nearly of the same width, and about three 
miles in length.’ The parish of Thingvalla consisted of twelve 
families; the church, which was somewhat larger than that of 
Mossfell, was filled with barrels, books, and chests, which served 
the purpose of seats, and ‘on a shelf before the altar stood the 
pastor's coffin, prepared by himself.’ Miserable as the place now 
was—‘ a spot,’ says Sir George Mackenzie, ‘ of wildness and desola- 
tion, on every side of which appear the most tremendous effects of 
ancient 
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ancient convulsion and disorder, while nature ‘sleeps in a death-like 
silence amid the horrors she has formed,’—it was here that the 
Christian religion was first established on the island ; it was here too 
that the seat of the Althing, or general assembly, was held for the 
period nearly of nine hundred years. 

On the margin of the lake are several hot springs, some of which 
throw the water to the height of three feet aud emit a considerable 
quantity of steam. In the hottest, the thermometer of Fahrenheit 
ascended to 212°: the water was sulphureous, and the incrustations 
formed by the depositions were extremely delicate and beautiful. 
From hence they proceeded to the Geysers; the heat of the weather 
Was intense, and the mosquitoes were very troublesome. These ex- 
traordinary jets of boiling water, which have beer so often and so 
minutely described, occupy nearly twenty pages of Dr. Henderson’s 
book ; aud no wonder, as they certainly display ‘ one of the most 
magnificent and unparalleled scenes in nature.’ The name, he tells 
us, is derived from the Icelandic verb geysa—‘ to rage, to burst 
forth with vehemence and impetuosity.’ The following is his de- 
scription of the New Geyser, called by the natives Strockr, from 
_ strocka—‘ to agitate, to bring into motion,’ properly, ¢o churn. 


* On the morning of the 29th I was awakened by Captain von Scheel, 
at twenty-three minutes past five o’clock, to contemplate an eruption 
of the spring, which Sir John Stanley denominates the New Geyser, 
situated at the distance of an hundred and forty yards to the south of 
the principal fountain. It is scarcely possible, however, to give any idea 
of the brilliancy and grandeur of the scene which caught my eye on 
drawing aside the curtain of my tent. From an orifice, nine feet in 
diameter, which lay directly before me, at the distance of about an 
hundred yards, a column of water, accompanied with prodigious volumes 
of steam, was erupted with inconceivable force, and a tremendously 
roaring noise, to varied heights of from fifty to eighty feet, and threat- 
ened to darken the horizon, though brightly illumined by the morning 
sun. During the first quarter of an hour, | found it impossible to move 
from my knees, on which I had raised myself, but poured out my soul 
in solemn adoration of the Almighty Author of nature, to whose con- 
troul all ber secret movements and terrifying operations are subject :-— 
* who looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; who toucheth the hills, 
and they smoke.” At length I repaired to the fountain, where we all 
met, and communicated to each other our mutual and enraptured 
feelings of wonder and admiration. The jets of water now subsided ; 
but their place was occupied by the spray and steam, which, having 
free ‘room to play, rushed with a deafening roar to a height little in- 
ferior to that of the water. On throwing the largest stones we could 
find into the pipe, they were instantly propelléd to an amazing height; 
and some of them that were cast up more perpendicularly than the 
others, remained ‘for the space of four or five minutes within the influ- 
ence of the steam, being successively ejected and falling again in a very 
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amusing manner. A gentle northern breeze carried part of the spray 
at the top of the pillar to the one side, when it fell like a drizzling rain, 
and was so cold that we could stand below it, and receive it on our 
hands or face without the least inconvenience. While I kept my station 
on the same side with the sun, a most brilliant circular bow, of a large 
size, appeared on the opposite side of the fountain ; and, on changing 
sides, having the fountain between me and the sun, I discovered another, 
if possible still more beautiful, but so small as only to encircle my head. 
Their hues entirely resembled those of the common rainbow. After 
continuing to roar about half aa hour longer, the column of spray visi- 
bly diminished, and sunk gradually ull twenty-six minutes past six, 
when it fell to the same state in which we had observed it the preceding 
day, the water boiling at the depth of twenty feet below the orifice of 
the shaft.’ 

‘ The most enrapturing scene, however, that we beheld, was exhibited 
on.the morning of the 30th. About ten minutes past five, we were roused 
by the roarihg of Strockr, which blew up a great quantity of steam; and 
when my watch stood at the full quarter, a crash took place as if the 
earth had burst, which was instantaneously succeeded by jets of water 
and spray, rising in a perpendicular column to the height of sixty feet. 
As the sun happened to be behind a cloud, we had no expectation of 
witnessing any thing more sublime than we had already seen; but 
Strockr had not been in action above twenty minutes, when the Great 
Geyser, apparently jealous of her reputation, and indignant at our be- 
stowing so much of our time and applause on her rival, began to thunder 
tremendously, and emitted such quantities of water and steam, that we 
could not be satisfied with a distant view, but hastened to the mound 
with as much curiosity as if it had been the first eruption we had be- 
held. However, if she was more interesting in point of magnitude, she 
gave the less satisfaction in point of duration, having again become tran- 
quil in the course of five minutes ; whereas, her less gaudy, but more 
steady companion, continued to play tll within four minutes of six 
e’clock,’—vol. i. pp. 50—55. 

This interesting account is accompanied bya bold view of the 
Geyser, exceedingly well executed. “Our author observes in a note, 
that, on his return from the north, he found the operations of these 
celebrated fountains still more magnificent than they were the pre- 
ceding year; several of the jets reaching an elevation of not less than 
a hundred and fifty feet. ‘This is much higher than any English 
traveller had observed them: but a Danish officer of the name of 
Ohlsen found them, by a quadrant, to jet two hundred and twelve 
feet ; and Olafsen and Povelsen state the height at three hundred 
and sixty feet. The highest jet observed by Van Troil, was ninety- 
two feet; by Sir John Stanley, ninety-six feet; by Mr. Hooker, 
about one hundred feet; and by Sir George Mackenzie, ninety feet. 

Dr. Henderson, on his second visit, boasts of having discovered 
a key to Strockr, by the application of which he conceives he was 
enabled to make that beautiful spring not only play when he had a 
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mind, but to throw its waters to nearly double the height of a 
common eruption ; this was accomplished by flinging into the pipe 
a great quantity of the largest stones that could be found, when it 
immediately began to roar with more than usual violence, the water 
became greatly agitated, the eruption commenced with inconceiv- 
able velocity, and the jets exceeded two hundred feet in height ; 
the fragments of the stones were thrown much higher, and when the 
water was all exhausted, the column of steam continued to rush up 
with a deafening roar for nearly an hour. 

The premature explosion of the Strockr with augmented fury, in 
consequence of the derangement occasioned by this violent experi- 
ment, like a too great excitement of the animal body, was followed 
by a tranquil state of exhaustion, as no symptoms whatever of a 
fresh eruption appeared the following morning. ‘ As I wished, 
however, says the Doctor, ‘to see it play once more before I 
bade an everlasting farewell to these wonders of nature, and espe- 
cially being anxious to ascertain the reality of my supposed dis- 
covery, I got my servant to assist me, about eight o’clock, in 
casting all the loose stones we could find into the spring. We 
had not ceased five minutes, when the wished for phenomena re- 
commenced, and the jets were carried to a height little inferior 
to what they had gained the preceding evening.’ —(vol. i. p. 57.) 
We could have wished that the Doctor had repeated the experi- 
ment more frequently, and at shorter intervals of time, before 
he laid claim to the discovery of a key. The throwing of stones 
into the pipe, as a provocative to the fury of the Strockr, is not new, 
and has indeed been noticed before. Sir George Mackenzie ob- 
serves, that on doing this to the great Geyser, when the water was 
perfectly still, a violent ebullition instantly followed, the steam 
escaping by the agitation of the water. 

From the Geyser our travellers proceeded to the last habitation 
on this side the desert, called Holum. It was occupied by a nu- 
merous but very poor family, the whole of whom kissed the Doctor, 
in token of their thankfulness for the present of a New Testament. 
Of this book the eldest girl made such good use, that, on his re- 
turn the following year, there was not a passage to which he had 
made the most indirect allusion, which she did not quote with the 
same facility and accuracy, as if she had read it from the text. 

The next night was passed on the deep sandy desert, and the 
following day they travelled over a surface of broken lava, having, 
on one side of them, mountains covered with everlasting ice, and 
on the other, clouds of smoke ascending from the Geysers and the 
dreadful magazines of fire concealed in their neighbourhood. ‘The 
road lay at the foot of Arnarfell Yokul, a prodigious ice-mountain, 
extending at least eighty miles, close to which they had to travel 
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twenty hours, exposed to a cold piercing wind; ‘ we were not 
only,’ says our author, ‘ far from the habitations of men, but de- 
serted even by the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air.’ 
Here, he adds, borrowing the emphatic words of Jeremiah, ‘ no 
voice of cattle is ever heard; both the fowl of the heavens and the 
beast are fled; they are gone!’ As they proceeded, torrents of lava, 
full of deep chasms, cracks, and blisters, presented themselves in 
every quarter; and these torrents had all been ejected from the 
mountain of ice! 

It was five days before they descended into the valley of Eya- 

fiord, an the northern shore, whose small specks .of verdure 
afforded an agreeable relief to the eye, after travelling so long 
amidst naked stones, ice, and snow. At the first farm-house, Dr. 
Henderson received numerous applications for Bibles ; ‘ a young 
man, who had been sent for one by his poor and aged parents, re- 
ceived the joyful present with an uncommon degree of humble sim- 
plicity in his countenance.’ He began to read, and all around sat 
down or knelt on the grass and listened with the most devout atten- 
tion. ‘ Ashe proceeded,’ says our author, ‘ the tears began to trickle 
down their cheeks, and they were all seemingly much affected.’ He 
learned indeed, from the clergyman of Audabrecka, that ‘ the 
standard of morality was never higher in the north of Iceland than 
at the present day ;’ that ‘crimes were almost unheard of ;’ and 
that ‘ the sin of drunkenness was nearly annihilated :’ he admitted, 
however, that the disappearance of ‘this last vice, from which all 
others spring, might be owing to the high price of spirituous 
liquors, and the inability of the people to purchase them—‘ Our 
poverty,’ said this good clergyman, ‘ is the bulwark of our happi- 
ness.” 
' In this valley the cottages and churches were superior in size to 
those in the southern parts of the island, and neater aid better built. 
Eyafiord is, in fact, a town of eighteen or twenty houses; it was 
formerly famous for its herring fishery, but of late years the fish 
have deserted it. 

Dr. Henderson paid a visit, on his way from this place, to 
Begisa, the residence of Jon Thorlakson, the celebrated poet of 
Iceland and translator of Milton ; he was making hay, but on hear- 
ing of the approach of strangers he hastened home, and bidding 
them welcome, ushered them into his humble apartment. 


‘ The door is not quite four feet in height, and the room may be 
about eight feet in length by six in breadth. At the inner end is the 
poet’s bed, and close to the door, over against a small window not ex- 
ceeding two feet square, is a table where he commits to paper the 
effusions of his muse. On my telling him, that my countrymen would 
not have forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, had I passed 
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through this part of the island without paying him a visit, he replied, 
that the translation of Milton had yielded him many a pleasant hour, 
and often given him occasion to think of England ; but as his residence 
was so far north, and he had now lived so long without seeing any of 
Milton's countrymen, he had not entertained the most distant idea that 
ever he was to be favoured with such a gratification.’—vol. i. p. 97. 

Dr. Henderson speaks in high terms of this translation ; in many 
instances, he says, it almost seems to surpass the original itself; and 
he considers the poet’s inability to give it to the press, as a real 
loss to Scandinavian literature. The whole annual income of this 
worthy man is stated not to exceed thirty rix-dollars, (about £6 :5s. 
sterling,) and of this nearly half is given to another clergyman who 
officiates for him at a distant parish. In allusion to his poverty, 
the too common lot of poets, he has composed a few verses, of 
which the following isa literal translation. ‘ Ever since I came into 
this world [ have been wedded to Poverty, who has now hugged 
me to her bosom these seventy winters all but two ; and whether we 
shall ever be separated here below, is only known to Him who 
joined us together.’—vol. i. p. 98. 

Our traveller now proceeded in an easterly direction, crossed the. 
Hialtadals-Yokul, about 2000 feet in height, and descended to 
Holum, once an episcopal residence, and whose church is still the 
best in the island, being built of stone, with a roof of wood, and 
having seven windows on each side. The house and grounds were. 
in the possession of Mr. Jonson, formerly one of the rectors of 
the public school, a learned and sensible man, by whom, and in- 
deed by the whole family, Dr. Henderson was treated with the ut- 
most kindness and attention; of which the following is a curious 
instance. 

‘ When the hour of rest approached, I was conducted by my kind 
host and hostess into a back apartment, where was an ancient but ex- 
cellent bed, on which, I had every reason to conclude, more than one 
of the Holum Bishops had reposed. A ceremony now took place, 
which exhibits, in the strongest light, the hospitality and innocent sim- 
plicity of the Icelandic character. Having wished me a good night's 
rest, they retired, and left their eldest daughter to assist me in pulling 
off my pantaloons and stockings, a piece of kindness, however, which | 
would a thousand times rather have dispensed with, as it was so repug- 
nant to those feelings of delicacy to which I had been accustomed. In 
vain I remonstrated against it as unnecessary. The young woman 
maintained it was the custom of the country, and their duty to help the 
weary traveller. When I had got into bed, she brought a long board, 
which she placed before me to prevent my falling out; and, depositing 
a bason of new milk on a table close to my head, bade me good night, 
and retired. Such I afterwards found to be universally the custom in 
Icelandic houses. Where there are no daughters in the family, the 
service is performed by the landlady herself, who considers it a great 
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honour to have it in her power to shew this attention to a stranger.’— 
vol. i. pp. 114, 115. 

Husavik, on the north-east corner of the island, possessed the best 
garden our author had yet met with, producing potatoes, cabbages, 
turnips, carrots, beans, pease, parsley, and onions; it belonged to 
a Danish gentleman, and furnished a proof how much ‘ the un- 
genial influence of climate might be subdued by the energy of per- 
severing and indefatigable industry.’ ‘Near this place are the sulphur 
mines of Myvatn, and the three remarkable hot springs known by 
the names of Nordur-hver,Oxa-hver ; and Sydster-hver. The pipe 
of the first is little inferior to that of the Great Geyser; but it is 
said to play only on the approach of tempestuous weather, when its 
jets become very frequent and lofty. 

The Oxa-hver is supposed to have derived its name from an ox 
which had fallen into one of the neighbouring apertures, and was 
thrown out of this spring. The propulsions of the water are de- 
scribed to take place every five or six minutes in the following order. 

‘ Immediately after an eruption, it continues to boil quietly about 
three feet below the orifice, for the space of a minute and a half, after 
which its ebullitions commence and increase, and the water ascends for 
about two minutes more, when a denser body of steam makes its escape, 
and the water, reaching the mouth of the aperture, begins to boil more 
furiously, and overflows the greater part of the mound. In the course 
of the following minute, a rumbling noise is heard below, immediately 
alter which the water explodes, and the jets, which are all nearly of the 
same height, continue to be ejected, with a roaring noise, to the height 
of between fifteen and twenty feet, for the space of a minute, when the 
water instantly sinks into the, pipe, and resumes its original station. 
The operations of this spring, during the whole of their progress, are 
conducted with the utmost regularity, and do not-seem to vary half a 
minute in any of their stages. During the eruption, immensely large 
tolling volumes of steam burst from the mouth of the pipe, and render 
the scene more superbly grand and noble. 

‘ The incrustations, formed by the depositions of this fountain, are 
peculiarly beautiful.’—vol. i. pp. 144, 145. 


The Sydster is the smallest of the three. It consists of three 
apertures, two of which regularly alternate their’ jets; the third 
is quiet. Horrebow has asserted that when the water of the 
largest is put into a bottle, it continues to jet twice or thrice with 
the fountain ; but if the bottle be immediately corked, it bursts in 
pieces on the first eruption of the spring. ‘ I am sorry,’ says Dr. 
Henderson, ‘ I did not then know of this circumstance.’ This and 
his belief in the economical mice of Olafsen and Povelsen, may 
be reckoned among the instances of his credulity. For the latter 
of these stories, however, he has the sanction of Pennant, who, rea- 
soning from the sagacity of the beaver and squirrel, was not dis- 
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posed to question its probability. ‘ A party of six or ten mice select 
a flat piece of dried cow-dung on which they heap a quantity of 
berries; this, by their utiited force, they drag to the side of the 
river which they have to cross. As soon as launched they all em- 
bark ; and placing themselves with their heads towards the centre 
and their backs towards the water, their tails hanging in the stream 
serve asso many rudders to steer them across.’ Mr. Hooker laughs 
at this idle tale, and observes that every sensible Icelander does the 
same. Not so Dr. Henderson; on the contrary, he boasts of 
having established the truth of ‘ this important fact in natural his- 
tory ;’ and adds,-moreover, that these sagacious mice make use of 
dried mushrooms as sacks to carry their provisions home. His 
vouchers for the fact are the clergyman of Briamslek, and a lady 
‘in particular, who recollected having spent a whole afternoon, 
in her younger days, at the margin of a small lake on which these 
skilful navigators had embarked, and amused herself and compa- 
nions by driving them away from the sides of the lake as they ap- 

roached them.’—vol. ii. p. 187.—-We doubt, after all, whether the 

octor’s authorities will be considered as having established the 
* important fact in natural history.’ 

e description of the extensive streams of lava which, issuing 
from Leirhnukr and Krabla, between 1724 and 1730, inundated 
almost the whole plain along the northern and eastern shores of 
the lake Myvatn, calls forth a note of several pages on the traces 
of lava, volcanoes and hot springs to be found in the Bible, which 
we could well have spared. Between those two volcanoes is situ- 
ated the sulphur mountain, on which are vast beds of sulphur 
covered with so thin and deceitful a crust as to render it exceedingly 
dangerous to pass; presenting in places ‘ the most beautiful alumi- 
nous efflorescence, not more than half an inch in thickness;’ through 
this bed of pure sulphur a column of steam issues with a hissing 
noise; and at the edge of the plain an abrupt and precipitous de- 
scent excited in our traveller’s breast ‘a momentary trepidation and 
awe.’ Yet he adds, 


*I had scarcely recovered from my consternation, when a more 
terrific scene opewed on my view. Almost directly below the brink on 
which I stood, at the depth of more than six hundred feet, lay a row of 
large caldrons of boiling mud, twelve in number, which were in full 
and constant action; roaring, splashing, and sending forth immense 
columns of dense vapour, that, rising and spreading in the atmosphere, 
in a great measure intercepted the rays of the sun, who stood high above 
the horizon in the same direction. The boldest strokes of poetic fiction 
would be utterly inadequate to a literal description of the awful reali- 
ties of this place; nor can any ideas, formed by the strongest human 
imagination, reach half the grandeur, or the terrors, of the prospect. 
I stood for about a quarter of an hour, as if I had been petrified, with. 
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my eyes intensely fixed on the dreadful operations that were going on 
in the abyss below me, when, turning to the left, I had a full view of 
the tremendous Krabla, the Obsidian Mountain, and two or three other 
volcanic mountains, whose names I could not learn with any certainty.’ 
—vol, i. p. 168. 

The escape of a vast quantity of vapour strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, and the frequent eruptions of beng ae, made it 
dangerous to move on this part of the mountain. But the horrors 
occasioned by a nearer approach, and a more perfect view of the 
crater of Krabla are stated as ‘ absolutely indescribable.’ ‘ ‘The 
moment,’ says Dr. Henderson, ‘ that my eye took in the whole of 
the scene, [ became conscious of sensations the most repulsive and 
abhorrent. At the bottom of a deep gulley, lay a circular pool of 
black liquid matter, at least three hundred feet in circumference, 
from the middle of which a vast column of the same black liquid 
was erupted, with a loud thundering noise.’ The mass of matter 
thus thrown up in jets to the height of thirty feet consisted of water 
and sulphur, mixed with a bluish black bolus, ‘ equal in diameter 
to the column of water ejected by the Great Geyser at its strongest 
eruptions.’ The jets take place every five minutes, and last about 
two minutes and a half. Such is the brief and imperfect abstract of 
ascene, the awful impression of which, Dr. Henderson says, no 
length of time will ever be able to erase from his mind. 

Near to Krabla is the Obsidian Mountain, so called from the 
abundance of this material found on its surface. The long disputed 
point respecting the Neptunian or Plutonian formation of this sub- 
stance and pumice stone, has been completely set at rest by Sir 
George Mackenzie having found both pumice, obsidian and slags 
in conjunction, composing a great stream of lava, about twenty 
miles to the north-east of Mount Heckla.* 

After many perils, especially in fording the Yokul river, our tra- 
vellers had still a desert of six miles to cross, in a very dark night, 
without a guide, or the possibility of tracing any path, which 
obliged them to dismount, and ‘ commit themselves to the instinct 
of their horses;’ one of which, an old experienced animal, led the 
way over heights and hollows, till they were suddenly stopped in 
their progress by a steep elevation, the nature of which they were 
unable to ascertain with all their groping, until the servant called 
out ‘Ho! here is a window.’ Such adventures are not un- 
common in Iceland. A Danish officer told our author that he was 
once puzzled im this way in the dark, and did not discover his 
situation till one of the fore feet of his horse sunk into a hole, 
which turned out to be the chimney of a house. The house on the 
roof of which Dr. Henderson had thus fortunately stumbled was 





* Travels in Icclaud, p. 364. 
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Grimstad, where he met with a most cordial reception from all the 
family, consisting of a widow, with three sons and seven daughters, 
all in the bloom and sprightliness of youth; cheerfulness and con- 
tent shone in every countenance: removed to the distance of thirty 
miles from the nearest habitation, the inhabitants of this obscure and 
solitary farm preserve all the original simplicity of natural habits; 
they are unsuspecting, liberal and kind; and, what is still more to 
their praise, rationally pious, and possessed of ‘ a superior degree of 
religious information.’ 

Another desert, stretching in a south-easterly direction, brought 

our traveller to Hof, once famous for its heathen temple, the door 
of which still serves for that of the church. It is the residence of 
a dean. ‘ The parish of Hof contains upwards of four hundred 
souls; yet there is only one parishioner, upwards of eighty years of 
age, that-cannot read, and this individual is prevented by a natural 
infirmity.’ What a humiliating contrast do these poor islanders 
afford with one part—we fear with many parts—of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland !* 
. On leaving Hof, Dr. Henderson proceeded sobtherly through 
the White Syssel, on the eastern coast, by Lagarfliot and Eski- 
fiord. At the former of these places he had occasion to verify the 
remark of the good pastor of Audabrecka, ‘ that poverty was the 
bulwark of their happiness ;’ for here, where the soil is rich in pas- 
ture, and the fishery very productive, intoxication was not uncom- 
mon, and ‘ swearing, sloth, and slander,’ appeared to be habitual 
vices. . 

At Eskifiord, Dr. Henderson collected some chalcedonies and 
other mineralogical specimens, and ‘contemplated,’ he says, ‘ the 
infinite wisdom of God in some exquisite groups of crystals which 
presented themselves in every direction.’ The basaltic columns of 
Hornafliot of five, six and seven regular sides attracted his notice, 
and he ascertained that where jointed they were all concave at the 
upper end, and fitted exactly.to the convexity of the lower end of 
the superior joint. The natives call these natural structures Tril- 
lahlad, or the ‘Giant’s Wall,’ and the caverns usually found among 
them Dverga Kamrar, or the ‘ Dwarf’s Chambers ;’ whence our 
author infers that they have been accustomed to view such uncom- 
mon appearances as the production of certain intelligences superior 
to man.~ The beautiful pillars and stacks of basaltic rock at Sta 
pen, and, above all, the cave resembling that of Fingal on Staffe, 
suggest to our author, from the similarity of the objects and the co- 


* From a report of the Society for the Support of Schvols in the Highlands and the 
Islands of Scotland, it appears that, in two parishes, on the main land, cousisting of 
6,945 persons, 5,849 are unable to read; and in four parishes of the Islands, out of a 
population of 14,056, no Jess than 12,218 are unable to read ; so that in a population of 
21,001 souls there are only found 2,934 who can read a word of any language ! 
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incidence of the names, an idea of the latter having originally been 


_ by the same e. 
e now traversed the. of the vast chain of ice mountains 
on the eastern coast, as the Breidamark Yokul, Orefa Yokul, &c. 
of which, like the glaciers of Switzerland, are in progressive 
motion, and are here travelling downwards towards the sea; more 
particularly that of Breidamark, which must soon reach the shore ; 
and ‘ then,’ says our author, ‘ all communication between the 
southern and the eastern districts by this route will be cut off.’ 
Orefa Yokul is the highest mountain in the whole island. It burst 
in the year 1362 with a dreadful explosion, the effects of which 
are still but too visible, and are forcibly described by Dr. Hen- 
derson. 

Amidst this wreck of nature, amidst these forlorn and savage 
scenes of desolation and decay, our traveller found a farm called 
Hof, occupied by a person known over the whole island by the 
name of ‘ David of the Wilderness,’ remarkable for his enthusiastic 
attachment to ancient Scandinavian literature, and for retaining the 
habits and disposition of his forefathers. We are told that he pos- 
sesses upward of a hundred sagas in manuscript, most of which he 
has by heart; he has also a large collection of more recent rhymes, 
and, as he is himself a rhymer, his stock on hand is probably very 
considerable. 

With David for his guide, our traveller sets out for Shaftsfell. 
On the road he crosses the tract laid waste by the dreadful exunda- 
tion of the Orefa volcano in 1727. We would gladly have inserted 
the interesting account of this most awful visitation, had our limits 

rmitted ; but we must hasten to the eruption of the Skedera 

okul, which took place in 1783. 


‘ This eruption (says Dr. Henderson) not only appears to have been 
thore tremendous in its phenomena than any recorded in the modern 
annals of Iceland, but was followed by a train of consequences the most 
direful and melancholy; some of which continue to be felt at this day. 

‘ Immense floods of red-hot lava were poured down from the hills 
with amazing velocity, and, spreading over the low country, burnt up 
men, cattle, churches, houses, and every thing they attacked in their 

rogress. Not only was all vegetation, in the immediate neighbour- 
Sood of the volcano, destroyed by the ashes, brimstone, and pumice, 
which it emitted; but, being borne up to an inconceivable height in the 
atmosphere, they were scattered over the whole island, impregnating 
the air with noxious vapours, intercepting the genial rays of the sun, 
and empoisoning whatever could anys | the hunger or quench the thirst 
of man and beast. Even in some the more distant districts, the 
quantity of ashes that fell was so great, that they were gathered up by 
handfuls. Upwards of four hundred people were instantly deprived of 
a home; the fish were driven from the coasts, and the elements seemed 
x4 to 
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to vie with each other which should commit the greatest depredations ; 
famine and pestilence stalked abroad, and cut down their victims with 
ruthless cruelty ; while death himself was glutted with the prey. In 
some houses there was scarcely a sound individual left to tend the af- 
flicted, or any who possessed sufficient strength to inter the dead. The 
most miserably emaciated tottering skeletons were seen in every quar- 
ter. When the animals that had died of hunger and disease were con- 
sumed, the wretched creatures had nothing to eat but raw hides, and 
old pieces of leather and ropes, which they boiled and devoured with 
avidity. The horses eat the flesh off one another, and for want of other 
sustenance had recourse to turf, wood, and even excrementitious sub- 
stances; while the sheep devoured each other’s wool. Ina word, the 
accumulation of miseries, originating in the volcanic eruption, was so 
dreadful, that in the short space of two years, not fewer than 9,336 
human beings, 28,000 horses, 11,461 head, of cattle, and 190,488 sheep 
perished on the island !’—vol. i. pp. 274, 275. 


' ‘The next stage was the Abbey of Kyrkiube (now a respectable 
farm) a place of great celebrity in the annals of Iceland, as 
having been inhabited by Pupar, or Irish Christians, previously 
to the arrival of the Norwegians on the island; but it attracted 
the attention of our author from another cause. 


‘ A little to the east of Kyrkiube is one of the finest specimens of 
basaltic architecture I have ever beheld. — It lies close to the road, in 
the middle of the sand, and forms nearly a perfect square, measuring 
twenty-five feet in length, by twenty in breadth. The pillars are all 
pentagonal, and are joined together in the most exact manner. The 
interstices between them are nicely filled up with a thin stratum of a 
yellowish colour, and about the eighth part of an inch in thickness, 
which, being edged in along the surface, as if done with a trowel, sug- 
gests at first sight the idea of mortar. On a closer survey, however, 
it evidently appears to be a natural cement that has run in a liquid state 
while the pillars were forming. Their greatest diameter is about nine 
inches. The surface, which is nearly level'with the sand, is as smooth 
as pavement; and, having been bleached by the rains, wears a greyish 
aspect, which renders the spot very conspicuous, and is finely contrasted 
with the blackness of the surrounding sand. According to a tradition 
still current in the neighbourhood, these pillars were the foundation and 
floor of a monastery at a very remote period ; and indeed, considering 
the fact that Irish Christians once frequented the place, it is not alto- 
gether improbable, that, on their discovery of this bed of basalt, they 
may have erected a religious house on it, ially as it bofe so strik- 
ing a resemblance to the Giant's Causeway in their native country.’— 
vol. i, p. 301. 


Keeping along. the coast, our traveller directed his course to 
Oddé, where he found the amiable, learned, and hospitable host, 
the dean Steingrimr Jonson, mentioned by Sir George Mackenzie. 
From this place Mount Heckla was seen to rear its snow-capped 
summits to the clouds. Our old acquaintance does not appear “ 
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the same advantage in Dr. Henderson’s pages, as in some of those 
in which we had been accustomed to contemplate him; and we 
felt, at first, a little mortified at his degradation. 

‘ The recollection of the desolation which it has spread over the ad- 
jacent country, (Dr. Henderson says) inspired the mind with a temporary 
melancholy : was it not for this, there is little in Heckla to attract the 
notice of the traveller, even supposing him never to have seen any other 
mountains but those in its vicinity. ‘The Trehyrning has a far nobler 
and more picturesque appearance. Having been accustomed to hear 
of this Volcano as rivalling Etna, a strange prejudice in favour of its 
magnitude and grandeur had rooted itself in my mind, and I fancied 
the very sight of it must be replete with gratification. Now, however, 
when I had it direct before me, at a distance of about four and twenty 
miles, it sunk into comparative insignificance.’—p. 341. 

The heat of Heckla, for the last three years has considerably 
diminished the snow; this circumstance, with the long interval 
since the last eruption, has given rise to the apprehension that some 
new explosion is at no great distance. But the same story, and 
the same apprehensions were stated to Sir George Mackenzie in 
1810; at that time a thermometer placed among the slags on the 
side of the middle peak rose to 144°. 

From Oddé our traveller proceeded to Eyrarbacka, traversed the 
craters known by the name of Trolladyngiar, or ‘ magic heaps,’ and 
passing the Desolate Mountains, came, after a fatiguing ride, to the 
Trolla-bérn, or ‘ Giant’s Children,’ a number of small chimnies 
formed by the cooling of the lava; and on the 20th September, 
after an absence of “fifty-eight days, and a journey of more than 
1200 miles, attended with many inconveniences, and much peril, 
reached Reykiavik in safety. 

Here Dr. Henderson passed the long dreary winter, which how- 
ever happened to be an unusually mild one. He does not appear 
to have attended much to the meteorological phenomena of oad 
land; the most considerable of which, the Aurora-borealis, or 
Northern Lights, he had, he says, an opportunity of contemplating 
almost every clear night. It is not a little remarkable, that a phe- 
nomenon of so striking a nature as to force the attention of all 
descriptions of persons, and even of the irrational part of the cre- 
ation, should still occasion a doubt among philosophers whether its 
appearance is attended with a rustling noise. It seems to be the 
fashion of the present day, not only to question the fact, but also 
to deny the possibility of it; gratuitously assuming, however, as the 
basis of this denial, that the Aurora being removed beyond the limit 
of'the atmosphere, it is not in the nature of things, that it should 
produce any sound: but we are not told, by whom or by what 
process the altitude of this meteor has ever been determined. The 
testimony of eye-witnesses is certainly in favour of its emitting a 
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noise. Dr. Henderson says, ‘ when they are particularly quick and 
vivid, a crackling noise is heard resembling that which accompanies 
the escape of the sparks from an electric machine.’ Sir Charles 
Giesecke, who had frequent opportunities in Greenland of observ- 
ing them streaming forth with peculiar brilliancy, has remarked that 
they sometimes appeared very low, when they were much agitated, 
‘ and a crashing and crackling sound was heard like that of an electric 
spark, or of the falling hail.’ Gmelin gives a most terrific account 
of the effects of the Aurora-borealis on the borders of the Icy Sea; 
all the animals are terror-struck, the dogs of the hunters are seized 
with such dread that they crouch on the grouad, while the streams 
of brilliant light, in every tint of the rainbow, ‘ crackle, sparkle, 
hiss, make a whistling sound, and a noise equal to that of artificial 
fire-works.’ ‘I have frequently,’ says’ Hearne, a plain unostenta- 
tious traveller, ‘ heard them making a rustling and crackling noise, 
like the waving of a large flag in a fresh gale of wind.’ 

On the 16th of May, 1815, Dr. Henderson again set out from 
Reykiavik to complete his mission by visiting the western parts of 
the island. This journey need not detain us long, as a great part 
of it has been performed, and the occurring ojects described, by 
previous visitors from this couutry. 

Provided with a tent, he very rarely slept in an Icelandic habi- 
tation ; but at the small farm of Kampur he was driven to it as his 
only resource. 


* Having left my tent and bedding at Hvol, I was now under the ne- 
cessity of choosing an Icelandic bed, which, I must confess, I did not like, 
on more accounts than one; but as my fatigue was excessive, I was the 
more easily reconciled to my situation. I was shewn into an out-house, 
while the mistress of the farm made up a bed for me in the sleeping 
apartment, to which I soon repaired, through a dark passage, from 
which a few stepsled me into my chamber. The most of the family 
being still in bed, raised themselves nearly erect, naked as they were, to 
behold the early and strange visitor. Though almost suffocated for 
want of air, I should soon have fallen asleep, bad it not been for am uni- 
versal scratching that took place in all the beds in the room, which 
greatly excited my fears, notwithstanding the new and cleanly appear- 
ance of the wadmel on which I lay. At one period of the operation, 
the noise was, seriously speaking, paramount to that made by a groom 
in combing down his horses. Ultimately, however, every disagreeable 
emotion was stilled by the baliny power of sleep, and I enjoyed, for five 
hours, the soundest repose I ever had in my life. —vol. ii. pp. 84, 85. 

The innumerable small islands scattered over the great bay of 
Breidatiord are the products mostly of submarine volcanoes, and 
many of them rest ou magnificent pillars of basaltic rock. ‘They 
abound with eider-ducks, sea-parrots, and other fowl, which stun- 
ned the ears of our author with their clang, and in rising almost 
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darkened the atmosphere. The clergyman of Flatey, the best in- 
habited of them, has two parishes, one on the mainland, which ren- 
ders his official duties perhaps the most perilous as well as the most 
laborious of any im the Icelandic church ; yet such is the miserable 
pittance which he receives, that he is obliged to follow other occu- 
pations for the maintenance of his family, and has the reputation of 
being the best seal catcher on the island. 

On crossing Arnarfiord, we are entertained with some idle 
stories about the cunning of foxes, which have frequently been 
repeated, without being the more true on that account. Near 
Briamslek, on the northern shore of the Breidafiord, and in a ra- 
vine of the mountain behind the parsonage, a more worthy ob- 
ject engaged Dr. Henderson’s attention. It was ‘ one of the 
most interesting displays of surturbrand to be met with in the 
island.’ Sir George Mackenzie could procure no satisfactory 
account of the situation in which surturbrand occurs; some 
said it was found on rocks, others in alluvial soil; Olafsen and 
Povelsen say it is found in both, ‘ but their description,’ says Sir 
George, ‘ cannot be relied on; and we may look on this substance 
as one of the interesting objects that remain to be investigated in 
this remarkable country.’ Dr. Henderson’s account is therefore 
the more important as being drawn up from ocular inspectiort. 


‘Compared with others in the vicinity, the mountain is but of incon- 
siderable height, not appearing to rise to an elevation of more than 600 
feet. A torrent from the rising hills behind has cut its way through 
the different horizontal strata of which it is composed, so that a cleft 
presents itself between forty and fifty yards in depth. \ The east side of 
this cleft isentirely covered with debris, except at some particular spots, 
where rugged masses of a yellowish tuffla tower above the surface ; but 
the west side is more perpendicular, and consists of ten or twelve strata 
of surturbrand, Java, basalt, tuffa, and indurated clay, successively piled 
above each other. The surturbrand is undermost, and occupies four 
layers which are separated from each other by intermediate beds of soft 
sand-stone or clay. These layers are of unequal thickness, from a foot 
and a half to three feet, and run to the length of about thirty yards, when 
they disappear in the debris, They differ also in quality; the two lowest 
exhibiting the most perfect specimens of mineralized wood, free from all 
foreign admixture, of a jet black; and such pieces as have been ex- 
posed to the sun shine with great lustre, and are very splintery in their 
fracture. The numerous knots, roots, &c. and the annual circles ob- 
servable in the ends of the trunks or branches, removed every doubt of 
the vegetable origin of this curious substance. The only changes it has 
undergone are induration aud compression; having been impregnated 
with bituminous sap, and flattened by the enormous weight of the super- 
incumbent rocks. Some few branches stretch at times across the bed, 
but in general they all lie parallel with one another, and are frequently 
pressed together, so as to form a solid mass. The third stratum is not 
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‘so pure, being mixed with a considerable portion of ferruginous matter ; 
grey externally, but black in the fracture, has no lustre, and is much 
heavier than the former, yet possesses evident traits of its vegetable cha- 
racter. The fourth or uppermost stratum consists of what the Iceland- 
ers call steinbrand, or coal, from which it differs only in the absence of 
the gloss, and its containing a quantity of earthy matter. It still retains 
some faint marks of wood. ’ 

* Remarkable as the appearance of this rock-wood undoubtedly is, 
a still more surprising phenomenon makes its appearance between the 
second and third strata, viz. a bed of dark grey schistus, about four 
inches in thickness, that admits of being divided into numerous thin 
‘plates, many of which possess the tenuity of the finest writing paper, 
and discovers on both sides the most beautiful and accurate impressions 
of /eaves, with all their ramifications of nerves, ribs, and fibres, in the 
best state of preservation. ‘The whole of the schistose body is, in fact, 
nothing but an accumulation of leaves closely pressed together, and par- 
tially interlaid with a fine alluvial clay. It is also worthy of notice, 
that when you separate any of the leaves from the mass, they are uni- 
formly of a greyish or brown colour on the surface, and black on the 
opposite side. Most of those on the specimens now before me are of 
the common poplar, (populus tremula,) and some of them, in the judg- 
ment of an eminent botanical gentleman,* appear to be of the populus 
takkamahaka. A few birch and willow leaves are also observable, but 
very small in size: whereas many of the poplar leaves are upwards of 
three inches in breadth.’—vol. ii. pp. 114—116. 

There are only three ways, Dr. Henderson says, in which surtur- 
brand can be supposed to originate ;—first, by the overturning and 
entombing of large forests, which may have existed on the island at 
a remote period. Secondly, by an accumulation of drift-timber 
from the Missouri, (this is quite new to us,) or from the northern 
coasts of Siberia. Or, lastly, ‘it may have grown in a former 
world.’ It is not for us to decide whether any and which of these 
speculations of the Doctor be the true one; the last predominates 
in his own mind, though, for fear of offehding pious ears, he thinks 
it necessary to explain what is meant by a ‘ former world.’ This 
may be right; but he might surely have suppressed, without preju- 
dice to his work, the hypothesis concerning ‘ the forests that grew 
on the sunk continent that now supports the Atlantic.’ 

The surturbrand is chiefly used by the natives for the smithy: 
but being very hard and susceptible of a high polish, it is also em- 

loyed for. tables and other ornamental articles of household furniture. 
Ri a specimen seen by Sir George Mackenzie, he concluded it 
to be oak; but Professor Bergman, from two pieces sent to him 
by Von Troil says, ‘I can almost affirm, with perfect certainty, 





* Professor Hornemanun of Copenhagen. . 
that 
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that the largest is of the pinus abies.’ Neither oak, -pine,* nor 
poplar, however, were ever known to grow in Iceland. 

Something very similar to the surturbrand has recently been dis- 
covered on the flat isthmus of the Cape of Good Hope, about ten 
miles from the shore of Table Bay. ‘The Dutch fancy it to be the 
remains of ships; but have not yet decided whether they are 
some of those which fetched peacocks for Solomon, or Chinese 
junks which brought the Hottentots to the Cape, or, as the more 
serious part of the colony suppose, the remains of Noah’s ark. 
Some specimens of this fossil wood, exhibited at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s, had very much the appearance of Bovey coal ; other pieces 
“had the grain of the wood perfectly distinct and resembling that of 
cedar. 

Once more Dr..Henderson makes a rapid journey to the very 
northern extremity of the island, and a more rapid return to the 
southward; but as there is a want of agreement between his chart 
and his text, it is no easy matter to trace his movements. We 
find him, however, considerably to the southward of Bz on the 
Hrutafiord, when, on the night of the 23d of June, ‘ the king of 
day, like a vast globe of fire, stretched his sceptre over the realms 
of night ;’ that is to say, in plain language, for we do not greatly 
admire the purity of the Doctor’s metaphor, the sun did not set: we 
are told indeed, that he remained in the same degree of altitude 
above the horizon forhalfanhour. Now as Bz is in latitude 65° 
30’, and the whole body of the sun was above the horizon for half 
an hour, the refraction must have been prodigious, unless indeed 
Dr. Henderson viewed it from a higher mountain than we suspect 
to be in that quarter of the island. Here also ‘ the singing of swans 
on the neighbouring lakes added to the novelty of the scene.’ The 
Icelandic swan sings or whistles while in full health and vigour, and 
does not, like the swan of Cayster, or rather of the poets, reserve his 
melody for his own dirge. ‘ Its sound,’ says Pennant, ‘ is whoogh, 
whoogh, very loud and shrill, but not disagreeable, when heard far 
above one’s head, and modulated by the winds. The natives of Ice- 
land compare it to the notes of a violin: in fact, they hear it at the 
end of their long and gloomy winter, when the return of the bird 
announces the return of summer; every sound must be therefore 
melodious which presages the speedy thaw, and the release from 
their tedious confinement.’ i 

Our traveller’s next station is Baula, ¢@ conical mountain 3000 
feet in height, the lower part of which is of white-coloured basalt, 
scattered about in the wildest disorder. Dr. Henderson regrets 
that this mountain was not examined by Sir Geo. Mackenzie und 
his party, as it is incontestibly, in his opinion, the most remarkable 

* Mr. Hooker heard of one pine, (pinus sylvestris,) but did not see it. 
mountain 
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mountain on the island. So think the natives; for as none have 
yet been able to reach its summit, it is fabled that there is to be 
found on it a beautiful ‘ country, constantly green, and abounding 
in trees, inhabited by a dwarfish race of men, whose sole employ- 
ment is the care of their fine flocks of sheep.’* 

From Baula our traveller proceeded to Reykiadal, or the ‘ Valley 
of Smoke,’ justly so named from the numerous columns of vapour 
which its bot springs incessantly send forth. One of these springs 
is described as remarkable for the resemblance of its operations to 
those of a steam-engine. In this valley Dr. Henderson was nearly 
suffocated with hot and dense vapours. ‘ At the distance of ovly 
a few yards before me,’ he says, ‘roared not fewer than sixteen 
boiling caldrons, the contents of which raised in broken heights 
were splashed about the margins, and ran with great impetuosity 
in numberless streamlets down the precipice on which the springs 
are situated.’ 

At Saurbe our author met with an object of a different nature 
to excite his admiration, in the person of an old clergyman of 
seventy-four years of age, living on a small farm capable only of 
affording pasture to a few sheep and cattle, with a stipend of about 
thirty rix-dollars a year. ‘ A man,’ says our author, ‘ who had read 
more of his Hebrew Bible than hundreds of the more opulent 
clergy in Great Britain; and what was more surprising, did not 
commence the study of the original language of the Old ‘Testament, 
till he had reached his sixtieth year.’—Justly does our author ob- 
serve, that ‘ to whatever part of this surprising island the traveller 
may turn, he is sure to meet with some phenomenon or other, 
either of a physical or moral nature.’ On the 29th of June he re- 
returned, for the second time, to Reykiavik. 

Once more this indefatigable traveller set out, on the 18th of 
July, for the northern extremity of the island, to complete the 
object of his mission. In this journey he visited the remarkable 
cavern of Surtshellir, formed by a crust of lava, measuring about 
40 feet in height, by 50 in breadth, and extending to the length of 
4304 feet, containing within it many beautiful stalactites, vast 
quantities of ice and snow, and in some places water. The Doctor 
gives a minute account of this subterranean cavern, in which he 
spent four hours ;—when he left this chilly vault and came into the 
open sunshine, the transition, he says, was ‘ almost the same as if 
one had suddenly exchanged a Greenland winter for an African 
summer.’ We regret that we can only find room for that part of 
the description which opens upon the central desert. 

‘ We now entered the aperture at the Frey end, and almost instan- 
taneously found ourselves enveloped in thicker darkness than ever, but 

* Hooker’s Tour in Iceland, p. 244. 
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met with neither water nor stones. The floor was covered with a thick 
coating of ice, and dipped so rapidly, that, finding it impossible to keep 
our feet, we sat down, and slid forward by our own weight. On holding 
the torches close to the ice, we could discover its thickness to seven or 
eight feet, clear as crystal. It was not long till we reached a spot, the 
grandeur of which amply rewarded all our toil: and would have done 
so, though we had travelled an hundred times the distance to see it. 
The roof and sides of the cave were decorated with the most superb 
icicles, crystallized in every possible form, many of which rivalled in 
_ minuteness the finest zeolites; while, from the icy floor, rose pillars of 
the same substance, assuming all the curious and phantastic shapes 
imaginable, mocking the proudest specimens of art, and counterfeiting 
many well-known objects of animated nature. Many of them were 
upwards of four feet high, generally sharpened at the extremity, and 
about two feet in thickness. A more brilliant scene perhaps never 
presented itself to the human eye, nor was it easy for us to divest our- 
selves of the idea that we actually beheld one of the fairy scenes de- 
picted in eastern fable. The light of the torches rendered it peculiarly 
enchanting.’—vol. ii. pp. 195, 196. 

We must here (though much remains on which we could dwell 
with pleasure) close our account of these interesting volumes, which 
we venture to say will be found productive of a very high degree of 
instruction as well as amusement, by all who have any relish for the 
grand and awful scenes of nature, or for the honest and artless sim- 
plicity, now so rarely found, of an uncorrupted race of people. 

We had nearly overlooked the Appendix. It contains (besides a 
translation of a spirited Icelandic Ode on the Bible Society) an 
‘ Historical View of the Icelandic Translations of the Scriptures,’ 
compiled with great diligence; and an ‘ Inquiry into the Nature and 
Characteristic Features of Icelandic Poetry,’ which evinces not only 
good taste, but an acquaintance with the subject never attained be- 
fore, we believe, by any of our countrymen, 





Art. Il.— Women ; or, Pour et Contre. A Tale. By the Author 
of ‘ Bertram.’ 3 vols. Edinburgh. 1818. 

A HASTY reader might wonder what could induce an author to. 
take up a style of composition which appears to unite the ex- 
tremes of vulgarity and heroics, of poverty and pedantry—to spoil a 
very ordinary story by extraordinary exertions, and to throw away 
thoughts and language, which would furnish out another Bertram, 
upon the ephemera of a circulating library. We have however dis- 
covered, or believe that we have discovered, that the work is not 
quite what it appears, nor the reverend author altogether so weak 
and inconsistent as he seems to be at first sight. He aspires (ac- 
cerding tu our view of the subject) to convey instruction through the 
, pages 
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pages ofa romance; and as children (he writes evidently for ex- 
treme youth) are prevailed upon to take their powders in jelly, he 
has endeavoured to make his lessons palatable by administering them 
in the shape of a novel. 

The great object of the author is to turn this species of writing 
into ridicule—to show with how little talent or ingenuity three 
volumes may be concocted—to exhibit the monstrous, the impos- 
sible absurdities which can be passed off as a plot—and to expose 
the raving nonsense which novel readers are content to receive as 
sublimity and pathos. 

We have before seen some attempts of this kind, and we re- 
member to have read the Heroine and one or two other mock ro- 
mances with considerable amusement; but these were feeble and 
ineffective compared with the present production,—their irony was 
too fine, and their pleasantry hardly sufficiently obvious ; nor did they 
expose, in sufficient caricature, all the absurdities which they pro- 
posed to laugh out of countenance:—the admirable work now 
before us is of a much higher pitch; in the first place its size and 
appearance (no inconsiderable points in the merit of a novel) are 
copied exactly from some of the best models; the insidious design 
of a satirical pamphlet is easily detected, but the imposing gravity 
of three volumes, of about three hundred pages each, sets suspi- 
cion (as well as some others of the faculties) asleep, and a reader 
may swallow the whole dose before he finds out that he has been 
tricked. 

In the next place the author has taken care, every now and then, 
to assume so grave and serious a tone, that the detection of his 
pleasantry is postponed from page to page. Very often, when 
you are just ready to burst out, and ‘ laugh like parrots at a bag- 
piper,’ the solemn wag puts on so sober a countenance that your 
muscles recompose themselves, and your delusion, or at least your 
wonder, is agreeably prolonged, even to the very catastrophe. 

The third peculiar merit of this parody, for such we must call 
it, is that the objects of its ridicule are not imaginary: the author 
grapples manfully with the prevailing taste of the public, and 
does not hesitate to caricature the most striking characters of the 
most popular romances of the day ; and his happy, though auda- 
cious art contrives to render personages copied from Madame de 
Staél, ‘or the author of Waverley, absolutely ridiculous. This is 
the most effective part of the work, and if it happily shall dimi- 
nish the admiration which but too many persons feel for Corinne or 
Meg Merrilies, the reverend monitor will, we presume, consider 
his time as not mispent. 

The last and not the least merit which we shall notice is, that 
he has artfully contrived to wheedle the incautious reader mto a 
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great deal of miscellaneous literature ; and while he appears to be 
relating the story of a gang of mad Irish men and women, he is 
really expending the fruits of his severer studies. ‘The learning is 
not, as we shall see, very deep, nor very accurate ; but still it is so 
much above what young ladies would otherwise read at Brighton 
or Broadstairs, that we think the author is entitled to great com- 
mendation for this happy mode of conveying instruction. 

We have strong doubts whether it be quite fair to attempt to gite 
a summary of the story. The absurdities, which pass off well 
enough when spread through three volumes, will hardly bear 
gathering up into half a dozen lines; and the reader who should 
look at the mere skeleton of the plot, might accuse the author of 
pursuing his ridicule too openly, and of destroying the effect of 
his satire by the extreme lengths to which it is carried. We are 
aware of all this; but as there are several points of pleasantry 
which we can hardly bring to light without making some kind 
of statement of the story, we hope the ingenious author will for- 
give us if we venture on a brief but faithful abstract of the table. 

In the month of November, (the day unluckily is not mentioned,) 
in the year 1814, about seven o’clock jn the evening, the stage 
coach which plies between a remote province in Ireland and the 
capital, broke down at the little village of Lucan, about five miles 
from Dublin. In this coach happened to be Mr. or rather Master 


De Courcy, a well-grown lad of good property, who had just left 
school and was proceeding to finish his education at the university 
of Dublin. His guardians (like true novel guardians) had sent him 
unattended, even by a servant, to find his way into his college, of 
which he knows nothing, wee a city in which he never was. 


When the coach breaks down all the other passengers choose, most 
unaccountably, to remain at Lucan for the night, but De Courcy— 
the only one probably who knows nothing of the way—sets forth 
manfully for the city; the evening was, as usual, delightful, but it 
degenerated, as usual, into a stormy night: in the outskirts of the 
town our young traveller meets, as usual, a post-chaise and four 
driving furiously along—as usual, there is a heroine in’ it—as usual, 
she is in the power of some monster who is hurrying her away with 
some atrocious design. De Courcy, as usual, pursues the-carriage, 
and after several of the usual difficulties rescues the beautiful and in- 
sensible’ Eva from an old hag m whose cottage she had been just 
deposited by the unknown ravisher, and restores her to her guardian, 
’ who luckily happens to be in the streets at that time of night, and 
hearmg a person inquiring for a hackney coach naturally guesses'he 
can be no other than the er of bis niece.— But the guardian 
1s a methodist, who, little inclmed to improve his acquaintance 
with De Courcy, takes his niece home without giving her preserver 
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even an invitation to pay them a visit—the visit of inquiry is not- 
withstanding paid, and les and Eva become deeply enamoured 
of each other; he, our readers already know, is a perfect model of 
a man, six feet high, dark eyes, brown hair, and the noblest intel- 
ligence of countenance; she, on the contrary, is fair—touchingly 
fair—her eyes are of the usual melting blue, and her deportment 
has all the usual amiable and graceful timidity of the soft-eyed 
maids of romance. She is just fifteen, quite a marriageable age, 
but as he is only seventeen, and as both are in good health, new 
incidents must be imagined to make the book go on a little longer 
before it can be concluded either by death or wedlock. 

Accordingly, a brilliant Italian actress arrives in Dublin—not 
Madame Catalani, but a Madame Dalmatiani, who is a perfect 
parody of Corinne. With her too De Courcy is fascinated and by de- 
grees enamoured, till at last he divides his time between the methodist 
meeting-house, where Eva never lifts her gentle eyes from her hymn 
book, and the theatre, where the adorable Dalmatiani wins all hearts 
and transports all imaginations. But she is no common actress. 
She is a woman of property, and rather plays from vanity and en- 
thusiasm than for profit. She keeps a great house, troops of ser- 
vants, gaudy equipages, an elegant table, and gives splendid assem- 
blies, at which she sings, dances, and talks and poetry after 
the manner of her prototype. She is so fine a judge of the arts 
that she carries about with her a ‘ beautiful cast of the Venus de 
Medici,’ to which she modestly transfers the wreaths which her 
admirers offer to her. De Courcy is admitted to her select 
society ; she, as in courtesy bound, grows enamoured of him—he, 
in return, becomes intoxicated with ber: but she is, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, a woman of nice virtue, and De Courcy is a man 
of nice honour ; so their love is all of a matrimonial tendency, and 
he offers her his hand. Poor Eva in the meanwhile pines away; 
she is too gentle to fret. De Courcy has fits of repentance, and 
Zaira (Madame Dalmatiani) is perplexed between jealousy of the 
one, love of the other—the stage in the evening—the assembly at 
night; in short, one wonders how she can avoid running mad. 

Sur ces entrefaites, et 4 propos de bottes, the allies arrive in 
Paris, and thither the fascinating Zaira and the faithless Charles 
hasten. are now. inseparable and recognised lovers, and again 
the novel is tened with a premature conclusion, when Charles 
fortunately learns from a French gentleman, that Zaira the young, 
the beautiful, the » has been many years married, and has 
even borne a child. (shit ‘ghana trasl lo Gienep anaath-them 

se in a species of fury and ir,” (vol. ii. p. 47.); and 
thought of his ‘ intellectual’ 8 having condescended to 
tear a child, staggers his resolution of marrying her ; at this critical 
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wroment his prudent guardian writes to him, (not to know why he 
has left his college and gone strolling through Europe at the age 
of seventeen years and seven manths,) but to dissuade him from 
marrying Madame Dalmatiani who is only twice as old as himself. 
This beautiful and parental epistle concludes in these words :— 


* Let not the country that can boast a Grattan, a Curran, a Moore, 
an Edgeworth, a Lady Morgan, a Phillips, a Shiel, reckon a character 
so degraded among those of her children ! 


Even this pathetic apostrophe might have failed, and Charles De 
Courcy might have disgraced the country of Charles Phillips, but 
that he hears from an acquaintance just arrived from Ireland that 
Eva is dying—not a sham Irish death,—but really and bond fide 
dying. 

This fatal intelligence strikes him to the heart—it is his own 
‘death-wound; his constitution, never strong, is suddenly impaired, 
and his conscience as suddenly awakened ; he hastens back to Ire- 
land to attend the bed-side of Eva. Zaira is heart-broken at his 
evasion, and as near death’s door as either Eva or De Courcy—but 
she musters up strength to follow him. Then comes the usual 
death-bed etlaircissement—the old hag from whom De Courcy 
had rescued Eva, and who figures on sundry occasions throughout 
the work, in all the squalid distraction of an Irish pauper lunatic, 
turns out to have been once a most beautiful young peasant girl se- 
duced by a man of fortune—Zaira, the young, the elegant, the in- 
tellectual, is her bastard daughter, who ran away with an Italian 
fiddler,—and Eva is the child of Zaira and grand-child of the beg- 
gar woman ! 

The conclusion now becomes easy—Eva, De Courcy, and the 
beggar-woman all die on the spot, and Madame Dalmatiani is left, 
like Moonshine and Wall, to bury the dead! 

Sach is the story; and we believe our readers will now agree 
that it presents a collection of all the extravagancies of all novels 
which none but a master-hand would have made. 

It is now time to show that the execution surpasses the design; 
* materiam superat opus,’ as Madame Dalmatiani would have 
said. 

The imitations of Corinne are too diffuse to be extracted; some 
of them are very comical, but in others truth obliges us to say 
there is somewhat of exaggeration. Corinne never talks either 
Greek or Hebrew; while Zaira is a perfect Polyglott, quotes 
all the mottos of the Spectators and Ramblers in tbe original 


tongue—and talks you 
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For instance, when she.thinks she is dying the following are repre- 
sented as her meditations. 

‘ Then crowded on her mind the awful story of that night in Alexan- 
dria, when the sound of subterranean music and revelry, passing out 
towards the enemy's camp, was heard by those who were feasting with 
Antony and Cleopatra at their last banquet, reminding them terribly of 
the contrasted splendour of their former destiny; and the gloom of that 
which was approaching. Then followed the tremendous MrraCaswpsba 
ertevbsy, of the Jewish history, when God left them for ever; when 
Ichabod was pronounced by the voice of the Eternal Judge, and the glory 
of their hierarchy and their temple departed from them for ever.’—vol. 
iii. p. 272, 273. : 

is is but a small sample of Zaira’s erudition—the reverend 
author has artfully contrived to communicate under her name all 
he knows, and, we sometimes suspect, a little more. 

Let us observe how naturally he beguiles his young readers into 
historical, classical, and scientific knowledge in extracts.of a letter 
from Zaira to Delphine, a French lady of her acquaintance. 

* You cannot comprehend what I have felt, since I learned the object 
of his (De Courcy’s) attachment is an evangelical female. You do 
not exactly understand this phrase, Delphine. You can explain it to 
yourself by the puritans of Cromwell's time with whose history you are 
well acquainted. Mezentius, who united a dead body to a living one, 
was guilty of a less crime and less cruelty than he who unites De 
Courcy with this girl—With her sect all the enjoyments, all the pri- 
vations of life, are to be viewed exactly in the same plane.—Like the 
Arabian chief when he was going to burn the library of Alexandria, they 
would have employed the short dilemma.— Would not Guido’s Aurora, 
and Raphael’s Cartoons, and Rembrandt's Descent from the Cross, be 
all mortgaged at this moment for the vile wooden cut of an evangelical 
preacher, with his lank hair and Iscariot visage ?—Would not Sculpture, 
if she pleaded for her life with Laocoon in one hand and Niobe in the 
other, be rejected for some spruce monument over Dr. Coke or Dr. 
Huntiagton ?—vol. ii. p. 139—148. 


Thus im order to comprehend the single word evangelical, a 


young lady may be induced to inform herself concerning the puri- 
tans of the seventeenth century and the tyrant Mezentius, whose his- 
tory she cannot have cheaper than in Lempriere’s classical dic- 
tionary or Dryden's Virgil; the phrase of seen in the same plane 
will force her into geometry ; the Alexandrian library will open to 
her the history of Mahomet and his followers. As for dilemmas, 
Auroras, Iscariots, Cartoons, Laocoons, and Niobes, we suppose 
she may already have heard of them; but we marvel where she is 
to look, for the two doctors :—and we are obliged to confess our 
suspicions, that, in speaking of Rembrandt’s Descent from the 
Cross, the reverend author himself hallucinates, and that for — 

brandt 
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brandt we should read Rubens. See then what a store of know- 
ledge these passages force upon the reader ! 

‘ Delphine’s answer,’ we are told, ‘ contained that mixture of 
frivolity, wordliness, &c. &c. which formed her character.'-—p. 149. 


‘ It is impossible that you can longer deceive yourself. You never 
deceived me. You love this man. For it happens that we never dream 
of commencing friends, till we have actually taken ‘our oop as lovers 
in the last stage. Then your tirade against that poor girl and her relj- 
gion. Can any power.on earth persuade me, that you would sit down 
to study divinity, for the sake of abusing a set of people, whom you 
would care no more about than the Camisards of France; only that 
you choose to be in love with a boy whom one of these pretty puritans 
has captivated ? 

‘ Fear not, my charming Zaira! there will always be enough to love 
the world, if all the begging Bonzes of the East were united with all 
the mendicant orders of Europe, and they again backed by the ghosts of 
the Rump-parliament, raised from the dead for the purpose. Do you 
remember your admirable Shakspeare? ‘ Thinkest thou, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale? Yea, by Saint 
Anne, and ginger shall be hot in the mouth too!” 

‘ And now, my dear Zaira, that I have removed your apprehensions 
about the world being turned upside down-by these moral Archimedes’s, 
have the goodness to remove mine (if you can) about yourself. All my 
levity forsakes me when I think of your situation. Waken, waken, my 
charming Zaira, from your dream! it is but a dream; or sleep on and 
perish, as the botanists did in their tour of exploration on the coasts of 
New Holland. 

The cant of university-commencements—the Camisards of France 
—the begging bonzes—the Rump Parliament—Shakspeare, Ar- 
chimedes, and Sir Joseph Banks!—A young lady may well ex- 
claim, ‘ If Delphine be frivolous, what must I be, who, except 
Shakspeare and that parliament with the queer name, have never 
heard of any of these affairs?” Emulation will be thus generated ; 
information will follow, and boarding-school girls will be as pro- 
found as the reverend author of Bertram. 

This correspondence concludes with a pleasant ridicule of the 
inconsistency into which novelists are often betrayed by labouring 
after consistency. ‘This same learned lady, because she is a French 
=r and of course frivolous, must write thus of the capture of 

aris. 

*« Mon dieu!—The allies are absolutely within a few leagues of 
Paris. What horrors surround us! I know not how mon joli will 
ric They say those Cossacks eat cats! Horrible, I will rather perish 

rst. ’ 

* “ Ah, my beautiful Zaira, the artillery of the allies is sending its 
thunders from the heights of Montmartre. What an event! How 
astonishing! What a disgrace to the history of civilised nations! 

x3 Paris, 
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Paris, the metropolis of the world, invested by hostile forces! Paris, 
that like Sparta, never saw the smoke of an enemy's camp! After this, 
the sacking of Rome by pagan Goths, or by catholic imperialists in the 
time of Clement, may be read with very little emotion. Ah, my God! 
ba will become of my cat if the Cossacks eat him ?’—vol. ii. p. 161 
—103. 

Sparta, Rome, Brennus, Pope Clement, and my cat! 

. We have examples in abundance of all kinds of absurdity in 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and above all in English, with which the au- 
thor endeavours to amuse us, but we have not room to spare 
for any more extracts. Parodies, as we once before said, should 
be short—Mr. Mathurin’s, though admirably sustained, is too long, 
and we may venture to say also that the mask is never sufficiently 
removed—we know that the reverend author means to be merry at 
the expense of novel writers and port-folio pedants, but we regret 
to say that we have heard that some persons, mistaking his book for 
a serious production, have censured it as degrading, by its folly, its 
ignorant pedantry, its constant fustian, and its occasional blasphemy, 

e character of a clerical author; while others, equally well dis- 

, but more simple, have looked upon it not only as serious 
ut as meritorious, and have praised it as having all the qualities 
of an excellent novel. Though both these opinions are alike un- 
founded, we would advise the writer to take warning from them. 
We are satisfied that he would repel either imputation with equal 
indignation, but he ought not to expose himself to such misappre- 
hension; and we are glad to see that instead of the perplexing rid- 
dle of a mock romance, he has been employing himself, to the same 
moral end, on a volume of ‘ Sermons’ which we have seen adver- 
tised, and which we have no doubt will be as excellent in their way 
as ‘ Bertram’ or ‘ Women, and at least by their name and charac- 
' ter be sacred from any of the misconstructions put on the volumes 
we have just endeavoured to vindicate, 





Art. III. Samor, Lord of the b City. An Heroic Poem. 


By the Rev. H. H. Mi 
1818. 


"THERE is scarcely any department of literature, indeed we 

might say of any art or science, in which certain characteristic 
changes may not be remarked in almost every age, either as to the 
manner or the degree in which it is pursued. ese changes it is 
always interesting to notice, either br the causes from which they 
flow, or the consequences to which they give birth. If we mistake 
not, a revolution of this nature has been observable of late years in 
the criticism of this country, especially.in that department of it 
which professes to regulate poetical taste, and assign the — 
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of poetical merit; and we shall, perhaps, experience the indul- 
gence of our readers if we take the opportunity, afforded to us by 
a poem of great power, of explaining the nature of the occasional 
change alluded to, and of making a few remarks on the consequences 
resulting fron: it. P 

Poetical criticism of old was a laborious task, undertaken with a 
due respect for the subject of its animadversions, yet sustained with 
a due sense of its own importance; it was open and responsible ; 
professedly, perhaps ostentatiously, scientific ; directed to its own 
— objects, and confined within the limits of its own province. 

gnorance in the individual might occasionally make this criticism 
contemptible, or malevolence render it odious ; the witlings too of 
every age have claimed a prescriptive right of amusing themselves at 
the expense of the critics. But these were not adxéa Bédy; they fell 
innocuous—and, on the whole, however its comparative rank in the 
scale of literature might vary at different periods, poetical criticism 
was, and could not fail to be, highly respectable. 

We have said that it was confined to the limits of its own pro- 
per province; if we were required to explain what we under- 
stand that to be, we should say that poetical criticism should pro- 
perly be conversant with every thing in poetry, but that which flows 
exclusively and directly from the native power of the poet. It 
should watch over the correctness of language, metre, imagery, 
metaphor, the appropriateness of ail these both to the character of 
the whole, and to the particular part under examination, This 
is one class of its duties ; another, though less strictly so, is to ob- 
serve upon the positive richness and variety of these ingredients, 
the force and glow of the language, the harmony and changing 
cadence of the versification, the perfection and grouping of the 
imagery, the number and vividness of the metaphors. Rising still 
higher, but still within the same limits, its duty is to consider the 
choice of the subject in many different points of view, the relation 
of the parts to each other, the unity of the whole; the conception, 
the sustainment, the contrast of the personages, the purity of the 
thoughts and the general moral effect of the poem. 

Our readers may perhaps smile at the terms ‘ confined,’ and 
‘ limits,’ when they consider the arduous, and extensive province 
which we have assigned to the poetical critic; and we are aware 
that it might be hard for us to instance any single individual who 
had filled up with success the outline of duties here sketched. But 
it is not necessary for our argument that we should do so—it is 
enough if we have represented fairly the general system on which 
poetical criticism then proceeded, and the objects usually kept in 
view by it. The practice, at least of the present day, is very dif- 
ferent—peetical criticism is no longer a laborious, or a responsible 
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task ; it is chiefly anonymous, and confined to short disquisitions in 
periodical journals. As no system is digested, and no principles 
recurred to, little preparation or knowledge is deemed 1 
The lawyer steals an evening from his brief, the merchant from his 
accounts; the fine gentleman sacrifices a rout or an opera. We 
intend to speak disrespectfully of no one, but it is manifestly very 
unlikely that such men should be fitted to fulfil the task they assume 
according to the description above given of it—but even if they 
were, it would not answer the purpose with which they undertake 
it, so to fulfil it. ‘They are in general men of brilliant talents ; and 
they become critics to display these talents in the manner most 
attractive to the circle in which they move. This is not to be done 
by minute and even verbal examination, by analysis, or by recur- 
rence to standards and fixed principles ; such criticism would have 
very little chance of being read with delight discipularum inter 
cathedras, or of being carried home, and noted down from the 
‘ persiflante’ conversation of our literary parties. ‘The criticism, 
therefore, of the present day, as might be expected, dwells chiefly 
on topics more attractive in themselves, and which those who pro- 
fess the art are more qualified to treat in an attractive manner. 
Thus we have highly wrought, and not very short descriptions of 
poetry in general, ingenious theories respecting poetic power, ge- 
nius and association, parallels drawn, and contrasts exhibited be- 
tween the sister arts; rapturous declamations on fancy, the pictu- 
resque, natural beauty, and harmony; general comparisons between 
the fables of different poems, and the characteristic qualities of 
different poets, with an artful selection either of the best or worst 
passages of the work under consideration. Lt is not surprising that 
these critiques should be commonly very entertaining, for they are 
commonly the production of ingenious men writing upon elegant 
and interesting subjects, subjects too, be it always remembered, 
upon which it only requires talent to write brilliant and plausible 
essays. They have too another charm, in the exact quantity of 
metaphysical knowledge which they presuppose or require in the 
reader. Of all the gratifications of intellectual vanity and in- 
dolence with which the literature and philosophy of the present day 
abound, there is none so soothing and delicious to minds elegantly 
informed but not soundly disciplined, as to play upon the surface of 
metaphysics. 

But entertaining as such critiques certainly are, it is manifest 
that they contribute very slightly to the true ends of criticism ; they 
do not regulate or improve the taste either of the public or the 
poet. The public, flattered and entertained as it is for a time, is 
not deceived in the main; it is too plain for the dullest not to see 
that those who fill the chair of criticism teach none of its princi- 
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ples, and lay down no rules by which poetry in general is to be 
judged ; the consequence is that they are read and admired, but 
neither consulted nor remembered. ‘This is not the worst however; 
for criticism might act indirectly with more force even than by im- 
mediate application to the public: if those who write poetry were 
taught to do so with a proper knowledge of the principles of their 
art, and with a due observance of them, the taste of those who read 
it could not long be very uncultivated. But how should the genus 
irritabile respect the opinions of the modern critic? They see in him 
in general an ambitious rival, one who approaches them most in- 
judiciously on their own ground, who is not intent upon laying 
before the world a fair examination of their faults and beauties, but 
solicitous only that the critique should be at least as shining and 
poetical as the poem itself. ; 

It would be imprudent probably, and certainly would be invidious 
for us to insist at greater length upon this irrelevancy of matter, 
and false brilliance of manner in modern criticism; but we must 
briefly notice two errors flowing from them which, as we think, 
characterise modern poems and poets. As criticism becomes lowly 
rated, all rules become equally neglected ; the only thing sought 
after is the exhibition of talent; point out to a poet a tame passage 
in this page, and he answers with a beautiful one in the next; in 
short no one aims at producing a good and perfect poem, the 
monumentum are perennius, which former bards delighted to con- 
sume a life in building up; but to give proof by brilliant flashes 
that he might if he pleased have written such a poem. 

The other error is a natural one, but it lies at the root of all 
poetical criticism—it is this, that the poet learns to believe no one 
but himself or a brother poet competent to judge of his produc- 
tions ; it is, according to his argument, a question of feeling and 
power, and he who neither feels so acutely, nor wields such mental 
energies as his own, can be no proper censor of the propriety of 
their joint result. Now we hate the cant of criticism as much as 
any wit or poet of any age or nation, and we certainly shall hardly 
be accused of a desire to shelter its abuses, or excuse the follies of 
individual critics; but of criticism itself rightly employed, we will 
say that the poet who denies its jurisdiction has never thoroughly 
considered, and does not rightly understand, the real nature of the 
poetic character. 

We now proceed to a task, perhaps too long delayed—an exami- 
nation of the poem before us. Mr. Milman’s choice of a subject 
would have been in many respects a happy one, if all our impres- 
sions from history did not run counter to the truth of its catastrophe. 
He celebrates the defeat and expulsion of the Saxon invaders from 
this country with the re-establishment of the British monarchy. His 
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hero is a Briton chief, the Lord of Gloucester, or the ~_ City, 
and the interest of the poem requires that we should place our 
affections on the British side. ‘This we are well enough disposed 
to do; for it is a very curious fact, (an instance perhaps of the 
force of names and words,) that even to this day, a motley race as 
we are of Saxons, Angles, Danes and Normans, any thing but Bri- 
tons, we indentify ourselves entirely with these last in reading our 
early history, and regard the former as invaders and conquerors 
with whom we have no connection. So far the subject of Samor 
is well chosen; but unfortunately we have been familiar from our 
earliest years with Saxon victories and British defeats; and though 
we find upon examination that the struggle was long and severe, 
we know that the issue approached nearly to the extermination of 
the Britons. It is impossible therefore not to feel something un- 
satisfactory and imperfect in the close of the story ;—those with 
whom we sympathize are victorious and exult in the return of peace 
freedom—we stand by them in their triumph, like superior 
and know that their joys are delusive, and their calamities 
respited only for a moment. 

‘The poem opens at Troynovant, on the return of the Saxons 
under Hengist and Horsa from a successful expedition against the 
Picts. The degenerate King Vortigern receives them with a pro- 
digal welcome, and conducts the chiefs to a banquet in the palace. 
This is described with perhaps somewhat too much of oriental 
magnificence ; but the Saxon warriors and British courtiers, the 
band of effeminate and parasite court bards, and the white-haired 
Aneurin shedding indignant tears at the prostitution of his art, and 
degradation of his country, are spiritedly contrasted. At the close 
of a war-song Rowena enters the hall—she is a very important 
personage in the poem, and Mr. Milman has lavished on her in 
this and many other places all the richness of his fancy and 
language. 

* Sudden came floating through the hall an air 
So strangely sweet, the o’erwrought sense scarce felt 
It’s rich excess of pleasure ; softer sounds 
Melt never on the enchanted midnight cool, 
By haunted spring, where elfin dancers trace 
Green circlets on the moon-light dews, nor lull 
Becalmed mariner from rocks, where basks 
At summer noon the sea-maid, he his oar 
Breathless suspends, and motionless his bark 
Sleeps on the sleeping waters. Now the notes 
So gently died away, the silence seemed 
Melodicus; merry now and light and blithe 
They danced on air; anon came tripping forth 
In frolic grace a maiden troop, their locks - 
ower 
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Flower-wreath’d, their snowy robes from clasped zone 
Fell careless drooping, quick their glittering feet 
Glanced o’er the pavement. Then the pomp of sound 
Swell’d up and mounted ; as the stately swan, 
Her milk-white neck embower’d in arching spray, 
Queens it along the waters, entered in 

The lofty hall a shape so fuir, it lull’d 

The music into silence, yet itself 

Pour'd out, prolonging the soft extacy, 

The trembling and the touching of sweet sound. 
Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
And swimming majesty of step and tread, 

The symmetry of form and feature, set 

The soul afloat, even like delicious airs 

Of flute or harp; as though she trod from earth 
And round her wore an emanating cloud 

Of harmony, the lady mov’d. Too proud 

For less than absolute command, too soft 

For aught but gentle amorous thought ; her hair 
Cluster’d, as from an orb of gold cast out 

A dazzling and o’er-pow’ring radiance, save 

Here and there on her snowy neck re 

In a sooth’d brilliance some thin wandering tress. 
The azure flashing of her eye was fring’d 

With virgin meekness, and her tread, that seem’d 
Earth to disdain, as softly fell on it, 

As the light dew-shower on a tuft of flowers. 

The soul within seem’d feasting on high thoughts, 
That to the outward form and feature gave 

A loveliness of scorn, scorn that to feel 

Was bliss, was sweet indulgence.’—pp. 6—8. 


It must not be supposed that we give our unqualified applause 
to this passage; we object to the diction in many parts of it; (but 
this is an old quarrel between Mr. Milman and ourselves, upon 
which we will say a few words hereafter ;) we think moreover that 
there is some little inconsistency in the conception of the character. 
But its principal fault as a composition is an injudicious mix- 
ture of the beauty which is merely external, with that which is to 
be inferred from the effeets it produces, or the qualities it is said 
to express. It is very possible to give the liveliest idea of beanty 
without the definite drawing of a single feature, or the mention of 
any merely corporeal attribute, such as shape, or colour; it -is 
— possible to invert the mode of description: but it is very 

dom that the two can be well mixed, at least in the present in- 


stance they are jumbled together in most unaccommodating masses. 
As every one knows, the weak and passionate Vortigern is sub- 
dued by this beautiful apparitior., who, after pledging bis os 
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instantly retires as she came. The King impatiently inquires who 
and whence she is, and learns from Hengist that she is his daughter. 
Upon this a conversation ensues between them apart, and ends with 
the proclamation of Hengist ‘ King of Kent’ by the infatuated 
monarch, The Saxons receive it with a clamorous shout of joy, 
and drain their goblets to the new King—but this introduces to 
us the hero of the poem in a noble manner. Nothing can be 
more happy in conception or execution—the language and metre 
have a solemn and placid dignity, without effort, involution, or 
glitter—the ideas are correspondent, and the precise effect is pro- 
duced, which was intended, of impressing us from the first moment 
with a lofty idea of Samor. 
* As mid the fabled Libyan bridal stood 
Perseus in stern tranquillity of wrath, 
Half-stood, half-floated on his ancle plumes 
Outswelling, while the bright face on his shield 
Look’d into stone the raging fray ; so rose, 
But with no magic arms, wearing alone 
Th’ appalling and control of his firm look, 
The solemn indignation of his brow, 
The Briton Samor: at his rising, awe 
Went forth, and all the riotous hall was mute ; 
But like unruffled summer waters flow’d 
His speech, and courtly reverence smooth’d its tone.’—p. 11. 
The speech which follows is not unworthy of the introduction, 
neither vaunting nor (which is Mr. Milman’s usual fault) too long; 
but simple, dignified and firm ; denying the king’s right to give any 
part of the island, which was his only to govern, and disclaiming 
any allegiance to the new chief. At the close he leaves the hall, 
attended by the nobler part of the British courtiers. Vortigern 
makes light of the threatened opposition; he exclaims contemp- 
tuously—. 
* Whom the flax binds not, must the iron gyve.’ 


As he leaves the banquet, Samor encounters him ; his open and 
animated remonstrances joined with the most earnest supplications 
rouse in the King the dormant virtues of the warrior and patriot, 
and iw the enthusiasm of the moment he determines on renouncing 
the dishonourable alliance with the Saxon. ‘The resolution has 
hardly passed his lips, when the fatal beauty arrives in her bridal 
car, and the poet tells us the issue in a single line,— 

* Alone she came—alone she went not on,’ 

The second book opens with another of the thousand and one 
imitations of the Council of Kings in the Iliad, and we are sorry, 
principally on that account, that Mr. Milman should have thought 
it necessary to the conduct of the story. ‘There is nothing that a 
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disturbs the illusion, which should be preserved in all works of fic- 
tion, as imitation of incident. In a narration of real events if a cir- 
cumstance occurs resembling one already familiar to us, we are 
surprised at first, but we instantly regard it as what it really is, a 
curious though not an unnatural coincidence, and the sensation on 
the whole is rather pleasurable than otherwise. But when the 
same thing happens in a work of fiction, we reflect and examine 
for a moment as in the former case, but the first and immediate 
effect of this is to dispel all the dream, in which we had yielded to 
the story as true; and this alone is painful; the second effect is, 
dissatisfaction with the author, who having the tissue of incidents at 
his disposal might have avoided this imitation. In the present in- 
stance the borrowed incidents may be convenient for the introduc- 
tion and development of new characters, but we think that Mr. 
Milman’s ingenuity properly tasked might have discovered some less 
hacknied means for the same object. 

In order to make our readers understand this part of the poem, 
we must go back a little to events which are supposed by the poet 
to have happened before its commencement. Constantine, King of 
Britain, is said to have aspired to the purple, and to have led an 
army to the continent to support his claim. After some successes 
he lost his own life and crown, together with the flower of his 
troops, in a disastrous battle near Arles.* He left three sons, 
Constans, Emrys, (Aurelias Ambrosius,) and Uther, but they were 
all thought too young to conduct the retreat of the army and sus- 
tain the sinking fortunes of Britain; Vortigern therefore was elected 
King. In the council now assembled Emrys first rises, and in a 
firm yet temperate manner reclaims for his brother and himself 
the crown, which they had lost by their youth, but which Vortigern 
had forfeited by his treason to the common weal. Uther follows— 
a more impetueus character—his warm and animating appeal to 
the chiefs, his denunciation of instant and interminable war on Vor- 
tigern and his allies produce a suitable effect on the council. 
Shouts of war are heard, spears are brandished, and shields are 
clashed; when Samor rises to still the commotion. This is ma- 
naged with too apparent intention of contrast, and his speech is 
much too long and too rhetorical; as in many other places it is Mr. 
Milman and not his hero, who speaks; still there is much of 
beauty, and even moral force in the address ; 

‘Oh! Kings, 
Our council thus appealing, may not wear 
Seeming of earthly passion, lust of sway 
Or phrenetic vengeance : we must rise in wrath, 





* It is not of much importance in a case like this, but Mr. Milman will find that he 
has misquoted Gibbon as to these facts in his prefatory notice. 7 
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But wear it as a mourner’s robe of grief, 
Not as a garb of joy: must boldly strike, 
But, like the Roman with reverted face, 
In sorrow to be so enforc’d.'—p. 28. 
In reply to Emrys and Uther he urges the superior right of Com- 
stans, their elder brother, to the vacant throne. Constans was a 
peaceful hermit, and the proposition of such a man for King at such 
a crisis calls forth the bitter scoff of Caswallon, chief of the moun- 
tains north of Trent; who demands the crown for himself, and 
threatens to join the Saxons if rejected. Caswallon’s character will 
fully appear in the sequel ; it is sufficient here to observe of him that 
he is the Mezentius of the poem, as Malwyn, his only son, is the 
Lausus. This latter personage bursts upon us in a very interesting 
-manner, refusing to share his father’s treason, but throwing himself 
between him and the spears of the irritated chiefs. 
Caswallon, however, is dismissed in safety from the assembly— 
a single incident in the mode of his departure finely marks the cha- 
racter of the man, 


—— ‘ far was heard 
His tread along the rocky path, the crash 
Of branches rent by his unstooping helm.’—p. 33. 
_ Samor’s proposition is assented to, and he is himself commis- 
sioned to bear the offer of the crown to Constans ; Emrys departs 


to solicit succours from Hoel, King of Aquitain; Uther is dis- 
patched to the west, and the other chiefs repair each to his own 
domains to stir up his vassals to the great enterprize. Such is the 
council, of which it seemed necessary to say thus much for the better 
knowledge of the personages who fill great part of Mr. Milman’s 
canvass. 

Samor immediately departs on his mission to Constans, accom- 
panied by his friend Elidure ; in their way, from a woody eminence 
they see the bridal procession of Vortigern and Rowena winding 
along the valley below. How or why this procession came so near 
the place of assembly of the insurgent chiefs, or whither it was 
going, we are not informed. It seems to have been brought here 
for the sake of an incident, which might have been very sublime, if 
the judgment which regulated the execution had been at all equal 
to the fancy which conceived it. A shape of strange and savage 
appearance bursts suddenly upon the gay troop, and arresting its 
progress by the terror it inspires, utters a tremendous denunciation 
of woe upon the nuptials. Before a shaft could fly, ‘ the path was 
vacant.’—Vortigern alone recognises Merlin, and ‘ moans’ his name 
in-anguish. This is fively imagined. A slight inaccuracy may be 
remarked in the manner of the recognition by Vortigern. It must 
be remembered that the persons on the stage at present are wer} 
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and Elidure: they are seeing the procession from some distance. 
In the main action of his poem, a poet by tacit compact is allowed 
to be omniscient and all-seeing; we allow him to tell us what is 
passing in the hearts even of his personages, and never ask how he 
learned the secret. But his personages themselves are not so un- 
limited; they can only be allowed to see, hear, and know, accord- 
ing to the faculties of their nature. Now in the present instance 
the procession is not the main action, but it bears the same relation 
to it which a picture introduced in a picture, or a play in a play, 
bear respectively to the picture or play which contain them ; that 
is to say, they are wholly subordinate tothem. The poet then must 
divest himself of his own unlimited faculties, and describe nothing 
relating to the procession, which those who are the main subjects 
could not have seen and heard. But, to mention one instance of 
the violation of this rule, it is clear that Samor and Elidure could 
not from the place of their concealment have heard Vortigern 
moan the name of Merlin—this therefore should have been omitted. 
A more obvious, and less pardonable fault remains to be com- 
mented on in the denunciation. Here again it is Mr. Milman who 
speaks, and not Merlin—it is the youthful poet, high in spirits, 
noting in the luxuriance of words and ideas, and delighting to toss 
them about in point and antithesis, not the aged, woe-begone, and 
austere prophet. If we can be sure of any thing that is matter of 
taste and judgment, we are sure that the denunciation should 
have been short and solemn; the poet has made it long, brilliant, 
and ironical. Irony is always a dangerous weapon, but in epic 
poetry especially the mightiest master should strike but a single blow 
with it, it can scarcely ever be in his hands safely for more than 
an instant at a time. Mr. Milman has used it once or twice with 
success, but what can we say to such lines as these, among many 
ethers? 
‘ I see the nuptial pomp, the nuptial song 
I hear; and full the pomp, for Hate, and Fear, 
And excellent Dishonour, and bright Shame, 
And rose-cheek’d Grief, and jovial Discontent, 
And that majestic herald, Infamy, 
And that high noble Servitude, are there, 
A blithesome troop, a gay and festive crew. 
And the land’s curses are the bridal hymn ; 
Sweetly and shrilly doth the accordant isle 
Imprecate the glad Hymenzan song.’—p. 40. 
Statius might have written such lines, but if, as we think probable, 
Mr. Milman took the first hints of his incident from the awful doze 
mpogylas of the Agamemnon, or the mournful elegy of Andromache, 
either 
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either Eschylus or Euripides might have taught him a more dis- 
crimmating observation of character. ‘ 

The friends pass on, and fulfil their commission; but Constans, 
as might be expected, refuses the crown, and tenders a ready,alle- 
giance to his brother Emrys. Free however as he was from 
worldly ambition, his royal primogeniture made him an object of 
suspicion in those disjointed times to the king and the Saxons— 
the peasant who visited him on the following morning, found him 
murdered, and resting on his cross. This whole interview is very 
pleasingly told ; but it is open to a remark which, even at the ex- 
pense of being thought too minute, we must venture to make. 
The true poet never sacrifices accuracy of reasoning or description 
for the sake of increasing a particular effect. In applying this rule, 
we must of course be careful to distinguish those passages in which 
he identifies himself with his personages under any strong state of 
feeling, when all nature assumes the colouring given by that feel- 
ing, and all things are reasoned upon under its impression. The 
rule must be confined to places, where the poet reasons or de- 
scribes propria persona. Statius, in his beautiful address to sleep, 
wishing to produce a general impression of the calm and silence of 
night, mentions the rivers as flowing with a softer sound ; the lines 
are excellently translated by Mr. Hodgson. 


* Hush’d is the tempest’s howl, the torrent’s roar, 
And the smooth wave lies pillowed on the shore.’ 

We may be sure that Virgil never would have done this, he would 
have described truly what he heard, and in the general silence of 
the night the torrent would have seemed to roar more loudly than 
by day. 

he the third book the scene changes; Caswallon joins the ene- 
mies of his country according to his threat, and accompanies Hen- 
gist in a voyage to the north, which that chief undertakes for the 
double purpose of consulting his gods upon the issue of the war, 
and collecting reinforcements from the tribes of Germany. Here 
Mr. Milman is on very strong ground, ground upon which he has 
even now scarcely any superior, and upon which we would fain 
hope that by and by he may have no equal. In the voyage he has 
scattered a great deal of rich and varied description ; the calm, 
the brilliant and sunny gale, the breeze that freshens almost to tem- 
pest, the lowering sky and adverse weather, when, 

: slow, 

Like a triumphant warrior, their bold bark 
Wore onward, now upon the loftiest height 
Shaking it’s streamer’s gay defiance, now 
With brave devotion to the prone abyss 
Down rushing.’—p. 53, 
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When the yoyage ends, the two chieftains mount a rein-deer car, 
and depart still farther northward for the residence of the Valkyrs, 
the immortal maids, who rule the present, the past, and the future. 
No one can read this part of the poem without a conviction of the 
poet’s powers—there are passages which would bear comparisos 
with the pictures drawn by the magic pencil of Southey in 
or Kehama. After the sublimer scenery of the ice-mountains, 
softer scenery is introduced—fanciful indeed, but not extravagant, 
where all is but the creation of a rich imagination, 
‘ Nor wants soft interchange of vale, where smiles 
White mimicry of foliage and thin flower. 
Feathery and fanlike spreads the leafy ice 
With dropping cup, and roving tendril loose, 
As though the glassy dews o’er flower and herb 
Their silken moisture had congeal’d, and yet 
Within that slender veil their knots profuse 
Blossom’d and blush’d with tender life; the couch 
Less various where the fabled Zephyr fans 
With his mild wings his Flora’s blooming locks : 
But colourless and cold, these flowering vales 
Seem meeter for decrepit Winter’s head 
To lie in numb repose.’—p. 57. - 
The Valkyrs themselves are admirably drawn, and the first con- 
ception of them, as zthereal, passionless, bloodless, beautiful, yet 
unattractive beings, is perfectly well sustained throughout. 


‘ No sights, no shapes of darkness and of fear. 
Tremblingly flash’d the inconstant meteor light 
Shewing thin forms, like virgins of this earth, 


Save that all signs of human joy or Brief, 


The flush of passion, smile, or tear had seem’d 

On the fix’d brightness of each dazzling cheek 

Strange and unnatural; statues not unlike 

By nature in fantastic mood congeal’d 

From purest snow, the fair of earth to shame, 

Surpassing beauteous: breath of mortal life 

Heav’d not their bosoms, and no rosy blood 

Tinged their full veins, yet mov'd they, and their steps 

Were harmony.’—p. 57. 
By desire of Caswallon, Hengist addresses Skulda, ‘ queen of the 
future,’ 

“ Valkyr, hear and speak, 

Speak to the son of Woden !”—All the troop 

Instant the thin bright air absorb’d, alone 

Stood Skulda, with her white air waving wide, 

As trembling on the verge of palpable being, 

Ready to languish too in light away.’—p. 60. 
Her answers, on the whole, are unfavourable—she tells Hengist, 
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that his, but’ riot he himself, shall reign over Britain, and that the 
man whom he is to fear shall come from the valley and not from the 
mountain. Caswallon demands, by what rite he may propitiate 
Woden, and is ordered to send a virgin to join the Valkyr in 
heaven; the infatuated saVage instantly devotes his own daughter. 
At this 
* A hue like joy 

Overspread all her face and form, while slow 

Into the air she brightened, indistinct 

Even now, and now invisible. —p. 61. 
During their absence, the heralds of Hengist had summoned from 
all parts the brave and adventurous to join im the conquest of Bri- 
tain. There is little to praise, and something to censure, in the 
catalogue which ensues; the united host embarks, and the fleet 
anchors in the mouth of the Tyne in the beginning of spring. 

Caswallon, it may be remembered, had devoted his daughter to 

death ; she had lost her mother in her infancy, and his cold neglect, 
and savage contempt of every thing feminine, had deprived her in 
effect of her father. He delighted only in the promise and prowess 
of young Malwyn, and left Lilian to absolute solitude, in a castle 


in the north. She is a beautiful and most attractive modification 
of Southey’s Laila; the passage that describes her is almost too 
ong for quotation, but we are unwilling to shorten it. 


. she the while, from human tenderness 


Estrang’d and gentler feelings, that light up 
The cheek of youth with rosy joyous smile, 
Like a forgotten lute play’d on alone 

By chance-caressing airs, amid the wild 
Beauteously pale and sadly playful grew, 

A lonely child, by not one human heart 
Beloved, and loving none ; nor strange, if learnt 
Her native fond affections to embrace 

Things senseless and inanimate ; she lov’d 

All flow’rets that with rich embroidery fair 
Enamel the green earth, the odorous thyme, 
Wild rose and roving eglantine, nor spar'd 

To mourn their fading forms with childish tears. 
Gray birch and aspen light she lov’d, that droop 
Funging the crystal stream, the sportive breeze 
That wanton’d with her brown and glossy locks, 
The sunbeam chequering the fresh bank. Ere dawn, 
Wandering, and wandering still at dewy eve, 

By Glenderamakin’s flower-empurpled marge, 
Derwent’s blue lake, or Greta’s wildering glen. 
Rare sound to her was human voice, scarce heard, 
Save of her aged nurse, or shepherd maid 
Soothing the child with simple tale or song. 
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Hence all she knew of earthly hopes and fears, 

Life’sisins and sorrows—better known the voice 

Belovid of lark from misty morning cloud 

Blithe carolling, and wild melodious notes 

Heard mingling in the summer wood, or plaint 

By moonlight of the lone night-warbling bird. 

or they of love unconscious—all around 

Fearless, familiar they their descants sweet 

Tun’d emulous. Her knew all living shapes 

That tenant wood or rock: dun roe or deer, 

Sunning his dappled side at noon-tide, crouch'd 

Courting her fond caress; nor fled her gaze 

The brooding dove, but murmur’d sounds of joy..—p.70—72. 
The conception of this character is perhaps a little improbable,— 
—but we confess that there is something m Lilian which disarms.our 
criticism, and we think that Mr. Milman’s readers for the most part 
will have the sz ne feeling. In her deep retreat, Vortimer, the son of 
Vortigern, had by accident found, and conceived a romantic at- 
tachment for the romantic girl, which she warmly returned. We are 
not told why this mutual flame was not imparted in due form to the 
father ; but lovers are fond, it is said, of bye-roads to their happi- 
ness, and Vortimer’s visits were stolen and concealed. It was now 
long since she had seen him-—indeed he had been engaged among 
the foremost of the: British in their attacks on Horsa and the Sax- 
ons, and had mainly contributed to the successes which had cooped 
the invaders up-in the isle of Thanet. Lilian now expected him ; 
and walking at fall of eve by the Eamont at the accustomed place 
of meeting—she hears the tramp of a horse approaching, and ‘ pranks 
her dark brown tresses’ in the flowing stream to meet his eyes. 
Instead of Vortimer a much less agreeable object appears before 
her, her stern and unnatural father, who. seizing-her roughly, and 
placing her on his steed, departs in awful silence. Thus far the 
story is as well told, as conceived; but as our readers will have 
already observed, Mr. Milman too commonly fails, when his per- 
sonages begin to speak. It is rather singular, that while he speaks 
of them, he puts himself, with great truth and force, into their si- 
tuations, but when they speak for themselves, they uniformly al- 
most put themselves into his; and though nature would require 
but the fewest, the simplest, the most solemn words to utter their 
deep distress, or their painful avxiety, they run wildin a display of 
all his invention and fertility. . Lilian, as her father bears her 
off, faintly demands whither he'is carrying her, and is sternly an- 
swered, ‘ To death.’ : A situatjon more overpowering to a young 
female like Lilian can scarcelg’be conceived, and the reader, who 
* knows the horrid vaw of lon, and his relentless nature, is 
fully prepared to participessie her agony. Such feelings will be 
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somewhat relieved by a reply so full of conceit, and repugnant to 
true taste, as the following : es 
* Death, father, death is comfortless and cold! 

Aye me! when maiden dies, the smiling morn, 

The wild birds singing on a twinkling spray 

Wake her no more; the summer wind breathes soft, 

Waving the fresh grass o’er her narrow bed, 

Gladdening to all but her. Senseless and cold 

She lies; while all she lov'd, unheard, unseen 

Mourn round her.’—p.77. 
Does not Mr. Milman see that these are general speculations about 
death, by one a little melancholy at the most, but not expecting in the 
least to die? What were the morn, the birds, or the summer gale 
to a tender girl, who had just had the sentence of a violent and in- 
stantaneous death announced to her by her own father ? 

These lines are followed by others of great beauty: she is 
borne to a deep and black valley nearly at the well-head of the stream 
by which she had'been sitting; in the recesses around are dimly 
seen the countenances of dark and cruel men in armour; she hears 
that her father himself is to be the priest, and to plunge her imto 
the abyss. Her inarticulate prayers for mercy, her tears, her white 
arms clinging round her father’s neck, while in her desperate agony 
she forgets what an unnatural stranger he is to her; his struggles, 


his brief delay, and proud resolution; all these are indeed perfectly . 


and painfully drawn. Severe criticism might perhaps object, that 
there was something almost too pretty in the following lines, but 
we think that even their prettiness accords well with such a mere 
fairy-like creation of the fancy as Lilian herself is. 
‘ A sound is in the silent night abroad, 
A sound of broken waters ; rings of light 
Float o’er the dark stream, widening to the shore. 
And lo, ber re-appearing furm, as soft 
As fountain nymph, by weary hunter seen 
In the lone twilight glen—the moonlight gleam 
Falls tenderly on her beseeching face, 
Like th’ halo of expiring saint, she seems 
Lingering to lie upon the water-top, 
As to enjoy once more that light belov’d; 
And tremulously mov'd her soundless lips 
As syllabling the name of Vortimer ; 
Then deep she sank, and quiet the cold stream, 
Unconscious of it’s guilt, went eddying on, 
And look’d up lovely to the gazing moon.’—p. 80. 
We pass rapidly tothe conclusion of the episode; Vortimer 
comes too late to the’spot from which Lilian had been taken, and, 
in the course of the night, her body floats down the stream and he 
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drags it to the shore, His feelings are well described while he sits 
with the body in his arms, haunted by the miserable presentiment 
Pedic eee the hie which be sbrinks 
from the near approach of light after so dev desiring it, pray- 
ing to be relieved from doubt while it was ih nd ile at 
the certainty when the morning was breaking, is very natural. 

From Vortimer and Lilian the poet returns to the Saxon fleet, 
and rapidly traces the voyage down the eastern coast to the Isle of 
Thanet. On the opposite shores of Kent were encamped the Bri- 
tons under Samor, pining already for the soft luxuries of peace, 
and sustained only by the example and spirit of their leader. ‘The 
first measure of the wily Hengist is an offer to retire from the 
island on permission to sell Kent for a sum of money, which offer, 
in spite of a noble and indignant harangue from Samor, the Bri- 
tons accept, and agree to ratify the compact at a solemn festival. 
This was that deadly feast at Stonehenge, and Mr. Milman pre- 
say our minds for it by a very spirited imitation of the closing 
ines of the first book of the Georgics, with which every scholar is 
familiar. We lament that our limits forbid our transferring it en- 
tire to these pages. 

The festival on the plains of Sarum is ushered in with becomi 
splendour, and cheerfulness of poetry, which contrasts very wel 
with the tremendous bodings that closed the last book. 

‘ The laughing skies 
Look bright, oh Britain, on thy hour of bliss. 
In sunshine fair the blithe and bounteous May 
O’er hill and vale goes dancing—blooming flowers 
Under her wanton feet their dewy bells 
Shake joyous: clouds of fragrance round her float. 
City to city cries, and town to town 
Wafting glad tidings: wide their fower-hung gates 
Throw back the churches, resonant with pomp 
Of priests and people, to the Lord their prayers 
Pouring, the richést incense of pure hearts. 
With garland and with song the maids go forth, 
And mingle with the iron ranks of war 
Their forms of melting softness; gentle gales 
Blow music o’er the festal land, from harp, 
And merry rebeck, till the floating air 
Seem harmony ; still all fierce sounds of war ; 
No breath within the clarion’s brazen throat ; 
Soft slumber in the war-steed’s drooping mane.'—p. 107. 

With the same brilliancy Mr. Milman paints the long pro- 
cession, the gorgeous feast, and the eminent among the nobili 
and warriors of both nations who graced it; he brings to notice, 


we think, with great happiness, the thoughtless exultation of a 
a3 whole 
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whole people, the entire forgetfulness of past ills, and past causes 
of hatred, the greedy welcome given to the returning peace. ‘The 
giddy curiosity too of the females and children form no uninterest- 
ing feature in this busy picture, So farall the colours are glowing 
and gay: they become more sombre as the poet paints the fall of 
evening, the spectators returning from the feast in long lines, and 
small parties recounting the pleasures of the day; the picture still 
darkens as we see women watching late for their lords return, 
children worn out with waiting and composed to rest, maidens in- 
wardly chiding the delay of their lovers; night falls, and one long 
and lonely blast of a single horn is heard from the plain; the 
weary women start at the signal of the return, forms are seen in the 
gloom entering the gates, they preserve a dismal silence; each wife 
1s looking for her husband, each maid for her lover, but they see 
none but Saxons—Saxons still; and at last their bloody knives 
uplifted reveal the whole dreadful secret. Here the poet judi- 
ciously breaks off—the plunder, the murder, the rape that ensued 
would have been a common-place consummation to such a picture 
—he has done more wisely ; for all the gorgeousness of the feast, the 
richness of music, the sumptuousness of habiliments, the splendour 
of the mid-day sun, the bands of bright and manly forms assem- 
bled; for all the glowing pride of the day, and all the tender 
thoughts of the evening, he exhibits to us in the heavy darkness of 
midnight, 
* On the wide plain one lonely man, Wan light, 

From dim decaying firebrand in his grasp, 

Feebly with gleam inconstant shews his mien 

Hopeiess, too haughty to despair. His eye, 

As jealous of dark foe, goes wandering round, 

Yet seems he one more fear’d than fearing; rent 

His robe's rich splendour ; and his ponderous arm 

With its wild weapon wearily declin’d, 

Bears token of rude strife..—p. 110. 

Samor was that sole survivor—stunned and bewildered for the 
moment by the harrowing scene which he had so miraculously 
passed unhurt. Within the mysterious ring of Stonehenge he lies 
down and collects his thoughts; breathing his soul in prayer he so- 
lemuly devotes himself to the cause of his country, and the waging 
of interminable war against the Saxons. His heart then turns to his 
wife and family, and he hurries homeward—here too the hand of 
fate was heavy on him; he sees the White Horse banner floating on 
the walls of the Bright City—his palace plundered, his wife and 
children all gone; and from a dying daughter he learns the whole 
dismal tragedy. Mr. Milman, as usual, has sunk much below him- 
self in the unreasonable speech of this expiring child; but he rises 
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to his proper level in the complete desolation, the undaunted bearing, 
the tender heart, the pious resignation of his hero. Samor buries 
his daughter on the margin of the Severn, 
* clos'd that mournful office, nearing fast 
Is heard a dash of oars, and at his side 
Forth leap’d an armed Saxon, with rais’d arm 
Menacing—but Samor down with scornful strength 
The grim intruder dash’d to earth, and fix’d 
His stern heel on his neck, and stood in act 
The life to trample from the gasping trank, 
Sudden withdrawn his angry tread, he spake— 
“ Thee first of Saxon race, thee last, this arm 
Spares, not of milky mercy, but as meet 
To minister my purpose; go unscath’d 
And tell to Hengist, tell thy Lord—who robs 
The lion’s den, should chain the lion first— 
Add, Samor is abroad!”—Then to the boat 
He sprang, and pass’d to Severn’s western shore.’—p. 130, 
With this extract, which sets the hero forward upon his glorious 
task, we close our analysisof the poem. ‘To pursue it at the length, 
which we have hitherto allowed ourselves, would be to trespass far 
beyond the limits of a single article, and we fee] at the same time, 
that the substantial purposes of criticism cannot be answered by 
running over it in a more superficial manner. ‘The progress, how- 
ever, which we have already made will serve to give the reader an 
adequate conception of the whole poem, though we are bound to 
state, in justice both to the public and Mr. Milman, that the open- 
ing books are much the least interesting of all, as far as relates to 
the characters and the story. The detailed remarks too, which we 
have made with friendly, but entire freedom, while they will establish, 
we would hope, some general principles of criticism, will sufficiently 
apprise our readers of the judgment which we are disposed to pass 
onthe poem. After so much censure it would be idle to pronounce 
sentence of unqualified approbation; but we thank Mr. Milman 
sincerely for much pleasure. There is scarcely a page of the book, 
which does not testify that he is a poet of no ordinary powers, 
Every one of them exhibits some beautiful expression, some pathe- 
tic turn, some original thought, or some striking image. is is 
Mr. Milman’s praise, and we bestow it on him gladly ; but after all, 
if his ambition be what it ought to be, this will be but unsatisfac- 
tory; for all these things do not suffice to make a good poem, 
Samor is not a good poem, and we are less confident now, than 
on a former occasion, that its author ever will produce one, be- 
cause he is now-much older, and we fear, more hardened in unre 
peuted error. 
His faults are numerous and important; the parts of the poem 
z4 are 
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are not enough blended together, but each book seems more 
like an independent episode than a necessary link in a continuous nar- 
ration: the action is too much frittered away in preparation, the 
mediz res too long delayed ; probability in time, place and event 
too little regarded; too much is borrowed from the stores of 
others; we trace from ancients and moderns single phrases, whole 
lines, long passages, entire incidents, the most important charac- 
ters. But all these faults, heavy as they are, we forbear to insist 
~ on, for they are all swallowed up by one leviathan, which demands 
the whole of the little space now left us. 

When Mr. Milman was last before us, we were not slow to be- 
stow upon him the praise which he did indeed so amply merit, but 
we then remarked on the faults of his style. Poets perhaps feel a 
pride in rejecting the admonitions of critics; and Mr. Milman has 
exceeded himself on the present occasion in. the exuberant defects 
of his own manner. We desire not to be considered as exaggerat- 
ing our expressions beyond our sober conviction, or merely framing 
a pointed period, when we say that in this respect Samor exhibits 
all that is affected in language, strange even to solecism in usage, 
involved in construction, and meretricious in ornament. We have 
really sometimes been at a loss how to extricate the commonest 
idea from the labyrinth of words in which it is lost. Mr. Milman 
may be, we are sure that he is, gifted with unusual powers, but 
this fault is a weight, that might over-burthen and keep down the 
pinions of an eagle: while the clothing of his thoughts is such 
as it now is, he never can aspire to the fame of a true poet. 
Fashion may give his writings a short-lived currency now, and the 
curious critic dwell on his scattered beauties hereafter, but he never 
will, we are morally sure, pass in ord hominum, and become, like 
the real poet, more read and more loved im each succeeding age. 
These are predictions which he may disbelieve, or disregard, con- 
tent with that reputation for talent which he has already secured ; 
but the laws of criticism are not conventional; if they were, talent 
might trample on them ; they are the laws of nature, and we only 
the expounders of them. The laws, therefore, are unerring, and we, 
in our department, take the best mode of avoiding error by constant 


reference to the great high-priests, who have most successfully and 


zealously ministered at her altar. Mr. Milman may safely perhaps 
deny our jurisdiction; let him then appeal to Homer, to Virgil, and 
to Milton, by whom we are willing to be corrected. He will find 
in them as much richness and variety, as much ornament as in 
Samor; but he will find im them (what will be sought in vain in 
Samor) a grand simplicity pervading and harmonizing the whole, 
an agreement of the language with the thought, a freedom from 
strain and labour ; aeaedee seems © 
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the train of ideas, nothing appended for shew and supererogation ; 
he will find an uniform dignity displaying itself by constant self-pos- 
session and facility, which puts the reader’s mind in a state of com- 
placent assurance that the poet is equal to his task, and will not 
sink under any difficulty, a dignity which is felt rather insensibly and 
gradually, and every where, than instantaneously, or in any particu- 
lar part. 








Art. IV.—The Life of Robert Fulton. By his friend Cadwal- 
lader D. Colden. Comprising some Account-of' the Invention, 
Progress, and Establishment of Steam- Boats; of Improvements 
in the Construction and Navigation of Canals, &c. New York. 
1817. Large Svo. pp. 371. 


ALTHOUGH our readers may be inclined to give us credit for 
some knowledge of the character of our transatlantic brethren, 
yet we can honestly assure them that we were not quite prepared for 
such a sally as this of Cadwallader Colden, Esq. before ‘ the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New York.’ 4 


* We cannot think,’ he says, ‘ that it will be imputed to an undue 
partiality if we say that there cannot be found, on the records of de- 
parted worth, the name of a person to whose individual exertions man- 
kind are more indebted than they are to the late Robert Fulton.’—p. 2. 


No;—no ‘ partiality’ at all. Our only doubt is whether it will 
not ye: be some time before the paramount claim of this ‘ prime 
of men’ to the ‘ gratitude of the human race,’ be universally ac- 
knowledged; since we find (in the same volume) the ‘ New York 
Historical Society’ contending to raise four or five of his country- 
men to a sphere of collateral glory. 


* The patron—the inventor, (of steam-boats,) are no more. But the 
names of Livingstone and Fulton, dear to fame, shall be engraven on 
a monument sacred to the benefactors of mankind. There generations 
yet unborn shall read, 

GopFrey* taught seamen to interrogate 
With steady gaze, tho’ tempest-tost, the sun, 
And from his beam true oracle obtain. 
FRANKLIN, dread thunder-bolts, with daring hand, 
Seiz’d, and averted their destructive stroke 
From the protected dwellings of mankind. 
Futtow by flame compell'd the angry sea, 
To vapour rarefied, his bark to drive 
In triumph proud thro’ the loud sounding surge. 
* This invention is spreading fast in the civilized world; and though 





* A man of the name of » we think, as obscure as Godfrey himself, claimed for 
the latter the invention of the 'y’s quadrant !—two years after the description of it 
had, as he says, appeared in the Philosophical Transactions. 
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excluded as yet from Russia, will, ere long, be extended to that vast 
empire. A bird hatched on the Hudson will soon people the floods of 
the Wolga, and cygnets descended from an American swan glide along 
the surface of the Caspian sea, Then the hoary genius of Asia, high 
throned on the peaks of Caucasus, his moist eye glistening while it 
glances over the ruins of Babylon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, and Palmyra, 
shall bow with grateful reverence to the inventive spirit of this western 
. world.’—p. 368. 

With this genuine burst of native eloquence, (in which the modest 
simplicity of the prose is so beautifully set off by the fervid wild- 
ness of the poetry,) we shall not meddle further than to observe that 
we are almost malicious enough to wish the ‘ daring’ Benjamin 
were alive to see with what little ceremony his admiring countrymen 
have dove-tailed him in between two worthies, one of whom he has 
himself designated, in his correspondence, as a most dogmatical, 
overbearing, and disagreeable fellow, who gave himself airs because 
he had acquired a smattering of mathematics ; the other, a man of 
very humble claims to genius, possessing just talent enough to apply 
the inventions of others to his own purposes; and, in such applica- 
tion, not always actuated by the most honourable principles. 

Our readers will not expect us to enter into the unimportant his- 
tory of a man of whom his friend and biographer ‘confesses that he 
can find nothing material to record, from the first year ‘of his life to 
the fortieth.—In fact, we should not have called their attention to 
the work at all, were it not that the character of this country is, in 
some measure, affected by the disingenuity of the writer. Omitting, 
therefore, the topics which more immediately interest the people of 
America, we shall confine the few observations for which we can 
find leisure, to the two subjects which bring us into contact with 
Mr. Fulton—torpedos and steam-boats. 

After some common-place whining about the freedom of the 
seas, and the necessity which the United States would be under of 
‘ establishing a navy,’ Mr. Fulton, we are informed, began to turn 
his whole attention to find out the means of destroying ‘ such en- 
gines of oppression,’ as he considered ships of war to be: and ‘ out 
of these enlarged and philanthropic views and reflections (exclaims 
his biographer) grew Mr. Fulton’s inventions for sub-marine navi- 
gation and explosions’! There is no disputing about taste: This 
‘ philanthropic’ gentleman, who speaks with such horror of ships of 
war, (they are, to be sure, British ships of war,) dwells with the most 
complacent feelings on the construction and employment of those 
infernal machines, ‘ against which no human foresight can guard.’ 
They are (he says) ‘ useful and honourable amusements, and the 
most rational source of my happiness.’ 

Mr. Fulton’s engine, that was, in his own words, ‘ to aoe 
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whole ship’s company into the air,’ was called a torpedo or nauti- 
lus ; it was nothing more than a chest containing a certain quantity 
of gunpowder, which, by means of some clock machinery, might be 
ignited at a given time under water, and, being placed under a ship’s 
bottom, destroy her by the explosion. Such an application of gun- 
powder was no new invention. Before the name of Fulton was ever 
heard of, the effect of exploding gunpowder under water was weil 
known ; and one Bushuell had made severai attempts to apply it as 
the means of hostility during the American revolutionary war—but 
unsuccessfully. It is, in fact, something like the scheme of children 
to catch swallows by applying salt to their tails. 

Mr. Fulton offered bis invention, first to the French Directory, 
but they rejected it: then, to the Dutch government, but the Dutch 
would have nothing to say to him: Meanwhile Buonaparte became 
First Consul, and Mr. Fulton hastened to address his proposals to 
that great man: this succinct mode of murder en masse suited his 
tranchant genius; and accordiugly citizens Volney, Monge, and La 
Place were appointed to examine the plan. The result was, that 
Mr. Fulton was sent to Brest, under a promise of destroying our 
blockading squadron, but did nothing; he was then given to under- 
stand that the French government had no further occasion for his 
services; or, to use the words of his biographer, ‘ the French minis- 
ters chewed a disposition not to fulfil their engagements with Mr. 
Fulton.’ 

It may not be amiss to notice a circumstance here which has un- 
luckily escaped the observation of Mr. Cadwallader Colden. Ful- 
ton had been treated in this country with unreserved confidence 
and kindness; he had been permitted to reside at Birmingham for 
eighteen months; and he had received patents for various pieces of 
useful machinery. With these in his pocket he hastens to France, 
where he meets with nothing but contempt and insult; in spite of 
which he perseveres, with a degree of humility worthy of Joel Bar- 
low himself, to press his services on the French, and beg that he 
may be graciously allowed to assist in the destruction of England. 

‘ Through the whole season of 1810,’ says his delighted biographer, 
‘did Mr, Fulton watch the English ships off Brest; but though some of 
them daily approached, yet none came so near as to be exposed to the 
effect of his attempts. In one instance he came near a British 74, but 
she changed her position just in time to save herself from being blown 
into the air.’—p. 4, 


Finding himself thus slighted in France, and in Holland, he 
seems at length to have recollected an old intimacy (which com- 
menced on some canal scheme) with the late Lord Stanhope, and 
contrived to apprize this second Roger Bacon of his formidable in- 
vention. Mystery and paradox never failed to throw a spell yee 
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Lord Stanhope. He spoke with awful forebodings, in the House 
of Lords, of the sub-marine preparations which were to blow the 
English fleet to atoms, without the possibility of its offering the 
least resistance—of an avatar of Archimedes in the shape of an 
American engineer, &c.; the result of all which was, if we are to 
credit Mr. Cadwallader Colden, ‘a communication from Lord Sid- 
mouth to Mr. Fulton, which had for its object to deprive France of 
the benefit of his invention and services, (which, be it observed, had 
been already rejected,) and give England the advantage of them, by 
inducing him to withdraw from France.’ ‘ Many have thought,’ says 
his biographer, ‘ that consistency aud morality did not leave Mr. 
Fulton at liberty to listen to these proposals;’ but this only proves 
that these scrupulous reasoners entered very little into the sublime 
views which influenced the conduct of Mr. Fulton—he, good man, 
was ‘ persuaded that his conduct, on this occasion, if rightly con- 
sidered, would not only be pronounced excusable, but justifiable, 
and even meritorious; for he actually hoped that, by England’s 
adopting his infernal machines, she would work out her own destruc- 
tion, and thus an end would eventually be put ‘ to that maritime 
superiority with which they were contending for the dominion of the 
eastern world.’ Such pure and patriotic motives are more than suf- 
ficient to canonize Mr. Fulton in the hearts of his countrymen; and 
his conscientious and consistent friend Cadwallader might therefore 
have spared his apology. But such was the ‘ advantage’ to be con- 
ferred on England! 

We remember how greatly the late Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville 
were ridiculed in the opposition journals for the supposed encourage- 
ment given to the Catamaran expedition, as the trial of Fulton's 
machines against the Boulogne flotilla.was called. It now appears 
that it was a legacy left to them by their predecessors in office, and 
so left as not to ke shaken off in a moment; for it is well known 
that, when a projector is once fairly fastened upon a patron, and 
ee especially if that patron be a minister, he clings to him like a 

eech. 

Lord St. Vincent, however, appears to have set his face against 
this unworthy mode of warfare; feeling, as we believe every British 
officer would feel, that, setting aside the intent, such devices were 
for the weak, and not for the strong. Fulton says, ‘ I explained to 
him a torpedo: he reflected for some time, and then said, “ Pitt 
was the greatest fool that ever existed to encourage a mode of war 
which they who commanded the seas did not want;”’ but Mr. Ful- 
ton soon found that ‘ Pitt’ was no such fool. Ta satisfy his noisy 
relation in the House of Lords, he appointed, it is true, a com- 
mission to examine Mr. Fulton’s projects. It consisted of Sir 
Joseph Banks, Mr. Cavendish, Sir Home Popham, Major Con- 
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greve, and Mr. John Rennie. ‘ Friend Cadwallader’ complains 
that many weeks passed before Mr. Fulton could prevail upon them 
to do any thing, and, finally, that when they met, without calling on 
him for any explanation, they reported against the marine boat as 
being impracticable. Now this we KNow to be false. The com- 
missioners never saw Fulton, never knew any thing of Fulton;—a 
packet of sealed papers and drawings were sent to them as coming 
from a n of the name of Francis, and on these documents alone 
they delivered, as they were desired to do, and as all who know 
them personally or by reputation will readily admit they would do, 
a sound and honest opinion. 

We now find that, ‘ in the first interview which Mr. Fulton had 
with Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville, the latter condemned the torpedo 
without a moment’s consideration.’ In his own mind We dare say 
he did condemn it, as every man of sense and honour would; but 
at the same time, out of deference to those who had been instrumental 
in bringing the proprietor into this country, he did not object to 
afford him the means of making a harmless experiment on the 

of his machine. He was accordingly allowed to operate on 
an old Danish brig in Walmer Roads; and, with the assistance of 
Sir Home Popham and two boats’ crews, succeeded, after an unre- 
sisted attack of two days, in blowing up this poor old carcass. 

It is not true, however, as stated by the author, that Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Melville entered into any engagement with him; and therefore 
‘ Lord Grenville and his cabinet’ could not be unwilling ‘ to fulfil 
the engagements which their predecessors had made.’ Indeed, so far 
from any ‘ engagement’ on the part of the British government, his 
biographer himself says, that ‘ when it was proposed that he should, 
for a considerable reward, suppress his inventions, so that they might 
be buried, and that neither his own country nor the rest of the 
world could derive from them those advantages which he thought 
they would afford, he indignantly rejected the overture.’ 

The tone of humanity and justice adopted by this vagrant adven- 
turer is quite intolerable. Having failed in selling bis infernal ma- 
chines, first to the French, next to the Dutch, and lastly to the Eng- 
lish, he sets himself to prove, im a bigh stream of moral pathos, that 
* blowing up ships of war (so as not to leave a man to relate the 
dreadful catastrophe) are humane experiments!’ We ought not to 
wonder, after this, perhaps, that the character of Mr. Fulton has sur- 
vived in America as that of an honest, conscientious, and consistent 
man, especially as Mr. Cadwallader Colden has materially sup- 
ported his claim to it by the gratuitous insertion of two documents ; 
the first, addressed to Lord Melville in 1+04, in which, speaking of 
the ‘ tyrannic principles of Buonaparte, who had set himself above 
all law,’ Mr. Fulton adds, ‘ he is therefore in that state which Lord 
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Somers compares to that of a wild beast, unrestrained by any rule, 
and he should be hunted down as the enemy of mankind. This how- 
ever is the business of Frenchmen: with regard to the nations of 
Europe, they can only hold him in governable limits by feucing him 
round with bayonets.’ ‘The second, written in 1810, and addressed 
to the President of the United States, in which, after earnestly. re- 
commending the adoption of the ‘ torpedo system’ by France, he 
thus proceeds—‘ then the Emperor of France (the ‘ wild beast’ just 
mentioned) would have a noble opportunity to display a magnani- 
mity of soul, a goodness of heart, which would add lustre to his 
great actions, and secure to him the admiration of the civilized 
world.’ . 

It is not however the invention of the.torpedo system that has 
enrolled the name of Fulton as the ¢hird in the list of transatlantic 
worthies, so much, perhaps, as the ‘ establishment of navigation by 
steam, for which,’ says his biographer, ‘ we and all the world are 
indebted to him.’ This is supposed to be proved by a letter from 
Lord Stanhope, dated m 1793, in answer to one ‘ respecting the 
moving of ships by the means of steam;’ which however appears to 
be nothing new to his lordship, for he observes—‘ it is a subject on 
which I have made important discoveries. But the fact is, that 
neither Mr. Fulton nor Lord Stanhope has the slightest pretension 
to the discovery of a method for propelling boats by steam; seve- 
ral attempts, and successful ones too, having been made many years 
before either of them bad thought of the subject. Fulton, though 
considered by those of his own profession, in this country, as a per- 
son of very slender abilities, yet possessed sufficient shrewdness to 
avail himself of the invention of another, and did not want the talent 
occasionally to improve it; and it is certain that if he had con- 
ceived any distinct idea of rendering practicable the navigation of 
boats by steam in 1793, he would not have omitted the mention of 
it in his treatise on ‘ Canal Navigation,’ published in London in 
1796, in which all sorts of boats and locks, and levels and inclined 
planes, and every aid that could be devised for ‘ water communi- 
cation, are detailed with wearisome minuteness ;—but in which we 
do not find a single hint to shew that the power of steam, as ap- 
plicable to a boat, had ever entered his imagination—though the 
preface, which is always the part of a book last written, certainly 
notices his having had some ‘ communication’ with Lord Stanhope 
on the practicability of navigating vessels by steam. 

There can be little doubt that this ‘ communication’ was from 
and not to Lord Stanhope, as bis lordship had for two or three 
years before the publication of Fulton’s book been occupied in 
experiments with a steam-boat in the Greenland dock, But 
the idea, as we have said, did not originate with him. eee 
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Miller, Esq. of Dalswinton, had published a book at Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1787, containing experiments made by him on 
triple-vessels, and the application of wheels to work them on canals, 
in which, after mentioning the trials he had made of working 
the wheels by cranks, he observes ‘ when the movement of the 
wheel comes to be aided by mechanical powers, so as to accelerate 
its revolutions, the before-mentioned rate of the vessel (three and 
four miles an hour) will be in proportion to the power used. I 
have also reason to believe that the power of the stEAM-ENGINE 
may be applied to work the wheels, so as to give them a quicker 
motion, and consequently to increase that of the ship. In the course 
of the summer I intend to make the experiment; and the result, if 
favourable, shall be communicated to the public.’ That Lord Stan- 
hope should have been ignorant of this work in 1795, is not very 
probable; and still less so that Mr. Livingstone should not have 
heard of it in 1803, when Mr. Fulton, in conjunction with that gen- 
tleman, is said to have made some experiments on the Seine; for 
Mr. Miller had transmitted a copy of his book to General Washing- 
ton. Be this as it may, there are other proofs that Mr. Fulton has 
not the slightest claim to the invention of applying either steam or 
wheels to the propelling of boats. Mr. Mi ler, immediately after 


the ee of his book, set about the construction of a model 


of a boat with its engine, which model is at this moment in the 
possession of his son. He also constructed a double-boat with a 
wheel in the centre, (the plan to which we are now returning,) and 
this boat made a safe passage to Sweden and back in the year 1789. 

Though Mr. Miller did not succeed to his entire satisfaction, yet 
another n of the name of Symington, who had been employed 
by Mr. Miller to superintend and conduct his experiments, was so 
convinced of the practicability of employing steam and wheels in 
canal navigation, that he submitted his ideas on the subject to the 
present Lord Dundas, who took him under his patronage, and ena- 
bled him, by advances of money, to carry his plan into execution. A 
boat, with a steam-engine, was accordingly built and navigated on 
the Forth and Clyde canal, and fully answered the expectations that 
had been formed of it; but the canal not being sufficiently wide to 
allow of its working freely, and the great undulation, occasioned by 
the water-wheels, injuring the banks, it was laid aside. 

About this time Mr. Fulton, who happened to be travel- 
ling in Scodland, paid a visit to Symington, examined his boat, and 
saw it werk. Mr. Fulton also learned from him the objection made 
to it, on account of the narrowness of the canal; on which he ob- 
served that this objection would not apply to the wide rivers of 
America. It was two years after this that the experiments were 
made by Mr. Livingstone and himself oa the Seiue ; and many years 


after 
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after the latter period that he ordered an engine to be constructed 
by Bolton and Watt, which should be applicable to a boat. ‘This, 
when finished, was sent out to America, and was the first engine 
used with success for this purpose on the Hudson, in 1807. ‘The 
description of the astonishment created by the appearance and pro- 
gressive motion of this ignivomous ‘ monster’ on the water, is inte- 
resting and amusing. 

* She had the most terrific appearance, from other vessels which were 
navigating the river, when she was making her passage. The first steam 
boats, as others yet do, used dry pine wood for fuel, which sends forth 
a column of ignited vapour many feet above the flue, and whenever the 
fire is stirred, a galaxy of sparks fly off, and in the night have a very 
brilliant and beautiful appearance. This uncommon light first attracted 
the attention of crews of other vessels. Notwithstanding the wind and 
tide were adverse to its approach, they saw with astonishment that it 
was rapidly coming towards them ; and when it came so near as that the 
noise of the machinery and paddles were heard, the crews (if what was 
said in the newspapers of the time be true) in some instances shrunk be- 
neath their‘decks from the terrific sight, and left their vessels to. go on 
shore, while others prostrated themselves, and besought Providence to 
protect them from the approaches of the horrible monster, which was 
marching on the tides and lighting its path by the fires which it vomited,’ 
—p.- 172, 173. 

We understand, however, that eleven years before this period, Mr. 
Livingstone had made some attempts on the Hudson to build a 
steam-boat, and with the assistance of a person of the name of Nes- 
bet, who went from this country to America, endeavoured to con- 
struct au engine, which, however, was found incapable of driving 
the boat through the water. If we mistake not, Mr. Brunel, then 
a very young man, was associated with the projectors on this occa- 
sion. 

But the real truth, as we have said, is, that neither Mr. Fulton, 
nor Lord Stanhope, nor even Patrick Miller, has any claim either to 
the invention of applying a steam-engine to a boat, or the appara- 
tus of wheels or other machinery to propel her through the water. 
We have now before us a very bumble treatise, printed m London in 
the year 1737, the title of which is, ‘ Description and Draught of a 
new-invented MACHINE, for carrying vessels or ships, out of or into 
any harbour, port, or river, against wind and tide, or inacalm: for 
which his Majesty, George iL, has granted letters-patent for the 
sole benefit of the author, for the space of fourteen years. By Jon a- 
TuaN.Hutts.’ The ‘draught’ prefixed is a plate of a stout boat, 
with a chimney (as at present) smoking, a pair of wheels rigged ou! 
over each side of the stern, moved by means of ropes passing round 
their outer rims; and to the axis of these wheels are fixed six pad- 
dles to propel the boat. From the stern of the boat, a tow-line 

passes 
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passes to the foremast of a two-decker, which the boat thus tows 
the water. 

This little volume contains a number of theorems respecting the 
specific gravity of bodies, and the pressure of the air, together with 
their demonstrations. It describes the rude steam-engine as used at 
that time ; and thus concludes: ‘ Lastly, the atmosphere, being of a 
great weight and striving to get in where there is a vacuum, I shall 
endeavour to shew how this vacuum is made, and in what manner 
this force is applied to drive the machine. In some convenient part 
of the tow-boat there is placed a vessel about two-thirds full of 
water, with the top close shut; this vessel being kept boiling, rare- 
fies the water into a steam; this steam being conveyed through a 
large pipe into a cylindrical vessel, and there condensed, makes a 
vacuum, which causes the weight of the atmosphere to on this 
vessel, and so presses down a piston that is fitted into this cylindrical 
vessel in the same manner as in Mr. Newcomen’s engine,* with 
which he raises water by fire.’ And he thus concludes— the scheme 
1 now offer is practicable, and if encouraged will be useful. After 
this there can no longer be any question to whom the invention of 
the steam-boat is due—JonatTHan Hu ts is the person. 

, That Mr. Fulton made considerable improvements in the appli- 
cation of the steam-engine to the navigation of boats, is beyond all 
question: but while we cheerfully admit his merits in this respect, 
we conceive him entitled to none whatever for his various schemes 


for iron bridges, canals, and aqueducts, which were all previously in 

use in England, and to which country the invention of them exclu- 

sively belongs. The first iron bridge was erected at Colebrooke 

Dale, in the year 1779; and between that time and the year 1796, 

the date of Mr. Fulton’s es many others had been erected 
i 


in England; so that, in this department, his friends have as little to 
boast of in the way of invention as in that of steam-boats. 

lt is quite natural that the Americans should uphold the reputa- 
tion of their own countrymen. We cannot blame them for it; and 
some allowance may reasonably be made for excess of panegyric in 
speaking of artists of native growth: but what excuse can be 
found for those who wantonly plunge into obloquy and falsehood, 
in order to disparage every thing English, and to extol every thing 
foreign—at the expense of their country? We have selected the fol- 
lowing instance of audacious misrepresentation, from a hundred 
others, from a periodical paper published at Edinburgh. 

After a glowing rhapsody on the superior taste and enterprize of 
the Americans, it thus proceeds. 

* There are, in the State of Pennsylvania, two stone bridges, which, 





* Newcomen had brought his * atmospheric steam-engine’ to perfection about twenty- 
five years before. 
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for grandeur of design and boldness of execution, will bear a compart 
son with the most celebrated structures of the same kind in Britain. 

‘ The first is the bridge over the Schuylkill at Philadelphia, which 
was begun in 1802, and was six years in building. It is 1300 in length, 
by forty-two feet in width. The space of each of the small arches is 150 
feet, and of the middle arch 194 feet 10 inches. The top of the rock, 
on which the western pier is built, is forty-one feet nine inches below 
the common high-water tides, and eight huudred thousand feet of tim- 
ber, board measure, were employed in and about the cofferdam with 
which it was built. This bridge cost three hundred thousand dollars. 

* The bridge at Trenton over the Delaware, thirty miles above Phila- 
delphia, is of very ingenious architecture, and is a quarter of a mile in 
length by thirty-six feet in width; its upper surface is a perfect level, 
and of the same elevation as the adjacent ground; it was begun in 1804, 
and completed in less than two years. —Scotsman,* 6th Dec. 

It happens that this very ey over the Schuylkill is minutely 
described by Mr. Pope, in his ‘ ‘Treatise on Bridge Architecture, 
published in New York in 1811; and he sets out by saying, ‘ It is 
composed of three arcs of wood, supported by two stone piers, with 
two abutments and wing-walls.’ From this account, (which the 
writer of the paragraph just quoted has evidently seen, and purposely 
misrepresented,) it appears that the whole length of the waterway is 
494 feet 10 inches; and the two sfone piers, each twenty-seven feet 
seven inches, making the whole length from one abutment to the 
other 550, instead of thirteen hundred feet; but the wing-walls 
are 750 feet, which, added to the bridge part, makes up the thirteen 
hundred. And this wooden bridge, which, with the purchase-money 
of the site, cost ‘ three hundred thousand dollars,’+ ‘ will bear com- 
seme with the most celebrated structures in Britain’ !—with the 

aterloo Bridge, for mstance, which cost eleven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling ! ‘The writer should have made the Waterloo Bridge 
of wood, and his comparison would have been complete. 

The Waterloo Bridge, however, the of Edinburgh, and of 
America also, may be assured, is of stone. It has nine arches of 120 
feet span each ; it has eight piers of twenty feet each, making the 
distance from one abutment to the other 1240 feet; the wings at 

* This paper, which, from its inveterate scowl, appears to issue from the cave of Tro- 
phonius, has the faculty of drawing to itself the worst qualities, the seum and fecvlence, 
of the worst Jacobinical journals, which it doles out, from week to.week, in a toue of 
dull unvarying malignity, at ouce wearisome and disgusting. 

Every other disaffected journal has its moments of relaxation from spleen and ill-will, 
from persecuting allthat is great, and ridiculing all that is high and holy ; but this paper 
never remits its frantic warfare. Even Cobbett (its admired prototype) occasionally 
contrives to diversify the savage growl of the tiger with the mop and mowe of the ape ; but 
the ‘ Scotsman’ never. lays aside the sulky ferociousness of the bear. 

Most of our readers, we presume, have now, for the first time, learned the existence of 





such apaper. In fact, its language, which is utterly abhorrent from British feelings, na- 
ic a inch i 


to this we leave it. 
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each end are seventy feet, so that the whole length of the bridge and 
wings are 1380 feet. On the Strand side, the arched approaches 
are 360 feet, and on the Surry side 760 feet; so that the total length 
of arched road way is 2500 feet. 

The Trenton Bridge is also most circumstantially described by 
Mr. Pope. ‘The two abutments and four piers are of stone, which 
support ‘ the wooden superstructure; the four arches next to the 
Pennsylvania side are each 194 feet span, and that on the New 
Jersey side 156 feet span; so that the whole length of waterway 
from one abutment to the other is 932 feet; and, including the 
piers, 1008 feet: and this the ‘Scotsman’ calls ‘ a quarter of a mile 
in length’—so does Mr. Pope, but then he adds the wing-walls to 
make up that length. And this bridge too, (which was finished in 
less than two years,) ‘ will bear a comparison with the most cele- 
brated structures of the same kind ia Britain’! 
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Art. V.—1. The History of Smail-por. By James Moore, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. Longman. 
pp. 312. 

2. The History and Practice of Vaccination. By James Moore, 
Callow. 1818. pp. S00. 

ROM the commencement of our labours, with one or two ex- 

ceptions, we have purposely abstained from medical disquisi- 
tions, under the impression that they occupy a more appropriate 
place in publications devoted especially to their admission. The 
question, however, which we now propose to canvass is one in which 
all men are not only interested, but upon which, with the evidence be- 
fore them, all are competent to decide—a question too which an- 
nually involves the lives of nearly forty thousand individuals in the 

British islands alone, and the constitution and personal appearance of 

vast numbers besides. [t is,—whether the recently proposed substi- 

tute for small-pox can establish its claims of being an effectual and 
safe preventive of that distemper? Until this question be finally de- 
cided, its agitation can never be out of time; but we have, perhaps, 
chosen the fittest of all periods for our remarks upon it, since the 
doubts of many as to the efficacy of vaccination, which had died away 
under the weight of evidence in its favour, have, by recent circum- 
stances, been revived. At the moment in which we are writing, there 
are numberless parents suffering under the most cruel apprehensions 
lest their children should in after-life be obnoxious to one of the 
most formidable and fatal of all diseases. The vaccinated child, it 
is said, may resist the small-pox influence for a longer or shorter 
period, according to its peculiarity of constitutional temperament ; 
but there is nevertheless a limit to this exemption, and the — 
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small-pox which cannot now be communicated even by inoculation, 
may, in after-life, spontaneously occur as the result of a prevailing 
infection. To enlarge, however, upon the importance of our pre- 
sent undertaking would be a waste of words; we shail therefore pro- 
ceed to the business before us. 

At the head of the present article we have placed the titles of two 
works, recently published by Mr. Moore,—the one on small-pox, 
aud the other on vaccivation—as it is conceived that a succinct his- 
tory of the former will impart a somewhat more lively interest to 
the investigation of the merits of the latter. 

It is in vain that we search the writings of the ancients for the 
description of any disease that can be recognised as small-pox, and 
the inference is therefore more than presumptive that the Greek and 
Roman fathers of medicine never saw the malady in question. The 
contrary position has, indeed, been maintained by those who can 
discern nothing in modern science of any kind which was not fami- 
liar in a different form to the ancients. Mr. Moore more judiciously 
assumes the ignorance of the Greek and Roman writers respecting 
it, on the ground of their utter silence on the subject. ‘ Erysi- 
pelas,’ he says, ‘ erythema, lepra, herpes, and scrofula, are fully de- 
scribed by them; pimples, vesicles, and pustules, are also spoken 
of; but there is no account of a distemper clearly characterized, 
like the small-pox by the Arabians, though these were far inferior 
writers to Areteus or Galen, or Celsus.’ 

Whence then the origin of small-pox? and whence its prevalence 
through the whole of the civilized world? Dr. Freind expresses 
his opinion that its seeds were first sown in Egypt. Dr. Mead 
supposed it to be of Athiopian origin, and that from Ethiopia it 
extended itself into Arabia and Egypt. ‘ Hic igitur morbus mihi 
vera pestis sui generis esse videtur ; que in Africa primum genita, 
presertim in Ethiopia, que pars ejus intolerabiliter est torrida, in 
Arabiam deinde et AEgyptum (ut vastatrix illa populorum magna 
pestis) iis, quas diximus, modis delata est.’ 

Were there, however, nothing stronger against the hypotheses of 
these learned physicians than the circumstance of small-pox being, 
with respect to its prevalence, in a great measure independent of 
climate or local peculiarities, this in itself would be a sufficient re- 
futation of their notions of its origin. The mistake of these writers 
as to the actual nature and probable production of this distemper 
seems to arise principally from their confounding the ideas of con- 
tagion and infection: thus, in the quotation from Mead, it is evi- 
dent that he conceives the small-pox to be a species of plague, en- 
gendered by the nature of the A:thiopian atmosphere; but it is 
known that real plagues, the verypala emi aga of Hippocrates, are 
incapable of being imparted, from one individual to another, in any 
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part of the world, whatever may be the nature of the soil, the cli- 
mate, or the atmosphere, in which such communication is made.* 

Notwithstanding then that our most distinct and accredited ac- 
counts of small-pox are to be found im the Arabian writers who 
flourished during the dark ages of European learning, it seems diffi- 
cult to conceive the spontaneous origin of its virus in this, or indeed 
in any other part of the world; and we are naturally led to search 
for its existence in still more ancient records. 

In the second chapter of his volume, Mr. Moore has endea- 
voured, and we think successfully, to prove, by the details handed 
down from the earliest Christian missionaries to China, that small- 
pox existed in that country ‘ from a very remote period;’ aud that 
even the artificial mode of communicating the distemper was known 
and practised by the Chinese many centuries antecedent to the dif- 
fusion of the poison through other regions of the globe. 


‘The missionaries (says our author) who were sent into China by the 
church of Rome, from their address and insinuation gained access to 
their historical records ; and they have transmitted detailed accounts of 
the history of the Chinese, and of their knowledge in various branches 
of science. There is a memoir written upon small-pox by the missiona- 
ries at Pekin, the substance of which is extracted from Chinese medical 
books, and especially from a work published by the Imperial College of 
Medicine, for the instruction of the physicians of the empire. This 
book is entitled, Teou-tchin-fa, or a treatise from the heart on small- 
pox; which states that this disease was unknown in the very early ages, 
and did not appear till the dynasty of Tcheou, which was about 1122 
years before Christ. The Chinese name for the malady is a singular 
one, Tai-tou, or yenom from the mother’s breast ; and a description is 
given of the fever, the eruption of pustules, their increase, flattening, 
and crusting. In the same Chinese book there is also an account of a 
species of inoculation discovered seven centuries previously; but ac- 
cording to a tradition it had been invented in the dynasty of Long, that 
is, about 590 years after Christ. Father d’Entrecoiles, the Jesuit, (con- 
tinues our author,) mixes, in his correspondence from China, some in- 
formation respecting the small-pox, which confirms the material part of 
the above information, for he notices having read some Chinese books 
which mention the small-pox as a disease of the earliest ages. He also 
describes a method of communicating the disease, which was occa- 
sionally used, and called sowing the small-pox : this was generally per- 
formed by planting some of the crusts up the nose, an operation which 
was approved of by some, but disapproved by most authors.’ 





* This indeed constitutes the great leading distinction between contagious and in- 
fectious diseases—that the one are independent of place and circumstance, the other 
not. A great deal has recently been said on the non-contagious nature of the plague, 
and it should seem, at least, probable, that this disorder is incapable of transference in 
the way that our quarantine laws suppose ; but mc to deny its infectious quality is 
to fly in the face of all fact, Plague is an infectious, but not, perhaps, properly a con- 
fagious distemper. 
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After every deduction from the accuracy of the records in ques- 
tion on the score of traditionary claims and conceits, there still 
remains a sufficiency of testimony to the fact that the Chinese 
had been familiar with the small-pox many centuries before the 
Arabian writers described it; and its early existence in Japan and 
Hindostan is likewise presumable from several striking particulars 
connected with Hindoo mythology and worship. 

Assuming then the fact that Asia was acquainted with the disease 
in 4 ainsi long before its establishment in any part either of Africa 
or Europe, and very far antecedent even to the time of Hippo- 
crates, it becomes a question of interest ‘ how it happened that the 
infection did not extend into Persia, and thence into Greece, long 
before the age of the last mentioned author.’ 

That a communication was established between Persia and India 
by the invasion of the latter country at a very early period is univer- 
sally acknowledged ; and it is also admitted that ‘the rapacious inva- 
ders who went from Persia would of course be attacked by the dis- 
eases which prevailed in the couniries they laid waste ; but, adds 
Mr. Moore, ‘ the numbers which perished, the time which was spent 
im so distant a warfare, and the extent of the deserts which were re- 
crossed, appear to have secured their native country from being 
contaminated by the few survivors of those expeditions. With re- 
spect to the commercial intercourse subsequently established be- 
tween the more western and the eastern countries, and the proba- 
bility of diseased communication from that source, we are likewise 
to recollect the obstacles which in those times existed to ready 
communication, either by land or sea, from one part of the globe 
to another.’ 

Among the many traditionary fancies respecting the origin of 
small-pox, there is one which supposes it to have been first im- 
parted to man by the camel: this notion probably took its rise 
from the circumstance that land commerce from Egypt to India 
was only practicable by means of this animal. But such kind of 
traffic was tedious and difficult, and it is‘conjectured that no per- 
son known to have the small-pox upon him would ever have been 
suffered to join himself to a caravan. Again, the tediousness of 
coasting voyages, the only ones then attempted, gave time for con- 
tagion to be extinguished, if by accident any of the sick were ad- 
mitted into the homeward bound ships from the east. 

Such are the explanations proposed by Mr. Moore and others 
of the exemption of Europe from small-pox for so long a time 
subsequent to its prevalence in the east; and these certainly appear 
the ouly plausible conjectures on the assumed fact. Yet when we 
recollect the extreme subtlety, and insinuating and transportable 
nature of the virus, it seems extraordinary that even such an er 
rupt 
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rupted and difficult commerce as was carried on at the time alluded 
to did not prove a medium of conveying the poison from China and 
Hindostan to the more western nations. 

‘ If the Persians,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ had engaged early in maritime 
commerce, from their vicinity to India, they would probably bave soon 
brought into their country the small-pox. But the ancient historians 
declare, that the Persians entertained an insuperable superstitious 
aversion to the sea; and Robertson asserts, that “ no commercial in- 
tercourse seems to have been carried on by sea between Persia and 
India.” The spirit of commerce, when once excited, is however active 
and persevering ; and the European demand for the muslins, the silks, 
the spices, the pearls, and the diamonds of the east, perpetually aug- 
mented. To facilitate their transportation, a busy coasting trade spread 
on both sides of the peninsula of Hindostan to the islands eastward, to 
the kingdom of Siam, and even to China. The luxurious productions 
of these distant countries were thus brought to the most convenient har- 
bours to be conveyed to Alexandria and diffused through the Roman 
empire. This lucrative trade was so tempting, that towards the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, the Persians began to surmount their aversion 
to maritime affairs, and their harbours were filled with trading vessels. 
They soon monopolized the silk trade; for their vicinity to India gave 
them great advantages over the Egyptian merchants; but it also aug- 
mented the danger of transporting the variolous contagion. Indeed what- 
ever attention might have been paid by the commanders of these mer- 
chant vessels, it was impossible that this calamity should have been 
avoided much longer; and as ships coming from India, both in their 
passage to the Persian Gulph, and to the Red Sea, frequently touched at 
the Arabian ports, that country was peculiarly exposed, and there accord- 
ingly it was first observed.’ 

Dr. Reiske, who was celebrated for his acquaintance with Arabian 
antiquities, in an inaugural Dissertation which he published m the 
year 1746, gave a translation of an Arabian manuscript found in 
the Leyden library, which dates the introduction of small-pox into 
Arabia in 572, the year that gave birth to Mahomet. Other testi- 
monies seem to accord with the statement that it was at the siege 
of Mecca by Abrahah that the Arabians first became obnoxious to 
this pestilence. 

The conquests of the false prophet, and the fanaticism of his fol- 
lowers, soon extended themselves far and wide; and, as may easily 
be conceived, the ravages of the new disease accompanied every 
where the track of the conquerors, who, in Jess than half a century, 
had established their dominion not only over Egypt and Syria, but 
a great part of Persia also. The contagion, however, was long pre- 
vented from finding its way into Europe, by the successful stand 
which the inhabitants of Constantinople made against the invaders. 
‘Thus the Mahometan empire was bounded by the Hellespont, 
and that entrance for the small-pox into Europe barred up.’ ‘This. 

‘ AA4 indeed, 
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indeed, was done so effectually, that even in the tenth century we 
have it recorded by a resident physician in that city, (Nonus,) that 
neither the small-pox nor measles was known in Constantinople in 
his time. 

It was not till the commencement of the eighth century, when 
the whole southern coasts of the Mediterranean had been sub- 
dued by the Arabians, that the contagion first visited Europe ; 
and the landing of an army of Moors in Gibraltar and Spain, con- 
ducted by Julian, in order to revenge the outrage committed by 
Roderick on his daughter, js said to have been the means of intro- 
ducing the disease in question into this quarter of the world. 

* By this invasion,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ the small-pox must have been 
brought into Spain, and the victorious Saracens soon reached the Py- 
renees. Inthe year 731, Abderame crossed these mountains, and inun- 
dated the southern provinces of France with an host of Saracens. They 
were opposed under the walls of Tours by Charles Martel, when Chris- 
tians and Mahometans fought six days, indecisively, for victory. But 
in a closer combat on the seventh day, the impetuous yet slender Africans 
and Asiatics were crushed by the superior strength of the Germanic 
warriors. The Saracens and the Koran were repelled into Spain, but 
the small-pox and measles remained in France. No warlike efforts 
could drive off these infections; and the opportunities of diffusing them 
had at that time become innumerable. The Saracen fleets were tri- 
umphant in the Mediterranean; Sicily and Italy were frequently in- 
vaded ; many cities of the coast were repeatedly captured, and Rome 
itself was menaced. It cannot be doubted that so much intercourse 
with Africa and Asia brought over these maladies, though no direct 
proof can be adduced. But the circumstantial evidence is sufficieutly 
conclusive,’ 

It has been maintained by Mead, and since by Baron Dimsdale, 
that the small-pox was first brought into Europe by the crusaders; 
but besides that the historians of the holy wars take no notice of the 
Christian armies having suffered from that malady, it is very pro- 
perly remarked by Mr. Moore, that the assumption is inconsistent 
with the fact that so early as the eleventh century treatises were 
published, both in Spain and Italy, upon the small-pox, as a well 
known and common malady. To the American continent the 
virus was conveyed by the Spaniards in their invasion of Hispaniola 
and Mexico, and thus did this destructive pestilence, commencing 
in Asia, successively visit Africa, Europe, and the New World. 

We come now to the origin and progress of inoculation, or the 
practice of artificially communicating the virus, in order to render 
the disease of a less malignant kind and character. It is pretty 
generally known that this was introduced into England from Con, 
stantinople, but, from the extracts already given from Mr. Moore’s 
publication, the artificial communication of the poison appears to 

have 
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have been established in China long before even the disease itself 
was heard of in the Byzantine capital. 

Tnoculation, at whatever time it originated, was most probably 
founded upon the accidental observation of the comparatively mild 
nature of the distemper in some, when compared with other in- 
stances, for no reasoning @ priori would have conducted to the in- 
ference that by this mode of imparting the poison, the disease, would 
be mitigated. Whether the suggestion or the discovery was first 
made by any of the faculty of medicine does not appear; as far as 
the imperfect accounts from Chinese records may be relied on, it 
seems to have been opposed very generally by the professed guar- 
dians of the public health. 

* No account,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ is handed down of the origin of this 
custom ; but the reverence in which agriculture is held by the Chinese, 
may have suggested the name (sowing the small-pox), and the usual 
mauner of performing the operation. For they took a few dried small- 
pox crusts, as if they were seeds, and planted them in the nose. A bit 
of musk was added, in order to correct the virulence of the poison, and 
perhaps to perfume the crusts, and the whole was wrapped up in a little 
cotton to prevent its dropping out of the nostril. The crusts employed 
were always taken from a healthy person who had the small-pox fa- 
vourably ; and with the vain hope of mitigating their acrimony, they 
were sometimes kept in close jars for years, and at other times were 
fumigated with salutary plants. Some physicians beat the crusts into 
powder, and advised their patients to teke a pinch of this snuff; and 
when they could not prevail upon them, they mixed it with water into 
a paste, and applied it in that form. In Hindostan, if tradition may be 
relied on, inoculation itself has been practised from remote antiquity. 
This practice was in the hands of a particular tribe of brahmins, who were 
delegated from various religious colleges, and who travelled through the 
provinces for that purpose. The natives were strictly enjoined to ab- 
stain during a month preparatory to the operation from milk and butter; 
and when the Arabians and Portugueze appeared in that country, they 
were prohibited from taking animal food also. Men were commonly 
inoculated on the arm; but the girls not liking to have their arms dis- 
figured, chose that it should be done low on the shoulders. But what- 
ever part was fixed upon, was well rubbed with a piece of cloth, which 
afterwards became a perquisite of the brahmin; he then made a few 
slight scratches on the skin with a sharp instrument, and took a bit of 
cotton, which had been soaked the preceding year in variolous matter, 

moistened it with a drop or two of the holy water of the Ganges, and 
bound it upon the punctures. During the whole of this ceremony, the 
brahmin always preserved a\solemn countenance, and recited the prayers 
appointed in the Attharna Veda, to propitiate the goddess who superin- 
tends the smali-pox, The brahmin then gave his instructions, which 
were religiously obseryed. In six hours the bandage was to be taken 
off, and the pledget to be allowed to drop spontaneously. Early next 
mornjng cold water was to be poured upon the patient's head and 
shoulders, 
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shoulders, and this was to be repeated till the fever came on, The ablu- 
tion was then to be omitted; but as soon as the eruption appeared, it 
was to be resumed, and persevered in every morning and evening, till 
the crusts should fall off. Whenever the pustules should begin to change 
their colour, they were all to be opened with a fine pointed thorn. 
Confinement to the house was absolutely forbidden ; the inoculated were 
to be freely exposed to every air that blew; but when the fever was 
upon them, they were sometimes permitted to be on a mat at the door. 
This regimen was to consist of the most refrigerating productions of the 
climate ; as plantains, water-melons, their gruel made of rice or poppy- 
seeds, cold water and rice.’ , 

Although it is not our design to engage im any practical discus- 
sion, it seems hardly possible to refrain from incidentally remark- 
ing the great superiority of these modes of treatment—a treat- 
ment founded on the dictates of nature—to those subsequently 
adopted by the Arabian and European physicians who forsook 
observation to follow hypothesis; and it is worthy notice that 
our modern improvements: in the management of febrile and erup- 
tive complaints consist mainly in permitting nature to follow its 
own course. We revert to ancient simplicity, and are therefore 
abundantly more successful than our immediate predecessors. 

It has already been said that an obscurity hangs over the actual 
origin of this practice. In the opinion of some it commenced in 
the Arabian desarts, ‘ where neither physicians nor priests officiated ; 
the practice being monopolized by old women.’ From sowing 
the small pox, it came in the course of time to be, and perhaps 
was originally, called buying the disease; which proceeded, it is 
said, from the circumstance of one child carrying to another a few 
dates, or raisins, the pretended price of the matter: this custom of 
buying the small-pox becoming general among the inferior classes 
along the African coast, at length found its way into Europe, and 
was even practised in some parts of our island. 

Still, however, the faculty took no cognizance of any artificial 
method of communicating the poison, until the year 1703, when Dr. 
Emanuel Temoni Alpeck, who had graduated both at Padua and 
at Oxford, and who was then residing in Constantinople, was 
struck with the instances which he witnessed of the mitigated na- 
ture of the distemper when the virus was thus received into the 
human frame.* 

A Venetian physician also, of the name of Pylarnus, had about 
the same time made the same observation of the success of the 
Turkish practice, of which, in 17!5, he published a statement 
at Venice, in a tract entitled ‘ Nova et tuta variolas excitandi per 





* Dr. Alpeck wrote an account of his observations to Dr. Woedward, by whom it was 
inserted in the Philosophical Transactions of the year 1714. 
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transplantationem methodus.’ In the same year, too,! Mr. Ken- 
nedy, an English surgeon, who had visited ‘Turkey, endeavoured to 
excite professional attention to the advantages promised by the 
plan of engrafting, as he calls it, the small-pox. 

It was, however, reserved for another coincidence in point both 
of time and circumstance, to be the means of rousing the members 
of the faculty from their apparent indisposition to mvestigate the | 
merits of inoculation. Lady Mary Wortley Montague accompa- 
nied her husband as ambassador to the Ottoman court, and having 
observed with surprise that it was the custom in Constantinople for 
a set of old women to ‘ engraft’ children with the small-pox every 
autumn, and moreover that the children thus infected had mvaria- 
bly a mild disease, she conceived the bold design of having her own 
son thus treated: this answered every expectation, and on her 
return to the British capital in 1722, she caused the same experi- 
ment to be made on her daughter, which was attended by the same 
happy results. Still, however, the profession hesitated to accept 
the proffered good, and notwithstanding that two princesses of the 
Royal family were successfully subjected to the same process 
under the influence of Lady Montague, the new practice went on 
at an exceedingly slow pace. As it was'ascertained that the mocu- 
lated or ingrafted distemper was equally infectious with the dis- 
ease ,when naturally acquired, it became a question in morals how 
far the individual who had his mind made up with regard to the 
a. of the practice, had a right thus to sow the seeds of the 

ady among others whose convictions were not in favour of 
inoculation, and who therefore refused its offers. 

In process of time the question of inoculation came to be agita- 
ted with just the same virulence and party-spirit that have marked 
the modern controversy on the subject of vaccination, and it must 
be allowed to the impugners of the former, that they have a strong 
point in favour of their cause which the anti-vaccinists are without ; 
since, as we shall speedily see, inoculation has proved a private 
good at the expense of being a public evil. So successful was 
the opposition to the practice of engraftment at the times to which 
we are now alluding, that in spite of the high authority by which 
it was sanctioned, it fell both in this country and throughout Europe 
into general disuse, ‘ and there seemed little reason to imagine it 


would be revived.’ 


* When in this dormant state news was brought that multitudes of 
Indians in South America had been inoculated with as much success by 
Carmelite Friars, as the Asiatics had been by the Greek old women: a 
physician and surgeon also began in the year 1738 to inoculate in South 
Carolina; and only lost eight persons out of eight hundred. Buta 
planter in St. Christopher's inoculated three hundred persons without 


the 
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the loss of one. For it is singular that in those days all inoculations 
performed by private gentlemen, monks, and old women, were uniformly 
successful ; and empirics afterwards were equally fortunate : none lost 
patients from inoculation except the regular members of the faculty, 
The American reports were so encouraging, that about the year 1740, 
the practice was revived by a few surgeons in Portsmouth, Chichester, 


Guilford, Petersfield, and Winchester ; and gradually extended in the 
southern counties.’ 


Mead, too, took up his eloquent pen in the cause; and Mr. 
Moore tells us that his attributing the beauty of the Circassian 
women to the custom of inoculation which had obtained amongst 
them, had very considerable weight with the British ladies. The 
practice now very sensibly advanced among the higher circles, and 
for the accommodation of those in the lower walks of life, the Small- 
pox Hospital was erectedin the year 1746. In 1754 the London 
College of Physicians gave their powerful sanction to the practice, 
by publishing a tract in its favour, and ‘the press now groaned 
with works on inoculation, and with various plans of treatment.’ 
These complicated modes of management, medicinal and otherwise, 
served, however, to bring the practice into discredit, which did not 
therefore become very generally diffused until its simplification and 


consequent improvement by a very conspicuous character in the 
Annals of Medicine. 


‘Daniel Sutton, (says Mr. Moore,) with his secret nostrums, propa- 
gated inoculation more in half a dozen years, than both the faculties of 
medicine and surgery, with the aid of the church, and the example of 
the court had been able to do in half a century. This man was the 
son of Robert Sutton, a surgeon at Debenham in Suffolk, and he and 
his brother assisted their father in his business. But after a time both 
sons left their father’s house, and Daniel was content to serve as an 
assistant to a surgeon at Oxford. In the year 1763, he rejoined his 
father, and proposed to make some alterations in his plan of inocula- 
tion. These were condemned by the father as highly dangerous, yet 
Daniel was so confident as to make the experiment, and he found it 
successful. On this the father and son quarrelled, and the latter set 
off for Ingatestone, in Essex, where he set up as an empirical inocula- 
tor. He pretended to have discovered an infallible secret, and brought 
himself into public notice by the old and still successful trick of puffing 
hand-bills and boasting advertisements. Yet, in truth, his pretensions, 
though extravagant, were not without foundation ; and in a short time 
such multitudes crowded to Ingatestone to be inoculated, that the 
town and neighbouring villages were filled with patients. Jt is much 
to be regretted, (adds our author,) that Sutton should have stooped to 
employ such unworthy devices; for his plan of treatment was greatl 
superior to that of any former practitiorier; and had he followed the 
correct rules of open professional conduct, his name would have been 
zecorded with honourable distinction. It appears, however, by the 
analyses 
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analyses of his medicine and his own confession in his old age, that 
Daniel Sutton, in strictness, invented nothing, but judiciously combined 
remedies which had been found out independently by others. Syden- 
ham had discovered the utility of exposing small-pox patients to the 
cool air, and of allowing them to drink cold water, but he did not ven- 
ture to deviate so much from ordinary rules as to prescribe purgatives. 
Subsequent physicians had ascertained that great benefit arose from 
opening niedicines, and particularly from mercurial purges; but in 
conformity to old theories, they at the same time confined their patients 
to bed, covered them warmly, and promoted perspiration. But Sutton 
had the sagacity to extract what was beneficial in both these plans, and 
to reject what was injurious. Almost every modern essay now recom- 
mended purgatives, and our reformer only made choice. of the prescrip- 
tion which was most in vogue.’ 

We have introduced these remarks on Sutton’s plans of treat- 
ment, merely in conformity with our wish to give as satisfactory 
an explanation as possible of the eventual success of inoculation ; 
which now spread rapidly through almost the whole of Europe, 
with the exception of Spain. That country, as our author states, 
in the present case, profited by its sluggish indisposition to adopt 
the improvement of neighbouring nations; for after some partial 
and feeble attempts to introduce the practice, the endeavour was 
relinquished ; and it is a notorious fact, and highly worthy of re- 
mark, that Spain has suffered incomparably Jess from small-pox 
than any other European state : the reason is sufficiently obvious ; 
and the fact furnishes an equally obvious objection, as above hinted, 
against the practice of artiticially disseminating a distemper so in- 
fectious, and so fatal. It is indeed beyond dispute that even the 
mortality from small-pox mcreased with the progress of inocula- 
tion, ‘ from the impossibility of prevailing upon the whole popula- 
tion to adopt medical counsel ;’ and of two estimates by two accre- 
dited physicians made of deaths from small-pox during the last 
thirty years of the preceding century, and laid before a committee 
of the House of Commons, ‘the one stated the average numbers at 
34,260, adding that he believed those deaths to be under the truth: 
the other physician made them amount to 36,000.’ 

* But this immense and increasing consumption of human lives, was 
not the sole evil produced by this distemper; for a considerable por- 
tion of the survivors were pitted and disfigured ; some lost one of their 
eyes, a few became totally blind, and others had their constitution im- 
paired, and predisposed to a variety of complaints, which were pro- 
ductive of future distress, and sometimes of death,’ 

In this state, then, did things stand in reference to small-pox, 
natural and acquired, when the newly suggested substitute pre- 
sented its claims to the consideration of mankind ; and the momen- 
‘tous business now devolves on us of investigating the legitimacy of 

these 
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these claims, or of ascertaining the grounds upon which such high 
pretensions are preferred. 

Dr. Jenner (whose name requires no formal introduction) was 

originally employed in general practice in a district in Gloucester- 
shire. It was in the year 1768 that he first heard the report of 
those sores which infested the teats of cows, and which infected 
the chapped hands of the milkers, being sometimes a preventive 
of small-pox ; and, in connexion with this report, it struck him 
as a remarkable fact, which came under his own cognizance, that 
many of the peasants whom he endeavoured to inoculate resisted 
the infection. Although these circumstances made at the time 
some impression on his mind, he did not systematically prose- 
cute the investigation to which they ultimately led until after his re- 
turn from London to establish himself at Berkeley. Then it was 
that he commenced the inquiry in earnest ; and in the relation which 
he has given of the progress of his labours in this very extraordinary 
pursuit, he informs us, 
* * That the disease (the cow-pox) had been known in the dairies from 
time immemorial, and a vague opinion prevailed ‘that it was a preventive 
of small-pox. This opinion I found was comparatively new; for all the 
old farmers declared they had no such ideas in their early days, a cir+ 
cumstance which seemed easily accounted for, from my knowing the 
common people were very rarely inoculated for the small-pox, till that 
practice was become general, by the improved method introduced by 
the Suttons; so that working people in the dairies were very seldom 
put to the test of the preventive power of the cow-pox.’ 


As Dr. Jenner proceeded with his inquiries, he found that several 
persons contracted the small-pox after they had been subjected to the 
disease from the cow ; and moreover that the medical practitioners 
in the neighbourhood ‘ all agreed in declaring, from experience, 
that the cow-pox was only an occasional, and a very uncertain pre- 
ventive of small-pox.’ These discoveries were certainly of a dis- 
heartening nature ; but, although they might damp the ardour of 
hope, they did not cause the abandonment of the pursuit. On 
further investigation he ascertained that the cow had occasion- 
ally several varieties of eruptions on her teat, all of which were in- 
discriminately named cow-pox when productive of sores on the 
hands of the milkers; and it occurred to’ him as very probable that 
only one species of these eruptions possessed the preventive power ; 
and that this was the true explanation of the observed irregularity 
in point of effect. One obstacle thus appeared to be done away ; 
but lo! another now presented itself, which by most persons 
would have been considered insuperable ;—‘ to his great mortifica- 
tion, Jenner found several examples of milkers who were seized 
with the small-pox, after having contracted sores on their hands - 
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the genuine cow-pox.’ In spite even of this, our indefatigable in- 
vestigator pursued his researches ; and as it seemed to him inconsis- 
tent with the general uniformity of the laws of nature that this dif- 
ference of susceptibility should so widely obtain, it occurred to 
him that the specific influence of the poison might not improbably 
vary with the progressive changes it underwent, after having been 
first secreted from the ulcerated surfaces of the cow’s teat ; and, 


‘ after much investigation, he at length ascertained, that the milkers, 
who acquired the cow-pox from vesicles on the teats of the cows, while 
advancing to maturity, were secured from the small-pox; while 
those contaminated by cows, in an advanced period of the disease, 
remained susceptible of the small-pox. In fine, from a multitude 
of cases he was enabled to draw these conclusions, that the property of 
preventing the small-pox appertained only to one of those diseases 
which were vulgarly denominated the cow-pox ; and that this power 
principally resided in the liquid secreted during the early stages of 
that disease.’* 

With these exceptions then of a spurious matter in the one 
case, and of a matter taken at a wrong time in the other, Jenner 
conceived that he had made out the fact of cow-pox being a pre- 
ventive of small-pox for life ; for he exposed in various ways indi- 
viduals, who had been the subjects of the former, to the latter 
infection, (after the lapse of fifteen, twenty-seven, and even fifty 
years,) and found that they resisted its influence. 

Thus a clear way was opened for the important application of 
this singular discovery. May not this preventive be propagated from 
man to man, and thus supersede the small-pox virus? was the idea 
that suggested itself to the mind of the discoverer, a suggestion, 
which it 1s needless to say has been extensively acted on, and which 
has given rise to one of the most important problems ever proposed, 
viz. Is vaccination an actual, a permanent, a safe, and unobjection- 
able security against small-pox infection? 

For a moment we will suppose its preventive efficacy to be ad- 
mitted, in order to advert to a separate charge which has been ad- 
duced against its employment,—for the vaccine virus has been said 
to be a means of engendering foul humours, to lay the foundation 





* Not with a desire to prejudice the case, but merely for the purpose of pointing out 
that analogy subsisting between the variolous and vaccine secretions, which is contended 
for by some writers, we subjoin the following extract from Mr. Moore, as a coutinuation 
of and comment upon the above quotation :— 

* Jenner,’ says Mr. Moore, ‘ perceived that these opinions corresponded with remarks 
thac had been made on the small-pox, as the liquid most active for variolous inoculation is 
that which is first secreted ; but the thick matter of pustules which have crusted, though 
it may excite local inflammation and suppuration, yet frequently fails of producing the 
real small-pox.’ 
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of several chronic diseases, and to be therefore in the highest degree 
objectionable. This charge can only be substantiated by an appeal 
to facts; what then do these testify? Have chronic cutaneous 
eruptions (the disorders alleged to be the consequences of vacci- 
nation) recently been on the increase? All medical records and 
reports, presented to the world for the last twenty years, agree 
in the diminution rather than the augmentation, both of the nun- 
ber and severity of the complaints in question ; and what may be 
considered as decisively to the point, is the following statement 
from a respectable surgeon to the Infirmary at Gloucester :— 

* A more healthy description,’ says this gentleman, ‘ of human be- 
ings does not exist, nor one more free from chronic cutaneous impu- 
rities, than that which suffers most from cow-pox, by reason of their 
being employed in dairies; and the Gloucester Infirmary, one of the 
largest provincial hospitals, is situated in a county in which accidental 
cow-pox has been prevalent from time immemorial ; many hundreds 
among the labouring people have had the cow-pox since the establish- 
ment of that institution, and that more severely than is generally the 
case in artificial vaccination, and yet not a single patient has applied to 
the Infirmary in half a century for the relief of any disease, local or 
constitutional, which he or she imputed, or pretended to trace to the 
cow-pox : and let it be repeated and remembered, that the artificial in 
no respect differs from the natural, except in being generally less viru- 


lent.’ 


This document, backed by the concurrent testimony of impar- 
tial and unprejudiced records from medical observers, that scro- 
phulous and cutaneous affections are (as we have said) wpon the 
decline, will, it is presumed, serve as a sufficient refutation of those 
partial and garbled statements which in the early stages of the 
controversy were made for the purpose of confirming the appre- 
hensions of the timid, and giving strength to ungrounded preju- 
dices. ‘The question therefore of vaccine efficacy remains unincum- 
bered by minor considerations, and it is now for us finally to ob- 
serve upon the evidence by which the following proposition has 
been maintained, viz. that the vaccinated and the inoculated child 
stand upon precisely the same footing in respect of security against 
small-pox. 

In spite of our professions of impartiality, we suspect that 
our readers have by this time set us down as determined defen- 
ders of the vaccine cause. We shall probably, therefore, excite 
some surprise by expressing it as our opinion, that the absolute 
truth of the above proposition does not appear to us to have 
been hitherto fairly established. It does, we confess, seem pro- 
bable that there may be a shade of difference in the preventive 
efficacy of the vaccine and variolous virus; even this, however, 

we 
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we must allow to the advocates of vaccination, has not been proved, 
and we hasten to adduce the evidence on either side. 

Mr. Moore, who is a professed partizan of vaccination, argues 
for its identity as to effect on the ground of analogy, and contends 
that the exercise of the virus of only a parfiglly preventive power 
would be an anomaly in nature. This argument is in itself for- 
cible, and is managed by our author with considerable adroitness. 
It is needless, however, to remark, that it must fall powerless even 
out of Mr. Moore’s hands unless backed by actual observation :— 
the preventive efficacy of vaccination is a question not of theory but 
of fact. That there have happened cases of small-pox of an indis- 
putable nature, subsequently even to proper vaccination, no one can 
deny ; but then it is urged that small-pox has likewise been known 
to occur twice to the same individual, and to have succeeded to in-: 
oculation in the same manner as it has to vaccination. The point, 
however, at issue is whether these anomalies are proportionately as 
frequent in the latter as in the former case; and, in determining this, 
Mr. Moore contends that the comparative estimates have not been 
made with due attention to every necessary particular. 

* In making this estimate,’ he says, ‘ an error has been committed 
by comparing the results of the primary practice of vaccination with 
those of the most approved state of variolous inoculation, forgetting that, 
when the latter operation was introduced, failures of every kind were 
far more frequent than of late, and that even the deaths amounted in 
early practice to one in fifty. In like manner, vaccination, on its first 
introduction, was so misconducted, that two children in a workhouse 
were actually destroyed by it, although, when skilfully practised, it is 
really less dangerous than opening a vein or cutting acorn, A multi- 
tude of lesser mistakes were then committed by the ablest men in the 
profession, who, deceived by analogy, imitated too nearly the plan of 
the small-pox inoculation ; and many were not sufficiently aware either 
of the deterioration to which vaccine lymph is subject, or of the mis- 
chiefs which arise even when the lymph is pure from the vaccine pro- 
cess being interrupted or disturbed by violence, or by disease. The 
number of failures from all these sources of error in early practice has ~ 
been considerable ; it is therefore too soon at present to compute and 
compare the number of cases in which small-pox has occurred after 
inoculation and vaccination.’ 

We are not sure whether this be not rather too much in the spirit 
of a systematic advocate. Mr. Moore talks of failures from inocu- 
lation when first practised being one in fifty; but it ought to be 
recollected that such failures were rather referable to the mode of 
communicating and managing the disease, than to the occurrence of 
any second affection. Now the case is far different with vaccina- 
tion ; for ‘ although two children in a workhouse were actually de- 
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stroyed by it,’ these instances stand almost alone in the records of 
the practice ; and, however inefficiently the process may have been 
performed by the several vaccinators who have undertaken the task 
without being qualified for the office, we do not hear, excepting 
from the most prefiifliced and partial quarters, that any positive 
injury was ever inflicted on the children thus ineffectually ope- 
rated upon. 

The best stand which the vaccinists can make on the ground of 
comparative estimates, is that of the immense multitudes which 
have undergone the process since thecommencement of vaccination, 
compared with those subjected to moculation in the same number 
of years from its primary establishment. When we hear of one 
case after another, therefore, of small-pox subsequent to cow-pox, 
it may be replied, that had as many cliildren been inoculated, in 
place of being vaccinated, the instances of failure would be equally 
numerous. Whether such position would be correct can scarcely 
be ascertained, since there is no register of the number of failures 
in either case, and without it no actual calculation can be made. 
We have, however, been just favoured with a document from the 
Small-pox Hospital, which, in connection with the remarks that 
accompany it, is highly favourable to the vaccine cause ; and let it 
be recollected that these remarks come from one who so far from 
having been an enthusiast ab origine in the cause of cow-pox, has 
been accused by his contemporaries of being a covert enemy to its 
success. ‘ 

* Every passing month,’ says Dr. Adams, physician to the Institution 
just named, ‘ seryes to convince me of the absolutely preventive power 
of vaccination when properly conducted. Not very long since, my ob- 
servations led me to the inference that the efficacy of inoculation, when 
compared with vaccination, or rather the probability of failures from 
one and the other, stood at about the proportion of 1200 to 1000; but 
I am now, to say the least, inclined to the inference, that both, when 
properly managed, are equally efficacious; and that the instances of 
failure we hear of, are either to be accounted for by the very large num- 
bers that have been vaccinated, or by the process having been inefii- 
ciently performed.’ 

Such are the opinions of the principal officer, not of a Vaccine 
establishment, but of the Smail-por Hospital, where, if in any 
place, failures are likely to be heard and complained of. The do- 
cument to which we have alluded, is a statement of the numbers 
imoculated, vaccinated, and admitted with the: natural small-pox 
during the last seven years. The numbers inoculated, it will be 
observed, are marked ‘ admitted;’ since the laws of the institution re- 
quire that those individuals, who are inoculated, shall not leave the 
hospital till the fear of infection is over. 

Admitted 
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The reader who shall cast his eye over the above table will per- 
ceive that the numbers of vaccinated subjects have been very much 
increased during the three preceding years; and that the numbers 
of cases of natural small-pox have been likewise, during the same 

riod, more numerous than before; the chances, then, of failure 
in both ways, that is, both from the increased prevalence of small- 
pox infection, and the increased number of vaccinated subjects 
must have been considerably multiplied; and yet we are told by 
the medical officers of the Institution, that such failures are decidedly 
and very materially upon the decrease ; and let it be again remarked, 
that such statement comes from gentlemen whose minds, if they 
were likely to be biassed in any way, would rather bend towards the 
side of inoculation. 

But, on the other hand, we hear of small-pox happening after 
vaccination in some institutions and districts in far greater numbers 
than would in all probability have been the case, had the individuals, 
instead of being vaccinated, been subject to inoculation. The 
children of Christ’s Hospital, for instance, are under medical ma- 
nagement of the most respectable kind ; and the diseases happening 
in this institution are carefully recorded in quarterly reports. Now 
in these reports, ‘ Variola post vaccinationem’ often occurs—a se- 
quence which was not noticed, at least not recorded, when the boys 
were generally, as in former years, inoculated. We have further, 
another report from authority of an indisputable kind, stating, that 
in one small town and its immediate neighbourhood, fifty-four cases 
had been seen of small-pox subsequently to the vaccine disease. 
These, then, we repeat, and other testimonies more or less strongly 
to the same effect, are certainly calculated to make us pause before 
we set our hands to the proposition, that there is an absolute identity 
of preventive effect in genuine small-pox and genuine cow-pox. 

Vaccination, however, has, we conceive, enough of positive evi- 
dence in its fayour to meet all that has hitherto been advanced 
against it, either in the way of argument or fact. In the first place, 
it is to be observed, that with very little exception indeed, the cases 
of the variolous occurring after the vaccine affection, are of so 


mild and modified a nature as to be hardly worthy notice ; and that 
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even when such cases assume in the first stages somewhat of a ma- 
lignant type, the unfavourable symptoms soon die away, and the 
period of danger in other variolous disorders becomes in these the 
period of convalesce This, indeed, with the most trifling ex- 
ception, is so much case, that for our own parts we should 
withess. with next to nothing of apprehension, small-pox breaking 
out among our own children, or the children of our relatives; and 
the strongest evidence that bas hitherto been adduced against vacci- 
nation has never produced any solicitude in our minds that the chil- 
dren in whose welfare we are more immediately interested should 
be kept from small-pox exposure. Secondly, we may remark, that 
this kind of small-pox, thus modified and disarmed of all its malig- 
nity, has so many features of resemblance to those eruptions which 
are named chicken-pox, that it is fair to presume many supposed 
instances of the former have been in reality cases of the latter. ‘This 
may easily be conceived, when we advert to the apprehensions of 
some, and we are concerned to state the apparent desire of others 
of meeting with facts adverse to the vaccine cause. Indeed, we 
scarcely hear now, as we were wont to do, of chicken-pox, but 
every eruption is put down to the head of small-pox after cow-pox. 

But, thirdly, what shall we say to foreign reports in favour of 
the new practice? Amsterdam, it is affirmed, has not for a long time 
seen a single case of small-pox subsequent to vaccination; and in 
the year 1813, a report was published by the imperial institution of 
France, stating that 2,671,622 subjects had been properly vacci- 
nated in France, of whom only seven had afterwards taken the small- 
pox! and it was added, that the well authenticated cases of persons 
taking the small-pox after variolous inoculation are proportionably 
far more numerous: and, indeed, reports of a similar nature reach 
this country from every part of the world in which the new practice 
has obtained—and where has itnot obtained? It may be still urged 
that the immunity, after all, may be only for atime; but besides that 
this supposition violates the laws of all analogy, it is, mn truth, con- 
trary to the evidence of fact. Dr. Jenner, as we have already no- 
ticed, actually proved the impoteucy of the small-pox virus, as ap- 
plied to individuals who had been subjected to the cow-pox fifty 
years before the experiment; and, let it be observed, as an impor- 
tant circumstance, that even natural cow-pox is imparted in the way 
of inoculation. 

In conclusion, then, we would express it as our sincere and un- 
biassed conviction, that whether vaccination be or be not precisely 
the same as variolous inoculation, in regard to its preventive 
power over small-pox, it is demonstrably efficacious enough to jus- 
tify its universal adoption; and that it deserves to be appreciated 
as one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed upon mankind by a 
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beneficent Providence. It is a mild substitute for a most malignant 
distemper ; it is certainly not more influential in exciting latent com- 
plaints of the constitution, most probably much less sg, than the 
old inoculation ; and, to crown all, it does not sow the seeds among 
the community of a loathsome and devastating distemper ! 

On the merits of the treatises, the title-pages of which stand at 
the head of this article, we need say but bntke. The first of the vo- 
lumes we have indeed tacitly expressed our approbation of, by the 
large use we have made of its contents. It is a most interesting,—we 
had almost said (notwithstanding that it is a treatise on small-pox) a 
fascinating work. The author has proved himself rich in resources 
and masterly in the management of them. Indeed, we have no 
hesitation in placing this performance of Mr. Moore among the 
few lasting monuments of medical literature. Sorry, however, are 
we to add, that the spirit of the partizan has, in the second volume, 
too much taken place of the mind of the liberal and learned his- 
torian ; its composition, too, as a literary production, is, in all re- 
spects, inferior to the other. ‘The author has been guilty in it of 
many offences, not merely against precision and taste, but against 
the most common principles of grammatical construction ; and these 
become more conspicuous when contrasted with the chaste and 
classical style which pervades his History of Small-pox. 








Art. VI.—Essays on the Proximate Mechanical Causes of the 
General Phenomena of the Universe. By Sir Richard Phillips. 
London. 12mo. 


T is not without some reason that the life of a man of science is 

commonly thought dull and uninviting. He spends his time in 
researches of remote utility and little general interest, and it is in 
most cases cnly by toilsome processes, and after repeated disap- 
pointments, that he arrives at his results. There are some, how- 
ever, who attain the same ends by easier means, whose ardent pro- 
gress in discovery ‘ no cold medium knows,’ who scorn the slow 
path of gradual advancement, and leap at once beyond the farthest 
bounds of knowledge. 

Of this small, but envied class, Sir Richard Phillips appears to 
be a distinguished member. His mind, unfettered by prejudice, un- - 
incumbered by knowledge, can at one glance, and apparently without 
any remarkable expenditure of thought, see through the fallacies of 
those systems of philosophy which have till now deluded the world, 
and dive into the secret foundations of nature. He has kindly and 
boldly determined to communicate his discoveries to the world. 
With a chivalrous spirit, worthy of a knight of better times, he 
despises the dangers which await such an undertaking. Of these 
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dangers he is well aware; he knows that ‘ combinations against truth 
are more systematic and compact in this age than in any former 
period ;’ that ‘ prejudices are universally the tests of truth ;’ and he 
‘ fully ex to be vilified, reviled and anathematized for many years 
tocome.’ ‘He consoles himself, however, with reflecting that words 
and grimaces break no bones; and having the confidence of a mar- 
tyr in the verity of his general system, he will bear his reproaches 
with patience, and, lke a martyr, expect his reward in a crown of 
glory in some future age, when he shall be iasensible to the distinc- 
tion.’ Upon this distant expectation he has acted, and as ‘ it is his 
ambition to publish great truths in small books,’ he has in a thin duo- 
decimo raised ‘ the first curtain which hitherto has veiled the Tem- 
ple of Nature.’ Let us hope that mankind may be sensible to his 
merits, and that his reward may not be so long deferred as his 
modest fears anticipate. 

Our author’s first enterprize is an attack upon the errors and ab- 
surdities of Newton’s philosophy, errors, some of which are so 
striking that he ‘ almost blushes to name’ them. He sneers at the 
‘ awkward attempts’ of Sir Isaac to do that which was reserved for 
Sir Richard, and easily explodes ‘ the philosophical trinity of gra- 
vitating force, projectile force, and void space.’ He explains to us 
how it happened, that Newton was gradually led from one mistake 
to another to establish so ridiculous a system. It seems that the 
root of the evil, the ‘ first error,’ was the admission of the doctrine 
of gravitation. ‘ Newton mistook the local cause of the fall of 
projectiles: he adopted the errors of his own age and education in 
this radical principle of his philosophy.’ This unfortunate slip 
‘ rendered it convenient to admit the other power of an innate pro- 
jectile force,’ ‘ the greatest absurdity ever broached in science.’ It 
was not from any more creditable motives, or on better grounds, 
that the notion of a vacuum was admitted into the system. 


‘ Is it necessary to examine in the first place, whether any medium 
exists or does not exist in space? Newton annihilated such medium for 
the purpose of conferring perpetuity on his original projectile force! If, 
said he, there be matter in space, its resistance would destroy the pro- 
jectile force; for as he ascribed the centripetal force to an innate or 
metaphysical principle, and, as on his system, intervening matter was 
not required to concur in producing the motions, it would, if it existed, 
necessarily resist them. Newton, therefore, deemed it expedient to 
assert, that matter is not infinitely diffused throughout space.’—p. 51. 

We confess that notwithstanding the present exposure of the 
many fallacies by which Sir Isaac Newton has deceived us, we 
have still remaining a small degree of kindness towards him, which 
makes us grieve to see him thus hardly used. We wish our knight 
had spared his rival a little, and, considering that he was ‘ as feeble 
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as other men in his estimate of arguments, derived from moral and 
metaphysical considerations,’ censured him less harshly for falling 
into some of the ‘ errors of his own age and education,’ 

_ Having decided that ‘ the entire fabric of the Newtonian physics 
is without auy natural foundation,’ the next step is to erect a new 
one; and as ‘ gravitation by itself is capable of producing the 
phenomena,’ some other moving power, some other mode of ac- 
counting for the operations of nature, must be sought for. Sir 
Richard has found (wonderful discovery) that it is motion which is 
the great moving power, the cause of all motion, the ‘ universal 
principle,’ ‘ the source of momentum or potentiality,’ and ‘ the ani- 
mating soul of the universe.’ It is to motion that all phenomena 
of matter are referred. 

‘ As it affects atoms it produces various densities; as it affects aggre- 
gates it creates varied organizations; and as it aflects different aggregates 
it developes the relative properties of matter. It appears, in truth, to be 
the proximate agent of Omnipotence, and to be a direct emanation from 
the primary and eternal source of all power. —p. 15. 


It seems that all change of place is occasioned by motion, and 
however startling the proposition may be at first, the following rea- 
soning places it beyond a doubt, that the common phenomenon of 
a stone falling to the ground is the consequence of a downward 
motion. 


‘ Here is a phenomenon of motion ; the cause therefore must be ana- 
lagous, i. €. must be motion; it must be co-equal to the effect, i. e. 
equal motion ; and it must be fit or applicable to the end, i. e. it must 
be in the direction of the motion produced.’—p. 16. 


Our author next goes on to explain that the particular motion 
which is the cause of all terrestrial phenomena is the rotary 
motion of the earth, which he supposes to have been originally im- 
pressed on it, and to have reduced it from a chaotic mass to its pre- 
sent state of order. 


‘ We know from the diurnal phenomena, that the earth and atmosphere 
have such a common rotatory motion ; without which the common or- 
bicular force must confer on the masses unequal momenta. It is, how- 
ever, a necessary mechanical effect of such common rotatory motion, to 
equalize the momenta of masses of various density, and to force them 
to range themselves, or to seek to range themselves, on concentric cir- 
cles or radii of rotation inversely as their respective densities. By their 
mutual collision the lighter bodies must, by the mechanism of equal 
momenta and equilibria, ascend from the centre towards the circum- 
ference ; and the heavy ones be forced towards the centre. Such must 
be the law governing all masses that are free to move among one ano- 
ther, as fluids and unrestrained solids. It is an effect resulting from the 
action and re-action of the earth and atmosphere, and is a necessary re- 
sult of the mechanism by which a two-fold motion produces an harmo- 
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nious balance of forces, among the heterogeneous parts of which the 
terrestrial mass is composed.’—p. 20. 


According to the vulgar notions of the nature of matter there 
are some objections to this reasonmg. A uniform rotary motion 
alone could never cause a body to ascend or descend, and would 
have no tendency to make it move except in its own accustomed 
circles. "There could be no mutual collisions among bodies uni- 
formly revolving round a common centre. ‘These notions, how- 
ever, Sir Richard was born to overthrow, and when he has ex- 
pounded what is meant by the ‘ mechanism of equal momenta and 
equilibria,’ we shall comprehend more clearly why the earth has, 
as he has discovered, arranged itself in concentric shells of de- 
creasing density. Things being, by whatever means, thus situated, 
and every portion of matter having a station appropriated to it 
precisely suited to its bulk, density, and rotatory velocity, if any 
extrinsic force disturb this harmonious regularity, and project a 
heavier body upwards, among the more zthereal particles that are 
performing their gyrations in the upper regions, they, impatient of 
the weight and tardiness of their new associate, repel the intruder 
downwards to his natural station. 

‘ That is to say, a body suddenly elevated from an inferior circle of 
rotation into one where a more rapid motion exists, or where a motion 
exists which does not accord with the density of the elevated body, is 
necessarily expelled from superior strata to inferior strata till it finds its 
true level, or balance of motion and density, or till it finds support above 
its due station in the concrete or fixed masses of the earth’s surface.’— 
p- 24. 

Labouring, as we are, under the prejudices of our education, we 
should not have thought the effect of the elevation of a body to be such 
as ishere described. We should have thought that the revolving par- 
ticles having no motion, and no tendency to motion, in a central di- 
rection, could not communicate any in that direction, and that in- 
stead of driving the slower body up or down, they would accelerate 
it till its velocity would be equalized with their own. But Sir 
Richard sets all these matters in quite a new light ; we are willing 
to give up our error, and to allow that the particles of matter take 
a malicious delight in keeping down their inferiors ; and we do it 
the more readily as we are pleased with the analogy between this 
new property of matter and some of the propensities of human na- 
ture. Thus it is among mankind, that when an aspiring individual 
attempts, whether ‘ by muscular or explosive force,’ to raise himself 
into the ‘ superior strata,’ the exclusive spirit of those amongst 
whom he wishes to fix himself often repels him to bis former and 
* due level.” Thus it may happen that Sir Richard, who has ele- 
vated himself in a‘ novel or unnatural direction’ into the regions of 
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science, may find his flight curtailed by the envy and prejudices of 
the ‘ circumambieut’ plulosophers, and be ‘ deflected’ downwards, 
till his gyrations are contracted to a proportion more suitable to his 
bulk and density. 

The same principles are applied, and in a similar manner, to ac- 
count for the motions of the planets, and some of the other pheno- 
mena of the universe. We shall, however, content ourselves with 
having given a general outline, and for a fuller exposition of this 
sublime theory refer the reader to the work itself, where, if he 
should not be enlightened, he cannot fail of being amused. 

Before we conclude we cannot refrain from giving one specimen 
of a new method of analytical investigation, of which Sir Richard 
has made considerable use, and which, in researches of this nature, 
will doubtless be found a wonderful assistance. m is put for mo- 
mentum, d for density, and r for radius. ‘ And m being = r Xd, 


ris = 7 and m = = x a="; that is dm=dm; or m is to 
tf 


m, as d to d; i. e. the relative momenta are directly as the densi- 
ties.’ —p. 26. 

We are informed in a note, that ‘ Wisdom in an individual is al- 
ways in the direct ratio of the number of prejudices which he over- 
comes.’ If this proposition be true in its full extent, if every new 
prejudice that is dismissed adds something to our wisdom, and if 
knowledge thus arises from a rapid succession of error, we congra- 
tulate Sir Richard on the strength of mind which he has displayed in 
divesting himself of old prejudices (for prejudices no doubt they 
were) on the subject of physics, and exchanging them for new ones. 
If he has been equally successful in religion, politics, and trade, he 
will soon be held the ‘ Wise’ xar’ e£oryy. 





Art. VII.—The Northern Courts ; containing Original Memoirs 
of the Sovereigns of Sweden and Denmark, since 1766. By 
Mr. John Brown. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1818. 


[NSTEAD of fabricating nations, as in former times, the northern 
parts of Europe, it would seem, are now chiefly employed in 
manufacturing spurious memoirs. With us such productions are 
not indigenous ; but the courts of Petersburgh, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen have, within the last century, furnished ample mate- 
we for them, and, it must be confessed, they have not been neg- 
ected. ; 

Mr. Brown is the last in the field, and, with a considerable share 
of gallantry, has dared to tread in the steps of Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
without taking warning by his example, or profiting by his a. 
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In scandal and indecency he has gone far beyond his predecessor, 
but without his good humour, without his knack of writing, and 
without even that very minor accomplishment, a knowledge of the 
art of compilation. Note is heaped upon note, like Pelion upon 
Ossa, and a more clumsy and unworkmanlike performance than is 
produced by such a process we have seldom witnessed. 

We could however forgive this want of method, if there were no 
more serious cause for reprehension. The book, im its present 
state, is too gross for perusal, and the author ought to have known, 
though the prurient descriptions and indelicacies with which it 
abounds might be less offensive in a foreign tongue, they would by 
no means bear translation into ours. We say in a foreign tongue ; 
for, in spite of the strenuous disavowal in the Preface, the whole is 
little better than a compilation, and ‘ the Danish Manuscript found 
on board the Dapper,’ and ‘ the Swedish Manuscript, written by a 
person belonging to the Household of the King,’ are equally to be 
relied upon as authentic documents. 

Duriug a residence of some months in Sweden, Mr. Brown con- 
trived to scrape together a variety of tales, (whether true or false it 
mattered not, provided they were tales,) relating to the histories of 
Sweden and Denmark during the late reigns ; and these imperfect 
memorials he has eked out by copious extracts from every work 
which has been published for the last century, from the Annual Re- 
gister to Sir John Carr, and above all, by a frequent recurrence to 
Ristel’s ‘ Characters and Anecdotes of the Court of Sweden.’ 

What circumstance originally led Mr. Brown to Sweden does 
not appear, though he speaks of i it as ‘a secure and agreeable asy- 
lum in the hour of persecution.’ Without inquiring into particu- 
lars, therefore, we shall proceed at once to the most prominent 
feature of his history, and the origin, we presume, of his book. In 
the beginning of 1808, a revolution of some kind, that should take 
the reins of government from the feeble hands of Gustavus LV., was 
amditted to be indispensable by all parties n Sweden. Independently 
of those who favoured the French or Russian faction, a new class 
had sprung up since the accession of Gustavus I. who owed their 
importance to commercial pursuits, and were altogether unrepre- 
sented in the estates of the kingdom: and the principal persons of 
this third party were the chief actors on the present occasion. The 
causes which led to the unhappy state of things we are now about 
to describe, have been already explained in our Sixteenth Number ; 
it will be sufficient therefore to mention, that something rotten evi- 
dently appearing in the state of Sweden, it was resolved to send to 
England tor assistance, and to endeavour to transplant on Swedish 
soil some of the benefits of the English constitution. 

‘ The author of these pages was the person selected to introduce the 
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subject by letter to the British cabinet. He was already personally 
known to Mr. Spencer Perceval, with whom he had had much inter- 
course relative to the forgery in Great Britain, and by British subjects, 
of American ship’s papers and seamen’s certificates; and more especially 
respecting the absurd and ruinous order in council, which Mr. Brown 
ever considered and treated as more likely to strike at the root of our 
manufactures, than seriously to distress the foe. On these subjects Mr. 
Spencer Perceval more than once conferred the honour of asking his 
opinion, and the almost matchless suavity of manners by which that 
minister was distinguished, induced Mr. Brown, on the 15th April, 
1808, to address the overture in question to that gentleman.” 

After some previous correspondence, Mr. Perceval officially agreed 
to receive Mr. Brown ‘as an accredited agent from the constitu- 
tional party in Sweden.’ 

These were critical times for Sweden! Mr. Brown, on the one hand, 
dispatched to England to offer, as he tells us afterwards, the rever- 
sion of the Swedish crown to the Duke of Gloucester; and a con- 
fidential person at the same moment sent to France, ‘ to ascertain 
whether, in case of the dethronement of Gustavus, Buonaparte 
would permit the people of Sweden to form an independent go- 
vernment.’ The answer which arrived first, if favourable, was to be 
immediately accepted. ‘The aukward dilemma of two kings in real 
life smelling to one nosegay was however happily avoided by the 
laconic manner in which the overture made to Napoleon was re- 
ceived. ‘ The application comes too late,’ says he ; ‘ my word is 
pledged to the Crown Prince of Denmark, and to the Emperor of 
Russia.’ ‘ The reply,’ observes Mr. Brown, ‘ was short and pithy,’ 
and this comprizes the whole of his observation upon it; while the 
failure (as might be expected) of his negociations with the British 
government leads him to inveigh at great length against ‘ the affected 
delicacy’ of Messrs. Perceval and Canning, as he professionally calls 
them, and to tax the former with placing an insuperable bar in the 
way of any definite arrangement—by having, with a degree of feel- 
ing strongly contrasted with the conduct of Buonaparte, refused to 
treat with Mr. Brown, until it was fully ascertamed that any at- 
tempt against the life of Gustavus formed no part of the plot. 

This, as far as we know, was Mr. Brown’s first exploit in the 
diplomatic line, and we hope, for the sake of others, that it will be 
the last ; for though the contemptuous tone in which he speaks of 
all kingly government, the distempered sensibility with which he 
sobs over the fall of Buonaparte, and sundry other never-failing 
symptoms, clearly point out the enlightened class of politicians to 
which he belongs; we should not have been enabled so decidedly to 
proclaim his total untitness for the task upon which he was em- 
ployed, had he not taken the trouble of informing us that he is an 
advocate for what he is pleased to call ‘ the pristine purity’ by the 
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House of Commons, as faithfully depicted by the lively and learned 
pencil of the venerable Major Cartwright—We bear no ill will to 
Mr. Brown, and are willing therefore to hopé that his gloomy an- 
ticipations of the ruin impending over this ill-fated country may have 
a due effect on his future conduct, and induce him to consult his 
personal safety, by timely seeking a permaneut abode elsewhere. 

The antipathy shewn by the unfortunate Gustavus towards Buo- 
naparte (which, however impolitic it might be in a king of Sweden 
openly to profess, ought not to prejudice him in the eyes of an 
Englishman) has injured him irreparably in the eyes of Mr. Brown. 
His aversion too was the less accountable, because Buonaparte, 
according to our author’s view of the matter, ‘ always seemed desi- 
rous of sparing this monarch, and even offered an increase of ter- 
ritory as the recompense of his remaining at peace.’ In other 
words, it was of importance to this merciful conqueror that Swe- 
den should not appear in the lists against him, and he would there- 
fore have been glad to purchase her neutrality. 

Nothing could be more wild and untractable than the conduct 
of Gustavus in all his dealings with the allied powers: he was be- 
yond doubt physically unfit to play the great part which he had 
the ambition to attempt, but he was a high-minded and honourable 
gentleman, sincerely anxious for the welfare of Sweden, and jea- 
lous of her national fame; we cannot bring ourselves therefore to 
attach any credit to the statement made by Mr. Brown, that ‘ he 
seized a subsidy from this country in its way to Russia,’ or that, dur- 
ing the time he was engaged with his army in Germany, he offered 
to sell to the Emperor Alexander, for seven millions of dollars, the 
whole of the territory which remained to Sweden of the German 
conquests made by the Great Gustavus. Whatever might be his 
errors and follies, (and they were manifold,) and however just his 
compulsory abdication, the circumstances of his fall have, in our 
opinion, fully expiated them, and ought to have secured him frou 
such calumnies as those we have noticed.» His career was not sav- 
guinary and remorseless, like that of Buonaparte, or perhaps the 
sensibilities of Mr. Brown might have been called forth in his fa- 
vour; and it is amusing to observe that the introduction of the con- 
scription, which was one of the most grievous charges against 
Gustavus, has been followed up by the present king without, as far 
as we know, any remonstrance or opposition. 

That we may not be accused of enlisting Mr. Brown among 
the admirers of Buonaparte on slight grounds, we present our 
readers with the following passage. 


‘ The short-sighted policy adopted in 1807 by Napoleon Buonaparte 
towards the Bourbons of Spain has, in some degree, given a colouring 
of retributive justice to his present isolated and melancholy state. It 
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is however an act as little to be justified as that with which his enemies 
reproach the ex-emperor. Catherine, with provocations equal to the 
gaolers of Buonaparte, with political temptations as strong as those 
which seduced the latter, wisely abstained from confining or murther- 
ing her royal guests, although the crime might have thrown all Sweden 
into her hands. There is not in all Europe, at the present day, a single 
monarch who might not, five years back, as reasonably have anticipated 
the dreadful banishment inflicted on the great conqueror of Europe, as 
that it should ever be his fate. The example sets aside the finest qua- 
lities of the human mind; oppresses the fallen, and violates the law of 
honour and of nations; as a precedent it is highly dangerous; and 
some of those princes by whom it has been adopted, or their descend- 
ants, may as bitterly rue the shortsighted policy that led to the incarce- 
ration of Buonaparte, as that great man certainly must have regretted 
his treatment of the Bourbons of Spain. Great moral principles are 
seldom, if ever, violated with impunity.’ 

Setting aside its want of grammar, this is fully equal to any thing 
in Mr. Hobhouse or Sir Robert Wilson! It does not however 
strike us that the laws of hospitality and nations were as much 
violated by the confinement of Buonaparte, as they would have 
been by the detention or murder of Gustavus the Fourth and the 
Duke of Sudermania, (the royal guests alluded to ;) nor have we 
heard that ‘ this great man,’ as he is called, ever testified any very 
vehement symptoms of regret for his treatment of the Bourbons, 
or of any one else, after having injured and oppressed them; but 
Mr. Brown says he must have done so, and though this is not a 
very logical mode of argument, it certainly is one not easily dis- 
puted. 

The notes of this work are so contrived as to present, as it were, 
the concentrated essence of Mr. Brown's opinions upon several 
momentous questions. ‘There is a very choice one on the Copen- 
hagen expedition, in which the severe blow which the author's 
feelings suffered by ‘so wanton an aggression’ is very pathetically 
depicted. ‘The Swedes too, by his account, were equally shocked, 
though they blamed us for not retaining possession of Zealand. 
Now without looking farther than to the enmity which prevails be- 
tween the two countries, we beg leave to doubt the former part of 
this statement, though we can well imagine there were a few ‘ old 
crab trees’ at Stockholm who bewailed the transaction, as some of 
ours did at home. That the king was hearty in our cause also was 
a sufficient reason with many to conspire against it—and that he was 
so there can be no question, (in spite of Mr. Brown’s insinuations 
respecting his distrust of the intentions of Great Britain,) or he 
would not have exposed himself, as he did, to the risk of invasion 
both by the Russians:and Danes. 

This fidelity on his part however was not lost sight of by the 
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British government. With a degree of good faith and alacrity 
which merits the warmest commendation, such succours as could 
be spared were sent out, under the command of Sir John Moore, to 
our tottering ally in his utmost need ; and they (as is well known) 
might have proved of essential service, had not his strange conduct 
entirely frustrated the scheme. The whole of this transaction, how- 
ever, is unnoticed by Mr. Brown, and the name of Sir John Moore 
1s not even mentioned in the book. 

The greater part of the first volume is taken up with details of 
the Danish court and the unbappy queen Matilda ; they have been 
already touched upon by every traveller who has visited Copenhagen 
since her melancholy catastrophe, and have formed the outline of 
more than one romance. When he crosses the water Mr. Brown, 
if not more original, becomes at least more amusing, and though 
the character of Gustavus the Third has been often drawn more 
ably, and always with more decency of language, it certainly forms 
the best part of the book. We doubt indeed whether this profli- 
gate although able monarch would have received such severe mea- 
sure at Mr. Brown's hands, had he not, with many very good men, 
had the misfortune to differ from his present biographer on the 
merits of the French revolution. In the opening of that porten- 
tous event, the sentiments of the people of Sweden, as might be 
expected, were much at variance with those of their sovereign. ‘ It 
was in vain,’ says Mr. Brown, ‘ that knowing his subjects to be a 
religious race, the king denounced the French to them as a na- 
tion of atheists ;’ (by what term could they have been more fitly de- 


nominated?) the infection had spread too far, the cause of freedom - 


had become too popular, and there cannot be a more damning 
proof of the dangerous nature of the doctrines which were afloat, 
and of the tendency of the new light which has such beauty in the 
eyes of Mr. Brown, than the statement which he subjoins as ‘ the 
opinion of several officers of long standing and great experience in 
the Swedish service,’ that ‘ if the king had not been cut off by Av- 
karstrom, the very army he was assembling with the view of in- 
vading France, in Normandy, and marching direct on Paris, would 
have hoisted the standard of revolt and destroyed the monarch 
whom once they adored.’ 

This has been asserted before, and we do not doubt the fact— 
we are only surprised at the author’s perversion of intellect in 
blaming Gustavus for endeavouring to oppose some barriers to a 
torrent which had already shaken the very foundations of his throne. 
‘The Swedish army however was saved, by the desperate resentment 
of Ankarstrom, from the eternal disgrace which would have fallen 
upon them had this black act of treachery been consummated. 
On the 16th March, 1792, the king was mortally ——— the 
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Opera House at Stockholm, and expired after lingering a fortnight 
in torment. The opening of the chest at Upsal in which his papers 
were deposited, with the injunction that they should remain un- 
touched for fifty years, may perhaps disclose some curious facts 
connected with the fate of this versatile monarch; meanwhile, as it 
is at all times both interesting and instructive to observe the deport- 
ment in critical emergencies of those who have played important 
parts in the transactions of the world, we subjoin the striking scene 
which ensued on the night the king was wounded, as given by Mr. 
Brown from a Swedish manuscript, which he considers authentic. 


‘ The king’s surgeons having examined the wound, and the direction 
in which the pistol had been fired, saw at once how small was the 
chance of their royal patient's recovery. During this operation, which 
was excruciatingly painful, the king displayed that intense fortitude 
which few mortals ever possessed in a higher degree. As the surgeon 
applied his probe, the king thought his hand shook ; suppressing the 
sense of pain, he said with a firm voice, “ Do not suffer your sorrow to 
affect your hand! Remember, sir, it is not possible I can survive if the 
balls are not extracted.” The surgeon paused a moment, as if to collect 
all his courage, and extracted a ball and some slugs. On his way from 
his palace to the Opera House a few hours before, Gustavus stepped 
lightly down the broad flights of granite stairs to the vestibule below. 
He was now carried slowly back, stretched on a litter borne on the 
shoulders of grenadiers, whose slightest motion gave him inexpressible 
pain—like the palace itself, the grand stair-case is of stupendous di- 
mensions. The massive balustrades are composed of polished marble ; 
the broad steps of hewn granite, and the ornaments of colossal propor- 
tions finely drawn and executed, are in strict conformity to the vast 
and beautiful outline of this grand edifice. The king’s unwieldy state- 
coach, with a triple row of guards on either side, might, apparently, 
have ascended. Although the portals were closed as soon as the king 
had entered, and none but courtiers and soldiers admitted, and even 
those not without selection, the whole of the colossal stairs were 
crowded to excess. Not a few of the ministers were clad in state 
dresses, and most of the courtiers and household officers still had on the 
fanciful robes worn at the fatal masquerade. This great diversity of 
splendid costume, the melancholy state of the king, stretched on the 
bier, lying on his side, his pale face resting on his right hand, his fea- 
tures expressive of pain subdued by fortitude, the varied countenances 
of the surrounding throng, wherein grief, consternation and dismay 
were forcibly depicted ; the blaze of the numerous torches and flam- 
beaux borne aloft by the military; the glitter of burnished helmets, 
embroidered and spangled robes, mixed with the flashes of drawn sabres 
and fixed bayonets; the strong and condensed light thrown on the 
king’s figure, countenance, litter and surrounding group; the deep dark 
masses of shade that seemed to flitter high above, and far below the 
principal group, and the occasional illumination of the vast and magni- 
ficent outline of the structure, formed, on the whole, a spectacle more 
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grand, impressive and picturesque than any state or theatrical pro- 
cession, in the arrangement of which the tasteful Gustavus had ever 
been engaged. In the midst of excruciating agonies his eyes lost not 
their brilliancy, and his finely expressive features displayed the triumph 
of fortitude oyer pain. ‘Terrible and sudden as was this disaster, it did 
not deprive him of self-possession; he seemed more aflected by the tears 
that trickled down the hard yet softened features of the veterans who 
had fought by his side, than by the wound which too probably would 
soon end his life. As the bearers of the royal litter ascended from 
flight to flight he raised his head, evidently to obtain a better view of 
the grand spectacle of which he formed the principal and central ob- 
ject. When he arrived at the grand gallery level with the state apart- 
ments, he made a sign with his hand that the bearers should halt, and 
looking wistfully around him, he said to Baron Armfelt, (who wept and 
sobbed aloud,) “* How strange it is I should rush upon my fate after the 
recent warnings I had received! my mind foreboded evil; I went re- 
luctantly, impelled, as it were, by an invisible hand!—I am fully per- 
suaded when a man’s hour is come, it is in vain he strives to elude it!” 
After a short pause he continued, ‘* Perhaps my hour is not yet arrived. 
1 would willingly live, but am not afraid to die. If I survive, I may 
yet trip down these flights of steps again, and if I die—why then, en- 
closed in my coffin, my next descent will be on my road to the mauso- 
leum in the Ridderholm church.” ’—vol. ii. p. 168. 

In the character of Ankarstrom, and in his conduct during his 
last moments, a striking similarity may be traced to the wretched 
Bellingham; the same fanatical satisfaction at the perpetration 
of the crime, the same presumptuous confidence of pardon from 
the Almighty. That, as Mr. Brown observes, this dreadful self- 
delusion is by no means peculiar to Sweden is sufficiently clear, as 
well from the case to which we have adverted, as from other in- 
stances of more recent date, where criminals, condemned for the 
worst of crimes, have exhibited, in their last moments, a most dis- 
gusting mixture of hardened guilt and confident security. 

With the explanation given of it by Mr. Brown we compre- 
hend why, as he says, ‘ the gallows saves many a soul,’ should be a 
common expression ; but that ‘ many instances should occur in 
Sweden of honest and respectable persons’ committing crimes with 
a view to place themselves in a predicament where they may fairly 
be entitled to the aid of clergy, and thereby ensure their future sal- 
vation, can only be credited by those who believe, with Sir John 
Sinclair, that the inhabitants of a certain salubrious valley in Nor- 
way frequently quit it from a premature apprehension of the pains 
and penalties attendant on longevity. 

On the death of the king, bis brother the Duke of Sudermania 
succeeded as regent. Economy, according to Mr. Brown, now 
took the place of profusion, and a stop was put to the strong mea- 
sures adopted by Gustavus to check the revolutionary spirit so = 
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pidly gaining ground. The moderation, however, displayed in the 
new councils does not appear to have reconciled the parties which 
now predominated in Sweden; nor is it surprising, when we exa- 
mine them, that the late king should have considered that no ordinary 
means were likely to be effectual in obtaining that object. 

‘ In the year 1792 there were two parties in Sweden actively at work. 
The one was composed of General Baron Armfelt and his partizans, 
whose object it.was to throw Sweden into the arms of Russia; the 
other consisted of men more formidable by their talent than numbers, 
who conceived that Sweden was too poor a country to maintain a mo- 
narchical government and a large standing army. They were for 
adopting a government similar to that adopted in the United States, and 
to endeavour to do without a king or hereditary nobles. A gentleman 
named Thorild wrote a work entitled “ The Liberty of Reason deve- 
loped to the Regent of the Swedish Nation.” The author addressed it 
to the regent, and called upon him to remove the shackles imposed by 
kings and regents on human freedom, and dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
happiness Sweden might enjoy under a virtuous and frugal republican 
system. This happened on the 2Ist December; in the evening the 
pamphlet was suppressed, and the author taken into custody.” 

This proceeding, as might be expected, excited a considerable 
ferment in the town, and we find the regent, in spite of the gentle- 
ness and moderation of his councils, threatened with the fate of his 
brother. ‘The next day the cause was heard. ‘ Thorild conducted 
his own defence, and this with so much spirit and eloquence,’ says 
Mr. Brown, ‘ that the spectators caught the enthusiasm inspired by 
bis bold sentiments; and certain passages of his speech’ (which, we 
conclude, were those indicating resistance to all legitimate autho- 
rity) ‘ were loudly applauded. _It ended in his release, aud his being 
escorted home by a large concourse of citizens, shouting liberty for 
ever, Thorild for ever.’ 

Of the military and naval details of this reign, as given by Mr. 
Brown, we cannot say much, for in truth there is nothing to be 
said. From a work entitled ‘ Scandinavian Letters,’ published in 
1796, which we have long known and which we believe‘to be au- 
thentic, he has extracted upwards of twenty pages containing the 
details of the naval campaign of 1790; these are peculiarly imter- 
esting, as the chief sufferers on the Russian side were Englishmen 
in the service of the empress; and more daring intrepidity, and 
unavailing gallantry have never been displayed thau by the Captains 
Marshall and Dennison on this occasion. 

We have already remarked on the licence in which Mr. Brown 
indulges in speaking of public characters. Excepting that ‘ in- 
genious, tasteful, and scientific nobleman the Chevalier Edler- 
crantz,’ who, as a soi-disant poet, philosopher, playwright, and in- 
spector, would hardly venture to offend a brother savant, and ‘ the 
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corpulent, convivial, equestrian knight Sir Levett Hanson, quondan 
chamberlain to the Duke of Modena, and grand cross and distri- 
butor of the Order of St. Joachim, than whom no one could 
conduct himself ina more gentlemanly manner, we do not re- 
collect another of whom this fastidious person speaks in terms of 
tolerable respect. Even the integrity of Mr. Pitt’s political prin- 
ciples, and the wisdom of Sir William Scott’s decisions, are called 
in question by him in no very measured terms; and we are not 
therefore surprised at the indecent manner in which he has vented 
his spleen at the appointment of Mr. Thornton as English minister 
at Stockholm, or at the scurrilous language in which he assails De 
Coninck, a very respectable banker at Copenhagen. 

As neither of these gentlemen had, as far as we know, written on 
the ‘ Northern Courts,’ and cannot therefore have interfered with 
Mr. Brown’s literary labours, their names are marked with obloquy 
purely to gratify some malevolent feeling. ‘Those who have pre- 
ceded him as authors are comparatively fair game for criticism. 
Let us see how he has executed ‘ the act of duty which was im- 
posed upon him by gratitude,’ as he tells us in his preface. 

« Next to Whitelock’s Journal,’ says Mr. Brown, ‘ the best work 
extant is the Rev. Mr. Coxe’s.’ As, however, he was before de- 
scribed ‘ though not a servile man still asa flatterer of kings,’ and as 
sundry errors are remarked in his book, wenaturally trembled for 
those of whom no such favourable mention was likely to be made. 

Of these the first victim is Mr. Joseph Acerbi. ‘ His work is 
made up of plagiarisms, of original falsehoods, and sheer nonsense.’ 
This, it must be confessed, is rather a tranchant style of criticism, 
and though it may be true, for aught we know, it is amusing to 
hear a plagiarist so roughly handled by the author of the ‘ Northern 
Courts.’ 

Next come Sir John Carr and his ‘ Northern Summer.’ Sir John, 
it seems, is less malignant than Mr. Acerbi; but, alas! his errors 
are seated in his—head! and we can vomprehend therefore, with- 
out any reference to the system of Gall or Spurzheim, that they 
must have had a very prejudicial effect upon his powers of compo- 
sition. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter is dismissed ina very few words. Anun- 
lucky inclination to report favourably of the unfortunate Gustavus 
has spoilt all, and he is convicted of ‘ a want of liberality towards 
Swedish artists, and a servility of mind highly disreputable.’ 

With Dr. Thomson, the next culprit, there seems to be more 
conformity of opinion than with the rest of those who have gone 
before Mr. Brown as writers on Sweden. In the outset, ‘ a par- 
tiality on the part of the doctor in exalting the picturesque beauty 
of his favourite city (Edinburgh) at the expense of Stockholm,’ a 
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nearly mvolves him in disgrace—but he finally escapes with sundry 
corrections and friendly admonitions. 

Not so Mr. J. T. James, the last on the list, for whom is re- 
served the whole measure of Mr. Brown’s indignation, and who is 
accused, under various forms, ‘of hauteur and illiberality; of a want 
of candour and se//-cu/tivation in his remarks upon the people and 
artists of Sweden; and a predisposition to see every thing that he 
found there in an unfavourable light.’ 

As this involves a charge against our countrymen in general, 
with whom (as Mr. Brown assures us) the practice of writing and 
speaking to the prejudice of those foreign couutries they have visited, 
and thereby rendermg the English name unpopular abroad, is too 
prevalent, we are anxious, by shewing how totally unfounded are 
the attacks made upon the entertaining and well-informed traveller 
whom he has selected for the prime object of his criticism, to repel 
the accusation. Mr. James, it appears, is taxed with a want of libe- 
rality, for venturing to describe the higher orders of Sweden as 
cold and ceremonious; the artists as still capable of improvement ; 
and the style of architecture and decoration which prevails in the 
capital, as for the most part in bad taste. Now though we believe 
that all who have read the book will be ready to acknowledge the 
tone of good humour and unaffected candour which prevail through- 
out, we shall let Mr. James speak for himself in answer to the first 
part of the accusation. 


* But a Swede is never in extremes : even these traits are not deeply 
marked, and if we review the more favourable side of his character, we 
shall find in him an undaunted spirit of perseverance, and an honest 
love of freedom, to which the feelings of every one does homage; and I 
may truly affirm that no traveller passes from these shores but he quits 
them with regret, and ever afterwards takes the strongest interest in 
whatever tidings he may hear which concern the welfare of the nation. 
In the higher classes the mind is necessarily tempered by the grace and 
fashion of society, and there are many whom private sentiments of re- 
spect would lead me at all times to acknowledge with warm expressions 
of gratitude, and to recall with peculiar pleasure, many a happy hour 
I have spent at Stockholm.’—p. 141. 

Mr. Brown tells us with some degree of self-satisfaction that he 
associated in Sweden ‘ with persons of as great rank and conse- 
quence as Mr. James.’ Of this common-place vulgarity there are 
abundant symptoms in hisvolumes. ‘ Lord Erskine and the author 
of the “ Northern Courts” had a serious conversation on this sub- 
ject..—vol. ii. p.300. And another conversation (which we doubt 
not was equally serious) is stated to have taken place between Mr. 
Brown ne the Chevalier Edlercrantz. But because Mr. James has 
the good taste to make no parade of these matters, nor to give, 
according to Mr. Brown’s fashion, the titles at full length of all his 
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knightly acquaintance of the Sword, Polar Star, and Seraphim—Sir 
Herman of Lastholm, K. P.S., Sir Charles Frederick von Breda, 
K.V., Sir Charles Axel Lindroth, K. P.S. &c.— it does not there- 
fore follow that he is inclined to treat the nobility of Sweden ‘ with 
insolence and contempt ;’ nor can any proof be brought of such a 
feeling on his part. 

In spite of Mr. Brown’s long dissertation on the merits and per- 
formances of Sergell, we aré not inclined to entertain any very 
exalted opinion of his taste in the fine arts, or of his acquaintance 
with their professors. ‘That Sweden should not be able to boast of 
painters equal to the highest walks of the art, and that Sergell should 
not rival Phidias, is by no means surprizing. Whatever may have 
been the progress of the other arts and sciences m the civilized 
world, in painting and statuary a falling off has unquestionably 
taken place; and this, we conceive, is the only ‘ implication’ which 
Mr. James intended when, speaking of the professors of the arts in 
Sweden, he wound up the sentence on Sergell with the ‘ morceau’ 
so offensive to Mr. Brown. Of the general merits of the artists 
of Sweden, Mr. James always thought with respect and spoke with 
liberality. ; 

* Falcrantz as a painter of landscapes,’ he says, ‘ stands the first in 
reputation, and, indeed, may fairly be ranked among the best artists of 
the present day.’—p. 122. 

Again. ‘ There is no country in Europe which, in proportion to her 
numbers, has contributed so largely to the advancement of science as 
Sweden, and none in which it is still more steadily and successfully 
pursued.’—p. 125. 

From the display made by Mr. Brown of his knowledge of the 
Swedish language, and his perpetual blunders in every other, we 
suspect that his studies, like his travels, have not been very excur- 
sive. Under such an alias as that by which she is described, we 
have had some difficulty in recognizing a well known statue twice 
mentioned by Mr. Brown under different titles—‘ Venus du belle 
fesses,’ and Venus de belles fesses.’ We would venture also to hint 
to him, that ‘Tu Marcellus erit’ can never be ‘ Thou shalt be 
Marcellus.’ The strictures upon Mr. James and Dr. Thomson, 
the one for mispelling the town ‘°Abo,’ and the other for desig- 
nating the stream which flows into the sea at Gottenburgh as ‘ the 
River Gotha,’ appear to be pedantic and absurd. Obo is spelled 
as it is pronounced, and although the Gotha in its course goes by 
two other nathes, we shall continue to follow Mr. Coxe and Mr. 
James in giving it that title until it shall be proved that the 
Thames should be styled the Isis or the Tame. ‘The stream which 
is called Clara before it metges in the Wenern Lake, on quitting it 
takes the name of the province through which it flows, and becomes 
the Gotha.—— But we must have done with Mr. Brown. 
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Art. VIII.—Observations relating to some of the Antiquities of 
Foyt, Srom the Papers of the late Mr. Davison. ished 
in Walpole’s Memoirs. 1317. 

F some of our consuls have merited the reproach of having made 

their public station subservient to their private interests, and of 
wholly neglecting those researches into objects of literature or 
science which their situation might have brought fairly within their 
reach, the names of Bruce, Davison and Salt may safely be men- 
tioned as honourable exceptions from it. Mr. Bruce has nobly 
rescued his own name from any inattention to objects of scieutific 
research ;—so has Mr. Salt, as we shall presently see:—and to Mr. 

Walpole the literary world is now indebted for bringing forward a 

small part of the discoveries and observations of Mr. Davison in 

Egypt, which had been hitherto known ouly to a few of his friends. 
In the year 1763, Mr. Davison, then consul at Algiers, accom- 

panied Wortley Montague to Egypt. He resided (Mr. Walpole 
informs us) eighteen months at Cairo; made frequent visits to the 
pyramids of Gizeh, Saccara and Dashour, and several excursions 
in the vicinity of Alexandria with the. Duke de Chaulnes, with 
whom he afterwards embarked for Europe. While performing qua- 
rantine in the Lazaretto at Leghorn, the duke contrived, by means 
of a false key, to get possession, and to take copies, of Mr, Davi- 
son’s papers and drawings. On coming to London, a few years 
afterwards, he advertised a publication of his own researches, with 
drawings by Mr. Davison, whom he had the impudence to designate 
as his secretary. Whether he knew that Mr. Davison was still alive 
does not appear; but on the very day (Sept. 9th, 1783) which he 
had appointed for an engraver to wait on him, he received a written 
remonstrance, on the part of that gentleman, which obliged him to 
relinquish his design. He had then the effrontery to propose a on 
publication, which Mr. Davison indignantly declined, Mr. Wal- 
pole adds, that there are two plates in Sonnini’s travels, from draw- 
ings of Mr. Davison, which could only have been communicated 
by the Duke de Chaulnes. 

The papers now first publisbed, from the journals of Mr. Davi- 
son, consist of his measurements of the pyramid of Cheops, by 
taking that of each individual step or altar from the base to the 
summit, and subsequently with the theodolite—an account of his 
descent into the ‘ Well,’ (as it is usually called,) which is mentioned 
by Pliny as being eighty-six cubits in depth—of his discovery of a 
room over the chamber containing the sarcophagus, which had 
escaped Maillet, though he had been forty times within the pyra- 
mid; which Niebuhr could not find, though told of it by Mr. 
Meynard, who accompanied Mr. Davison; and which had io 
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been visited by any other traveller until last year. Thereis, besides, 
a correspondence between him and Professor White, on the subject 
of Abdallatif’s account of the pyramids; and a description of the 
catacombs of Alexandria, of which very little seems then to have 
been known, as they scarcely appear to have been noticed by pre- 
ceding travellers. ‘The only portion of these Papers which it is our 
intention to examine, is the account of the Well and the new 
chamber in the great pyramid, as preliminary to some recent and 
unpublished discoveries, which we are about to lay before our 
readers. 

In a short but comprehensive letter addressed to M. Varsy, the 
author observes that, as he conceived the supposed Well to be of 
vast depth, he provided himself with a large quantity of rope, which 
turned out to be no useless precaution—for though he found a sort 
of steps or holes in the rock, yet the lower part of them were so 
worn away, as to risk a fall and consequent destruction by trusting to 
them alone. ‘To avoid so calamitous an event, Mr. Davison tied a 
rope round his middle; and previously to his descent, let down a 
lantern attached to the end of a small cord, which, on finding it 
soon to stop, he prepared to follow. With much persuasion he pre- 
vailed on two of his servants and three Arabs to hold the rope ;— 
the Arabs assured him there were ghosts below, and that he never 
could hope to return. Mr. Davison laughed at their timidity; and 
taking with him a few sheets of paper, a compass, a measure, and 
another lighted candle, commenced the descent, and soon reached 
the bottom of the first well or shaft. Here he found, on the south 
side, at the distance of about eight feet from the first shaft, a second 
opening which descended perpendicularly, to the depth of five feet 
only ; and at four feet ten inches from the bottom of this, a third 
shaft, the mouth of which was nearly choaked up with a large stone, 
leaving only a small opening, barely sufficient to allow a man to 
pass. Here he thought it prudent to let down his lantern, not only 
to discover to what depth he*was about to proceed, but also to 
ascertain if the air was pernicious. ‘The shaft, however, was so tor- 
tuous that the candle soon became invisible; but Mr. Davison was 
not to be discouraged—nothing less than a journey to the bot- 
tom would satisfy his eager curiosity: the difficulty was how to 
prevail on the Arabs to come down and hold the rope. To all 
his entreaties they only answered, that, a few years before, a Frank 
having got to the place where he then was, let down a rope to dis- 
cover the depth, when the devil caught hold of it, and plucked it out 
of his hands. ‘ I was well aware,’ says Mr. Davison, ‘ to whom 
they were indebted for this story—the Dutch consul swore that the 
thing happened to himself.’ After many prayers, and threats, and 
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promises of money, and of all the treasure that might be discovered 

at the bottom of the well, the avarice of one man got the better, in 

some degree, of his terrors, and he ventured to descend;—‘ on 

reaching the bottom,’ says Mr. Davison, ‘ he stared about him, 

-“ and trembling, appearing more like a spectre than a human 
ing. 

Our enterprizing adventurer now hastened on his journey, with 
the rope round his body; and the sight of the lantern, which he 
had let down, convinced him that this well was somewhat deeper 
than the first. Having proceeded a little farther than half-way 
down to the spot where the candle rested, as it afterwards appeared, 
he came to a grotto, about fifteen feet long, four or five wide, and 
about the height of a man: from this place the third shaft or well 
was sloping, and by throwing down a stone he ascertained it to be 
of much greater depth than the others: pushing the lantern a little 
before him, he set out afresh on his journey; and calling to the 
Arab to loosen the rope gently, with the help of the little holes 
made in the rock, he gradually proceeded, without the least ap- 
pearance of reaching his journey’s end. At length the’shaft begin- 
ning to incline a little more to the perpendicular, brought him 
speedily to the bottom, where he ascertained it to be completely 
closed by sand and rubbish. 

Having reached this point, Mr. Davison now began to reflect 
on two circumstances which had not before occurred to him, and 
neither of which was very consoling. The first was, that the mul- 
titude of bats which he had disturbed might put out his candle; and 
the second, that the immense stone in the mouth of the shaft might 
slip down and close the passage for ever. On looking about the 
bottom, he found a rope ladder, which, though it had lain there 
sixteen years, was as fresh and strong as if perfectly new. It had 
been used, as it seems,yby Mr. Wood (who published an account 
of the ruins of Balbec and Palmyra) to aid his descent; but he 
had stopped short at the grotto, When Mr. Davison, on his 
return, had reached the bottom of the first shaft, the candles fell 
and went out;—‘ then,’ says he, ‘ the poor Arab thought himself 
lost. He laid hold of the rope as I was about to ascend, declaring 
that he would rather have his brains blown out than be left alone 
there with the devil. I therefore permitted him to go before, and 
though it was much more difficult to ascend than to descend, I 
know not how it was, but he scrambled up a hundred times more 
quickly than he had come down.’ 

The depth of the first shaft was 22 feet; of the second 29 ; and 
of the third 99; if the five feet between the first and second shaft be 
added, the whole depth will be found to be 155 feet. 
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Of his discovery of a second chamber in the great pyramid, Mr. 
Davison gives the following account. 


‘ The chief reason of my returning now to the pyramid was to en- 
deavour, if possible, to mount up to the hole I-had discovered at the 
top of the gallery the last time I was there. For this purpose I had 
made seven short ladders in such a manner as to fasten one to another 
by means of four wooden pins, the whole together, when joined, being 
about twenty-six feet long. As soon as the rubbish was cleared from 
the straight passage at the bottom, I caused the ladders to be brought 
in by two carpenters who accompanied me. When they had conveyed 
them to the platform at the top of the gallery, tying two long canes 
together, I placed a candle at one end, and gave it to a servant to hold 
near the hole in question. ‘The platform being very small! there was no 
thinking of fixing the ladders on the ground, as it would have been very 
difficult, not to say impossible to raise them. We took the only: me- 
thod which seemed practicable; namely, that of placing the first ladder 
against the wall ; two men raising it up, a third placed another below 
it, and having fastened them together by the wooden pins, the two to- 
gether were raised from the ground, and the rest in the same manner 
fixed one afger another. The ladder entered enough into the hole, 
when all parts were joined together, to prevent it from sliding on the 
side of the gallery. I then instantly mounted, and found a passage 
two feet four inches square, which turned immediately to the right. I 
entered a little way, with my face on the ground, but was obliged to re- 
tire, on account of the passage being in a great measure choaked with 
dust, and bats’ dung, which, in some places, was near a foot deep. ° I 
first thought of clearing it by throwing the dirt down into the gallery, 
but foreseeing that this would be a work of some time, besides the in- 
convenience of filling the gallery with rubbish, and perhaps rendering 
the descent more difficult, I determined to make another effort to enter, 
which was accompanied with more success than the first. I was en- 
abled to creep in, though with much difficulty, not only on account of 
the lowness of the passage, but likewise the quantity of dust which I 
raised. When I had advanced a little wayf I discovered what I sup- 
posed to be the end of the passage. My surprize was great, when I 
reached it, to find to the right a straight entrance into a long, broad, 
but low place, which I knew, as well by the length as the direction of 
the passage I had entered at, to be immediately above the large room. 
The stones of granite, which are at the top of the latter, form the bot- 
tom of this, but are uneven, being of unequal thickness. This room 
is four feet longer than the one below ; in the latter, you see only seven 
stones, and a half of one, on each side of them ; but in that above, the 
nine are entire, the two halves resting on the wall at each end. The 
breadth is equal with that of the room below. The covering of this, as 
of the other, is of beautiful granite; but it is composed of eight stones 
instead of nine, the number in the room below. One of the carpenters 
entered with me, and Mr. Meynard came into the passage, near the 
door, but being a good deal troubled with the dust, and want of air, he 
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retired. Having measured and examined the different parts of it we 
came out, and descended by the ladder.’—pp. 354—356. 

This brief account of Mr. Davison’s discoveries will enable us 
to appreciate the ‘labours of another enterprizing traveller, of 
whose extraordinary exertions, courage, and perseverance, and the 
brilliant discoveries to which they led, we have been favoured with 
a very interesting account, drawn up roughly by our consul-general, 
Mr. Salt, by whose zeal, personal exertions, influence with the 
pashaw, and great pecuniary liberality, many of the hidden trea- 
sures of Egypt have been brought to light; some of which have 
already found their way, and others are following, to that magnifi- 
cent depository of nature and art, the British Museum. 

The person to whom we allude is Mr. Caviglia, the master and, 
we believe, owner of a mercantile vessel in the Mediterranean 
trade, ‘ who,’ Mr. Salt informs us, ‘ was most actively employed, 
for a period of nearly six months, in carrying on his researches with 
a disinterested zeal that merits general admiration, and will ensure 
him the gratitude of all who take pleasure in the studies of the an- 
tiquarian.’ In tracing the progress of those researches, we cannot 
do better than adhere as ciosely to the words of Mr. Salt as our 
necessarily abridged narrative will admit. 

Mr. Caviglia (who is described as a gentleman with whose amiable 
character is blended an ardent enthusiasm for such pursuits) had 
long entertained an opinion that, among the antiquities so justly 
celebrated in Egypt, much yet remained to be explored that 
might throw a light upon the peculiar rites and usages of its ancient 
inhabitants; and as nothing bad excited his attention more than 
the stupendous pyramids of Gizeh, he had determined, whenever 
the opportunity occurred, to exert his utmost efforts in clearing up 
the mystery which still hangs over the real intention of the numerous 
passages and the interi@f, chambers of those venerable structures. 
With this determination he set out from Alexandria for Cairo, 
where he arrived on the 26th December, 1816, and immediately 
entered into an arrangement with two gentlemen of the names of 
Kabitziet and La Fuentes, in consequence of which they were to 
accompany him, with ropes and other necessary apparatus, to the 
grand pyramid; this they accordingly did on the Sth January fol- 
lowing. 

The first object which Mr. Caviglia had in view was to examine 
the ‘ Well’ in the chamber of the great pyramid, the descent of 
which, as it would seem, both he and Mr. Salt considered as an 
enterprize never yet accomplished ;—that Well (it is Mr. Salt who 
speaks) ‘ which had so long baffled all research, and respecting 
which various rumours had been propagated of persons having been 
let down at different times, who never had returned to explain the 
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mystery in which it was enveloped, a circumstance that had de- 
terred many others from what was so generally considered as a 
desperate attempt.’ 

Mr. Caviglia, on reaching the chamber into which the mouth 
opens, fixed a rope round his waist, and, with a lamp in his hand, 
immediately began to descend, his friends remaining above to se- 
cure the ropes. He describes the several shafts of this Well 
pretty nearly in the same terms as Mr. Davison; and he met with 
the same difficulty in persuading an Arab to go down and assist 
him in the removal of several stones of granite which had choaked 
up the second shaft. ‘The only novelty which we perceive is the 
fact of the shaft being lined with masonry above and below the 
grotto, to support, as was supposed, one of those insulated beds of 
gravel which are frequently found in rock, and which the masons 
call flaws. There was no difficulty in reaching the bottom; but 
the heat was found to be excessive, the air very impure ; and the 
lamp soon began to burn with a faint and glimmering light. Finding 
nothing there but a collection of loose stones and rubbish, he has- 
tened to return to his companions, but had scarcely time to reach 
the grotto, when all the lamps went out in rapid succession ;—a cir- 
cumstance that occasioned considerable alarm, and obliged the 
whole party to make a precipitate retreat. 

On their arrival at Cairo, Mr. Salt says, they were overwhelmed 
with congratulations from those who had blamed their rashness and 
predicted their failure: ‘ those,’ he adds, ‘ who have visited the 
pyramids and have seen the stoutest men faint in getting up even 
to the gallery, who have experienced the enervating effect of the 
foul air in these subterranean channels, and have heard the various 
histories current at Cairo of persons supposed to have formerly 
perished in the attempt, will know how to appreciate the firmness 
of nerve, undaunted resolution, and admirable presence of mind dis- 
played through this adventure ; the rare union of which could alone 
have brought it to a successful termination.’ 

Mr. Caviglia, however, was by no means satisfied with the result 
of this supposed first discovery of the bottom of the Well ; but from 
the circumstance of the ground giving a hollow sound under his feet, 
he was satisfied that there must be some concealed outlet. With the 
view of making further discovery, he pitched his tent in front of the 
entrance of the great gna, determined to set about excavating 
the bottom of the Well. He hired some Arabs to draw up the rub- 
bish with baskets and cords; but from the extreme reluctance of 
these people to work, notwithstanding the enormous wages given 
to them, he was compelled to suspend his operations and give up 
the enterprize, till an order from the Kiaya-bey had been procured, 
which had the effect of subduing their indolence, and, to a certain 
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degree, of removing their prejudices. ‘ It is still,’ says Mr. Salt, 
‘ almost inconceivable how he could so far surmount the prejudices 
of these people as to induce them to work in so confined a space, 
whege a light, after the first half hour, would not burn, and where, 
consequently, every thing was to be done by feeling and not by 
sight; the heat at the same time being so intense and the air so 
suffocating that, im spite of all precautions, it was not possible to 
stay below an hour at a time without suffering from its pernicious 
effects. At length, indeed, it became so intolerable that one Arab 
was brought up nearly dead, and several others, on their ascending, 
fainted away; so that at last, in spite of the command laid upon 
them, they almost entirely abandoned their labour, declaring that 
they were willing to work but not to die for bim.’ 

Thus discouraged, Mr. Caviglia next turned his attention to the 
clearing of the principal entrance or passage of the pyramid which, 
from time immemorial, had been so blocked up as to oblige those 
who entered to creep ov their hands and knees; hoping by this to 
give a freer passage to the air. He not only succeeded in carrying 
his purpose into effect, but, in the course of his labours, made 
the unexpected discovery that the main passage, leading from the 
entrance, did not terminate in the manner asserted by Maillet, but 
(having removed several large masses of calcareous stone and granite, 
apparently placed there to obstruct the passage) that it still con- 
tinued in the same inclined angle downwards, was of the same dimen- 
sions, and had its sides worked with the same care, as in the channel 
above, though filled up nearly to the top with earth and fragments 
of stone. . Having proceeded to the length of 150 feet in clearing 
out this passage, the air began to be so impure and the heat so 
suffocating that he had the same difficulties again to encounter with 
regard to the working Arabs. Even his own health was at this time 
visibly impaired, and he was attacked with a spitting of blood; 
nothing, however, could induce him to desist from his researches. 

By the 14th March he had excavated as low down as 200 feet 
in the new passage without any thing particular occurring, when 
shortly afterwards a doorway on the right side was discovered, 
from which, in the course of a few hours, a strong smell of sulphur 
was perceived to issue. Mr, Caviglia having now recollected that 
when at the bottom of the Well, iu his first enterprize, he had burned 
some sulphur for the purpose of purifying the air, conceived 
it probable that this doorway might communicate with it, an idea 
which, in a little time, he had the gratification of seeing realized, 
by discovering that the channel through the doorway opened at 
once upon the bottom of the Well, where he found the baskets, 
cords and other implements which had been left there on his recent 
attempt at a further excavation. This discovery was so far valuable 
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as it afforded a complete circulation of air along the new passage, 
and up the shaft of the Well into the chamber, so as to obviate all 
danger for the future from the impurity of the atmosphere. Mr. 
Salt, after this, made the tour of the long passage, and up the shafts 
into the great gallery, without much inconvenience. 

It will be seen, on referring to our Thirty-third Number, that 
our notions respecting this Well were tolerably correct, though 
we could not at that time exactly appreciate the accuracy of Dr. 
Clarke’s experiment of throwing down the stone, nor the validity 
of his reasoning upon it. We have now the means of estimating 
the value of both; and they must be allowed to form a very curious 
instance of the force of imagination bolstering itself up on ancient 
authority. ‘This ingenious traveller says, ‘ We threw down some 
stonesy,and observed that they rested at about the depth which 
Greaves has mentioned (twenty feet); but being at length provided 
with a stone nearly as large as the mouth of the well, and about 
fifty pounds in weight, we let this fall, listening attentively to the re- 
sult from the spot where the other stones rested. We were agree- 
ably surprized by hearing, after a length of time which must have 
equalled some seconds, a loud and distinct report, seeming to come 
from a spacious subterraneous apartment, accompanied by a splash- 
ing noise as if the stone had been broken into pieces, and had fallen 
into a reservoir of water at an amazing depth.’ ‘ Thus,’ continues 
the Doctor, ‘ does experience always tend to confirm the accounts 
left us by the ancients! for this exactly answers to the description 
given by Pliny of this well.’ Now itis quite obvious, from Messrs. 
Davison and Caviglia’s better ‘ experience,’ that Dr. Clarke’s 
‘ large stone’ could not, by any possibility, travel an inch beyond 
the bottom of the first shaft, or about twenty feet; unless we are to 
suppose that, on reaching the first bottom, it took a horizontal roll 
due south eight feet, dropped down the second shaft of five feet ; 
then took a second roil of about five feet, and finally tumbled down 
the third shaft: but even thus there would be no ‘ splashing,’ though 
‘the inundation of the Nile was nearly at its height; as a new 
chamber, discovered by Caviglia, which is even lower than the 
bottom of the Well, is stated to be thirty feet above the level of the 
Nile at its greatest elevation. Of this chamber we have now to 
give some account. 

The new passage did not terminate at the doorway which opened 
upon the bottom of the Well. Continuing to the distance of twenty- 
three feet beyond it, in the same angle of inclination, it became nar- 
rower, and took a horizontal direction for about twenty-eight feet 
farther, where it opened into a spacious chamber, immediately 
under the central point of the pyramid. This new chamber is 
sixty-six feet long by twenty-seven feet broad, with a flat roof, aot 
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when first discovered, was nearly filled with loose stones and rub- 
bish, which, with considerable labour, Mr. Caviglia removed. The 
platform of the floor, dug out of the rock, is irregular, nearly one 
half of the length from the eastern or entrance end being level, and 
about fifteen feet from the ceiling; while in the middle it descends 
five feet lower, in which part there is a hollow space bearing all 
the appearance of the commencement of a well or shaft. From 
hence it rises to the western end, so that at this extremity there is 
scarcely room between the floor and the ceiling to stand upright, 
the whole chamber havmg the appearance of an unfinished excava- 
tion; though Mr. Salt thinks, after a careful comparison of it with 
other subterranean chambers which have been disfigured by the com- 
bined effects of time and the rude hands of curious inquirers, that it 
may once have been highly wrought, and used, perhaps, for the 
performance of solemn and secret mysteries. Some Roman cha- 
racters, rudely formed, had been marked with the flame of a candle 
on the rock, part of which having mouldered away rendered the 
words illegible. Mr. Salt says, he had flattered himself that this 
chamber would turn out to be that described by Herodotus as con- 
taining the tomb of Cheops which was insulated by a canal from 
the Nile ; but the want of an inlet, and its elevation of thirty feet 
above the level of the Nile at its highest point, put an end to 
this delusive idea. He thinks, however, from an expression of 
Strabo, purporting that the passage from the entrance leads directly 
down to the chamber which contained the uz, (the receptacle of 
the dead,) that this new chamber was the only one known to that 
author. Whatever might have been the intention of this deeply 
excavated chamber, no vestige of a sarcophagus could now be 
traced. ‘ It was left for a mussulman,’ says Mr. Salt, ‘ to discover 
the real sanctuary and to despoil the tombs of their contents. Al 
Mamoun, the son of Haroun al Raschid, prompted by the treasure- 
searching spirit of the age, effected this laborious undertaking, 
which, though not so arduous as it is described to have been by 
Maillet, might well defy any efforts but those of a sovereign enthu- 
siastic in the pursuit.’ To Dr. Clarke, who, in defiance of nume- 
rous authorities, affects to consider the researches of the early 
Arabs within the pyramids as a legendary tale, we recommend the 
perusal of the Arabic inscription found by Belzoni in the chamber 
of the pyramid of Cephrenes. 

On the south side of this irregularly formed or unfinished cham- 
ber, is an excavated passage just wide and high enough for a man 
to creep along on his hands and knees, continuing horizontally in 
the rock for fifty-five feet—where it abruptly terminates. Another 
passage at the east end of the chamber commences with a kind of 
arch, and runs about forty feet into the solid body of the pyramid 
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Mr. Salt alludes:-to some other passage noticed by Olivier, in which 
the names of ‘ Paisley’ and ‘ Munro’ were now found inscribed at 
its extremity. . 

The next enterprize of Mr. Caviglia was to examine the chamber 
first discovered by Mr. Davison, which he effected from theigreat 
gallery by means of a rope-ladder.. This discovery being noticed 
in our manuscript memoir as mentioned only by the travellers Nie- 
buhr and Bruce, proves, as we suspected, that Mr. Salt had not seen 
Mr. Walpoie’s late publication The sides and roof of this cham- 
ber are described as being coated with red granite of the finest 
polish ; and Caviglia ascertained that the unevenness of the floor 
was occasioned by its being formed of the individual blocks of 
granite which constituted the roof of the chamber below ; they 
must therefore be wedged in on the principle of the arch. Mr. 
Davison mentions the same thing; and the bats’ dung of a foot 
deep, with which the floor was in his time covered, was now in- 
creased to eighteen inches. 

The laborious exertions of Mr. Caviglia in clearing out these 
channels and chambers and passages do not appear to have been 
rewarded with any new discovery of antiquities; nor does he seem 
to think that any new light has been thrown on the long contested 

uestion, as to the original intention of those stupendous fabrics. 
at the main object was to cover the remains of their projectors, 

or of the priests, or both, there seems to be no reasonable grounds 
to doubt ; and we trust, that before the contents of the sarcophagus, 
recently discovered in the pyramid of Cephrenes, shall be dispersed 
and lost, the fact will be ascertained whether the bones of a human 
subject have not been mixed with those of acow. Neither can we 
doubt that many other secret passages and chambers yet remain to 
be discovered in those gloomy mansions of mystery and wonder. 
The conjecture of Pauw is by no means as that the 
Serapeum or temple of Serapis, which Strabo places to the west of 
Memphis, is the central spot which protects and covers the grand 
entrance to all the numerous adits or galleries leading to the foun- 
dations of the pyramids of Gizeh; and, perhaps, to those of Sac- 
cara and Dashour, between which and the Delta, Memphis is 
reported by the ancients to have been situated, and its ruins recog- 
nized, near Metrahenny, by Pococke, Davison, and other modern 
travellers. In fact, it appears that the whole intermediate space 
between the borders of the lake Mzris and Gizeh is so completely 
occupied by subterraneous catacombs, temples, pyramids and mau- 
soleums, as to render the supposition most probable of its being 
one vast cemetery, the centre of which was occupied by the cele- 
brated city of Memphis; and that. subterranean communications 
existed between the several edifices, from the pyramid of Cheops 
to 
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to the labyrinth with its three thousand chambers, one half of 
which, being buried in the excavated rock, the Father of history 
was not permitted to visit. Mr. Caviglia has toa certain degree de- 
termined a long disputed point,—how far the living rock had been 
made an auxiliary in the construction of the pyramids. This rock, 
which shews itself externally at the north-eastern angle, appears in 
the main passage, and again close to the mouth of the well, the 
highest projection into the body of the pyramid being about eighty 
feet from the level of its external base. 

But much more, we are fully persuaded, yet remains to be dis- 
covered within the pyramids. We have now the knowledge of three 
distinct chambers in that of Cheops, all of which had evidently 
been opened by the Saracens, (perhaps by the Romans, long be- 
fore the arrival of the former in Egypt ;) but for any thing that is 
known to the contrary, there may be three hundred, and might be 
ten times three hundred such chambers yet undiscovered. The mag- 
nitude of those stupendous masses makes no very striking im- 
pression on the mind from a mere contemplation of their dimen- 
sions in figures; and travellers mostly agree in their expressions of 
disappointment on first approaching them ; being able with diffi- 
culty to persuade themselves of their vast bulk till some familiar 
object occurs to enable them to make the comparison. When we 
stated the pyramid of Cheops (supposing it solid throughout) to 
contain six times the mass of stone that will be contamed im the 
great Break-water across Plymouth sound, it was a comparison of 
one gigantic accumulation of materials with another somewhat less 
gigantic, and helped only to give a comparative view of the labour, 
and quantity of materials respectively consumed in these two great 
fabrics—but, to assist the mind to form a just idea of the immen- 
sity of the mass, let us take the great chamber of the sarcophagus, 
whose dimensions (it beg about 354 feet long, 174 broad, and 183 
high*)—are those of a tolerably large sized drawing-room—which, 
as the solid contents of the pyramid are found to exceed 85,000,000 
cubic feet, forms nearly +zy53 part of the whole; so that, after 
leaving the contents of every second chamber solid by way of sepa- 
ration, there might be three thousand seven hundred chambers, each 
equal in size to the sarcophagus chamber, within the pyramid of 

Cheops. How little then do we yet know of the real state and dis- 
position of the interior of this stupendous edifice ! 

The next operations of Mr. Caviglia were directed to a mi- 
nute examination of those numerous ruined edifices and tumuli 
which, when viewed from the top of the great pyramid, appear in 
countless multitudes, scattered without order among the other 
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’ pyramids, as the graves in a church-yard round the church, and 
extend on the north and on the south along the left bank of the 
Nile, as far as the eye can reach. These: remains of antiquity 
have been noticed by Pococke and other travellers, but we be- 
lieve never examined with that attention which they are now 
found to deserve. The successful efforts of Mr. Caviglia in laying 
open the interior apartments of several of these will give them a 
new interest in the eyes of future travellers. The stone buildings, 
which Mr. Salt supposes to be mausoleums, are generally of an 
oblong form, having their walls slightly inclined from the perpen- 
dicular inwards, the peculiar characteristic of ancient Egyptian ar- 
chitecture ; flat-roofed, with a sort of parapet round the outside, 
formed of stones, rounded at the top and rising about a foot above 
the level of the terrace. The walls are constructed of large masses 
of stones, of irregular shape, seldom rectangular, though neatly fitted 
to each other somewhat in the manner of the Cyclopean buildings in 
various parts of Greece. Some have door-ways ornamented above 
with a volute, which is covered with hieroglyphics, while others 
have only square apertures. in the sides, gradually narrowing in- 
wards, for the purpose of admitting light into the chambers. ‘These 
doors and windows are found invariably on the northern and eastern 
sides—perhaps because these two sides are the least liable to be in- 
commoded by the sand from the Lybian desert. 

The first of these edifices, examined by Mr. Caviglia, when freed 
of the sand and rubbish with which it was choaked, was found to 
have the inside walls covered with stucco and embellished with rude 
paintings, one of which, though much defaced, evidently represented 
the sacred boat, and another a procession of figures, each carrying a 
lotus in his hand. At the southern extremity were several moulder- 
ing mummies laid one over the other in a recumbent posture, with 
a few fragments of wooden cases. Many of the bones remained 
entire, and among the rest was a skull with part of its cloth cover- 
ing inscribed with hieroglyphics. 

The second edifice he examined had no paintings, but contained 
several fragments of statues, both of calcareous stone and granite. 
In one of the chambers were found two pieces composing the entire 
body of a figure almost as large as life, im the act of walking, with 
the left leg stretched forwards, and the two arms hanging down 
and resting on the thighs. From the position of this statue, and 
from that of a pedestal, and the foot of another statue in a different 
chamber, both facing the openings into the respective chambers, 
Mr. Salt is of opinion that they were so placed for the express pur- 
pose of being seen by the friends of the deceased from an adjoming 
corridor, the statues themselves bearing, as he thinks, evident 
marks of being intended as portraits of the persons whom they were 
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meant to represent. ‘The several ports were marked with a strict at- 
tention to nature and coloured after life, having artificial eyes of glass, 
or transparent stones, to give them the air of living men. A head 
was discovered, but it did not exactly fit the statue in question, 
though it probably belonged to the foot and pedestal. ‘ ‘This head,’ 
says Mr. Salt, ‘ even in its present’ state, | consider as extremely 
valuable from its similarity in style and features to that of the 
Sphinx, having the same facial line, the same sweetness of expres- 
sion and marking in the mouth, and the same roundness and pecu- 
liarity which characterize the rest of the features, circumstances 
which tend to prove its almost equal antiquity. In removing the 
fragments, eight hours were employed in enlarging the opening of 
the chamber, to enable the workmen to force them through; so 
that the statue must have been placed in its cell prior to the finish- 
ing of the edifice. Many of the granite and alabaster fragments found 
in these chambers give a higher idea of Egyptian sculpture than has 
usually prevailed; a close attention, it seems, being shown to the 
marking of the joints and muscles. In the fragment of a leg, Mr. 
Salt observed ‘ a fullness of the parts, and strictness of proportion 
not unlike the school of Michael Angelo’—‘ while,’ he adds, ‘ the 
alabaster fragments evince that the Egyptians, in finishing, were not 
behind even the sculptors of Greece.’ Nor is Mr. Salt singular in 
bearing this honourable testimony to the skill of the ancient artists 
of Egypt. Mr. Hamilton, after giving an animated description of 
the sculptures which cover the eastern wing of the propylon of the 
temple of Luxor, observes, ‘ It was impossible to view and to re- 
flect upon a picture so copious and so detailed as this I have just de- 
scribed, without fancying that I here saw the original of many of 
Homer’s battles, the portrait of some of the historical narratives of 
Herodotus, and one of the principal ground-works of the descrip- 
tion of Diodorus: and, to complete the gratification, we felt that had 
the artist been better acquainted with the rules and use of perspec- 
tive, the performance might have done credit to the genius of a 
Michael-Angelo or a Julio Romano.’ 

In another of these stone edifices was a boat of a large size, 
sculptured, with a square sail, different from any now employed on 
the Nile. In the first chamber of this building were paintings, in 
bas-relief, of men, deer, and birds—men engaged in planning and 
preparing certain pieces of furniture, hewing blocks of wood, and 
pressing out skins either of wine or oil. The top of the second 
chamber is hollowed out in the form of an arch. ‘ In this apart- 
ment,’ says Mr. Salt, ‘ the figures and hieroglyphics are singularly 
interesting and beautiful; on the right is represented a quarrel be- 
tween some boatmen, executed with great spirit; and a little farther 
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on, a number of men engaged in the different pursuits of agricul- 
ture—plowing, hoeing up the ground, bringing in their corn on 
asses, stowing it in the magazines, and in other similar occupa- 
tions. On the west are several vases painted in the most vivid 
colours; and on the south side a band of musicians, playing on the 
harp, flute, and a.species of clarionet, together with a group of 
dancing women, tinged of a yellow colour, as is the case in most of 
the temples of Upper Egypt.’ In the same building are two other 
chambers, one unembellished, the other having carved on its walls 
a variety of figures and hieroglyphics. Ina fifth chamber were 
several hieroglyphics on a thick coat of white plaster, executed, as 
it would appear, with a wooden stamp or mould. 

Many others ef these oblong buildings were cleared out, and 
found to consist of different.numbers of apartments, variously dis- 
posed, but similarly decorated with bas-reliefs and paintings, ac- 
cording, perhaps, to the wealth or caprice of those who erected 

; One in particular, from the delicacy of its colours, its 
general pleasing effect, and superior style of execution, was deemed 
deserving of the closest attention. Mr. Salt observes that in all 
the mausoleums which they opened were found fragments of bitu- 
men, great quantities of mummy-cloth and of human bones, which 
seemed to remove all doubt of their having served the purpose of 
entombing the dead. A very important circumstance yet remains 
to be noticed. In one apartment or another of all these monumental 
edifices was a deep shaft or well, from the bottom of which a nar- 
row passage conducted to a subterranean chamber. One of these 
shafts, cleared out by Mr. Caviglia, was sixty feet deep, and in the 
chamber a little to the south of the lower extremity, was standing, 
without a lid, a plain but highly finished sarcophagus, of the same 
dimensions nearly as that in the chamber of the pyramid of Cheops, 
but of a superior polish. This discovery supplies a strong argument 
in favour of the pyramids being tombs. In summing up the result 
of the researches made im these mansions of the dead, (if such they 
really be,) Mr. Salt observes, ‘ I shall here venture to offer a few 
cursory remarks on the very peculiar specimens of sculpture-paint- 
ing above described, which may fairly be considered as presenting 
the most ancient examples of art now extant in the world.’ 

‘ The objects in which the artists have best succeeded are the 
animals and birds, several instances of which may be pointed out 
that are executed with a boldness of outline, and an attention to 
nature in the form, which evince a considerable progress in design. 
The human figures, it is true, are, in general, drawn sadly out of 
proportion, though the action in which they are engaged is almost 
always intelligibly and, sometimes, energetically expressed. ue 
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* The colours in many of the chambers retain all their original 
freshness, and present (from their being generalized, perhaps, by 
the reflexions of the surrounding sand, pale-coloured stones, and 
clear-blue sky) a softened and harmonious effect, notwithstanding 
their vivid colours, that is very grateful to the eye. In one cham- 
ber in particular, | have remamed for hours contemplating with 
peculiar delight the effects of these singular and early efforts in 
art; the combination of bas-relief and of colouring after life 
serving to embody the forms, and to present a species of reality 
that mere painting can with difficulty produce. 

‘ A considerable portion of the pleasure derived from these 
paintings must undoubtedly be attributed to the association of ideas 
arising from local circumstances connected with them; but let a 
man divest himself, if possible, of these feelings, and he must still 
allow that their simplicity, the highly-finished manner in which they 
are executed, the unbroken tints which are employed, the variety of 
subjects which are delineated, and the occasional elegance of form, 
together with the infinite variety of hieroglyphics used to balance 
and fill up the several designs, display a rich assemblage of orna- 
ment that renders this style of art particularly adapted for.the em- 
bellishment of apartments.’ , 

An examination of the catacombs in the neighbourhood tended 
to confirm these general remarks on Egyptian art, as far as re- 
fers to the correct delineation of animals: the composition of the 
gazelle in particular, being stated to be in every respect beautiful, 
both in the natural simplicity of the action, the correctness of the 
form, and the admirable feeling which pervades the design. This 
subject, Mr. Salt observes, became afterwards a favourite one 
among the Romans in adorning their walls, as is evinced by the 
several examples of it at Herculaneum and Pompeii, which contri- 
butes to prove that, even in painting, the Romans did not disdain 
to copy from the Egyptians. 

Mr. Salt seems to entertain a different opinion from most writers 
as to the antiquity of these buildings, and to consider the spot as a 
place of sepulchre for the ancient kings of Egypt anterior to the 
construction of the pyramids, and connected with the city of He- 
liopolis before the seat of empire had been transferred to Memphis. 
We should rather think the contrary to be the case, and that many 
of these edifices have been constructed from the dilapidated casing 
of the pyramids. ‘That they were so cased we are told by Herodo- 
tus; and, in fact, the casing of the upper part of the second pyra- 
mid remains to this day. From the same authority we learn that an 
inscription was engraved on the.pyramid of Cheops. Abdallatif 
says that he saw a prodigious number of hieroglyphical inscriptions 
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on the two great pyramids, as many as, if copied, would fill, per- 
haps, 10,000 volumes. Other authors mention Syrian, Greek, and 
even Latin inscriptions on the faces of the pyramids—nothing of 
which is now to be found. The remains of the covering of the 
third pyramid are still scattered about its base, and particularly 
near the angles; they are of red granite: the covering near the top 
of the second pyramid is of a whitish calcareous stone, which has 
usually been called marble, but is, in fact, a fine close-grained lime- 
stone, susceptible of a high polish. 

It seems by no means improbable, therefore, that the walls of 
these tombs have been constructed from the casings of the pyramids, 
as they consist of the same kinds of stone, and as many of the frag- 
ments are covered with hieroglyphics, particularly the parts round 
the door-ways, and those of which is formed a sort of rude entabla- 
ture carried round many of these buildings. A circumstance men- 
tioned by Mr. Salt tends to corroborate this idea; one of the 
stones, (he says,) bearing an inscription of hieroglyphies, and figures, 
is built into the walls upside down, which proves, beyond a doubt, 
that it had constituted part of some other edifice previously to be- 
ing placed in its present position. Itis probable that the tumuli, or 
little mounds, are nothing more than similar buildings of higher au- 
tiquity mouldered away to their present shape; or that they were 
constructed originally of more perishable materials ; like the brick 
pyramid of Dashour, which has every appearance of gradually 
changing its form into that of the rude tumulus; though Dr. Clarke 
had erroneously persuaded himself, that its shape marked a supe- 
rior-antiquity to that of the pyramids of Gizeh. On this point, as 
on all others where Herodotus speaks from his own knowledge, we 
are willing to take him as the surest guide. He reports that on this 
pyramid, which no one ever doubted to be that of Asychis, was the 
following remarkable inscription: ‘ Do not compare me with the 
pyramids of stone ; for I excel them, as much as Jupiter excels the 
other gods: for those who built me thrust poles into a lake, and 
collecting the mud which adhered to them, they made bricks of it, 
and thus they constructed me.’ When this was written, which 
was most likely at the completion of the building, it is obvious 
that the stone pyramids were in existence, otherwise the com- 
parison could not have been made; and the supposed excellence 
was probably grounded on the novelty or the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking. 

Before we take leave of this vast cemetery, we must advert to 
a circumstance which is too remarkable to be passed over. . In 
all the pyramids that have been opened, which at Gizeh and Sac- 
cara amount at least to six, the entrance has been found at or near 
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the centre on the northern face, and the passage thence to pro- 
ceed invariably in a slanting direction downwards; the angle of 
the inclination being always the same. Greaves, in his Pyramido- 
graphia, makes that of Cheops 26°, and Caviglia 27°, which, he 
says, is common to all the sloping passages within the pyramid of 
Cheops. He found the same nd on opening one of the small 
pyramids to the south of that of Mycerinus, at the end of the 
sage of which were two chambers, leading one out of the eal 
both empty. Belzoni estimates the sloping passages of the pyra- 
mid of Cephrenes at 26°. Now it is quite impossible that this 
coincidence could be accidental; it must have been the work of 
design, executed for some special purpose. What this could be, 
unless it was connected with some system of astronomy, we are not 
prepared to assert; but we do not apprehend that such a supposi- 
tion will be considered to militate against the general idea, of the 
pyramids being intended as sepulchres. Even admitting Pauw to 
be right in considermg the obelisks and pyramids as temples raised 
to the god of day, because one of their faces is turned to the east, 
it would still prove nothing against the assertions of those who lived 
nearer the time in which they were built, as we find in all ages and 
among almost all people the temple and the tomb associated. ‘ All 
the learning of the Egyptians’ was vested in the priests. Their 
knowledge of astronomy is not merely hypothetical._—If nothing 
more remained than the exact position of the four faces of the py- 
ramids, corresponding with the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass, the marking out of the twelve signs of the zodiac, the traces 
of which are still visible at Esné and Dendera, and the naming and 
classification of a multitude of other stars into constellations, it 
would be abundantly sufficient to stamp the ancient Egyptians with 
the character of astronomers: but when we find that all the learn- 
ing of Thales, by which he was enabled to calculate eclipses and 
determine the solstitial and equinoxial points, was acquired from 
the Egyptian priests six hundred years before the Christian era ; 
that, at a later period, Eratosthenes, under the sanction of the 
Ptolemies, was enabled to measure a degree of the meridian, and 
from it to deduce that of the circumference of the earth to an extra- 
ordinary degree of accuracy, by the unerring principles of geometry ; 
and that the day of the summer solstice was then, and — 
much earlier, so nicely observed, by means of a well dug at 
Syene,* from whose surface (on that day) the sun’s disc ys re- 
ected 





* Respecting this ‘ Well,’ the late Bishop of St. Asaph, ina note furnished by him to 
Dr. Vincent, (Nearchus, p. 305.) has committed one of the most extraordinary over- 
sights that could be supposed to happen to so able an astronomer and- eee > 
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flected entire,—we are compelled to concede to the ancient Egyp- 
tians a very high degree of astronomical knowledge. 

It is therefore quite consistent to suppose, that the priests, in the 
construction of these stupendous monuments, would avail them- 
selves of the means thus offered of connecting their sacred duties 
with their favourite study, and of combining religion with astrono- 
my. Among other benefits which this union has conferred on pos- 
terity, is that of having fixed with precision the faces of the pyra- 
mids, from which, as Pauw has observed, ‘ we know that the poles 
of the earth have not changed.’ But we are inclined to thiuk that 
the pyramids were made subservient to a more immediate and im- 
portant use in the science of astronomy—to correct their measure- 
ment of time. This point of astronomical utility might, we con- 
ceive, have been in contemplation when the main passages leading 
from the northern faces were constructed. These adits, as we have 
observed, are invariably inclined downwards, in an angle of about 
27°, more or less, with the horizon, which gives a line of direction 
not far removed from that point in the heavens, where the north 
polar-star now crosses the meridian below the pole. The observa- 
tion of the passage of this or some other star across this part of 
the meridian would give them an accurate measure of siderial time ; 
a point of the first importance in an age when no other instruments 
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‘ The well,’ says Dr. Horsley, ‘ besides that it was sunk perpendicularly with the 
greatest accuracy, was, I suppose, in shape an exact cylinder. Its breadth must have 
been moderate, so that a person, —e upon the brink, might safely stoop enough 
over it to bring his eye into the axis of the cylinder, where it would be perpendicularly 
over the centre of the circular surface of the water. The water must have stood at a 
moderate height below the mouth of the well, far enough below the mouth to be sheltered 
from the actiun of the wind, that its surface might be perfectly smooth and motionless, 
and not so low but that the whole of its circular surface might be distinctly seen by the 
observer on the brink. A well formed in this manner w afford, as I apprehend, the 
most certain observation of the sun’s appulse to the zenith that could be made with the 
naked eye; for when the sun’s centre was upon the zenith, his disc would be seen by 
reflection in the water in the very middle of the well,—that is, as a circle perfectly cou- 
centric with the circle of the water ; and I believe there is nothing of which the naked 
eye can jadge with so much precision as the concentricity of two circles, provided the 
circles be very nearly equal, nor the inner circle very small in proportion to the outer.’ 

Now it is obvious, that if the head of the observer was placed over the cylindrical 
well, the shadow of it would prevent the reflection of the sun’s disc from the water, and if 
not placed over it, the sun’s disc, when in the zenith, could not be reflected to his eye ; 
but at a certain depth, probably about 60 feet, the head of an observer looking down the 
well would throw a shadow centrally on the very spot where the reflected image of the 
sun’s disc must appear, and instead of it, the appearance to the eye of the observer 

vould be similar to that of an anuular eclipse of the sun when a concentric luminous 

ring surrounds the opaque body of the moon. 
his well was probably a perpendicular tube, below the mouth of which was a po- 
lished mirror or smooth stone, so that a spectator standing below might observe the mo- 
ment of the sun’s passage over the zenith. It may be observed, however, that Syene is 
in latitude 24° 8’, which is more than a whole diameter of the sun to the northward of 

the tropic of cancer. 
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than rude solar gnomous, or something still more imperfect, were 
in use. Indeed, we know not of any method that could more 
effectually be adopted for observing the transit of a star with the 
naked eye, than that of watching its passage across the mouth of 
this lengthened tube; and some one or more of these luminaries, 
when on the meridian below the pole, must have been seen in the 
direction of the angular adits. 

We were led to this suggestion from an incidental remark of 
Caviglia, in a short memorandum of his measurements :—* one 
ceases(he says) to see the pole-star at the spot where the main pas- 
sage ceases to continue in the same inclination, and where one be- 
gins to mount.’ From this expression, we should be inclined to 
think that he had actually seen the pole-star when at the bottom of 
the main passage; and if so, we have not yet got the true measure 


_of the angle which these passages form with the horizon. This 


would be very desirable, as it might lead to most important results ; 
especially if it should be found that the difference in the angles of 
the adits of the pyramids of Gizeh, Saccara, and Dashour corre- 
sponded with the difference of the latitudes of those places; for we 
might then be almost certain that they were intended to observe the 
passage over the meridian of some particular star, whose altitude, 
when below the pole, was equal to the angle of the adit. If this 

estion should be well founded, it would not be difficult, by cal- 
culation, to determine which of the stars (in Ursa Major most pro- 
pably) might be seen to pass across the mouth of the shafts about 
the’ supposed time of building the pyramids, and thereby fix with 
more precision the period at which these stupendous edifices were 
erected. 

But by far the most brilliant of Mr. Caviglia’s discoveries are 
owing to the laborious process of uncovering the great Andro- 
sphinx in front of the pyramid of Cephrenes, in which, says Mr. 
Salt, ‘ he displayed an indefatigable perseverance that became the 
astonishment of every person who witnessed his labours.’* 

It will not be necessary for us to enter into a minute detail of 
all the operations of Caviglia throughout this grand enterprize. It 
is sufficient to observe, on the difficulty of the undertaking, that in 
digging a very deep trench on the left, or northern side, near the 
shoulder, of about twenty feet wide at the top and three only at the 
base, it became dangerous to the workmen; and that, in spite of all 





® We were led into a mistake in ascribing (in our last Number) the operation of un- 
covering the Sphinx to Belzoni—he had no concern in this enterprize. It is due also to 
Mrs. Belzoni (who, we believe, is au English lady) to state that it was she who dug up 
the statue of Jupiter Ammon with the ram's head on his knee, during the absence of her 
husband in Nubi 
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their planking, the wind drove back.at night more than half of the 
sand which they had cleared away in the day. By this trench, how- 
ever, he ascertained that the external surface of the body below 
was composed of irregular shaped stones, built up with much care, 
and covered with red paint, (which at first seemed to militate against 
the assertion of Pococke, of its being cut out of the solid rock,) 
and that the joints mentioned by some authors were nothing more 
than veins in the stones. The masonry, however, seems to be con- 
fined to those projecting ledges which Mr. Salt thinks might be 
intended for the lines of the mantle or dress, and that they were 
added by the Romans. 

This first attempt not being satisfactory to Caviglia, he again set 
seriously to work directly in front; commencing in the early part of 
March, and continuing without interruption till the end of June. 
With the assistance of from sixty to a hundred persons every day, 
he succeeded in laying open the whole figure to its base, and exposing 
a clear area extending a hundred feet from its front. ‘ It is not easy,’ 
says Mr. Salt, ‘ for any person unused to operations of this kind, to 
form the smallest idea of the difficulties which Captain Caviglia had 
to surmount, more particularly when working at the depth of the 
base ; for, in spite of every precaution, the slightest breath of wind, or 
concussion set all the surrounding particles of sand in motion, so 
that the sloping sides began to crumble away,- and mass after mass 
to come tumbling down, till the whole surface bore no ‘unapt re- 
semblance to a cascade of water. Even when the sides appeared 
most firm, if the labourers suspended their work but for an hour, 
they found on their return that they had the greater part of it to 
do over again. ‘This was particularly the case on the southern 
side of the paw, where the whole of the people were employed for 
seven days without making any sensible advance, the sand rolling 
down in one continual and regular torrent.’ 

The discoveries to which these operations led may briefly be 
stated. On the stone platform in front, and centrally between the 
outstretched paws of the Sphinx, was found a large block of granite, 
fourteen feet high, seven broad, and two thick. The face of this 
stone, which fronted the east, was highly embellished with sculpture 
in bas-relief, the subject representing two Sphinxes seated on pedes- 
tals, and priests holding out offerings, beneath which was a long 
inscription in hieroglyphics, most beautifully executed ; and the 
whole design was covered at top, and protected as it were, with the 
sacred globe, the serpent, and the wings. ‘Two other tablets of cal- 
careous stone, similarly ornamented, were supposed, with that of 
granite, to have constituted part of a temple, by being placed one 
on each side of the latter and at right angles to it. One of them, in 
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fact, was still remaining in its place ; of the other, which was thrown 
down and broken, the fragments are now in the British Museum. 
A small lion couchant in front of this edifice had its eyes directed 
towards the Sphinx. There were besides several fragments of 
other lions rudely carved, and the fore part of a Sphinx, of 
tolerable workmanship, all of which, as we the tablets, walls, 
and platform on which the little temple stood, were ornamented 
with red paint, a colour which would seem to have been here, as 
in India, appropriated to sacred purposes. In front of the temple 
was a granite altar, with one of the four ‘ horns’ still retaining its 
place at the angle. From the effects of fire evident on the stone, 
this altar, it would seem, had been used for burnt-offerings. On 
the side of the paw of the great Sphinx were cut several indis- 
tinct inscriptions in Greek characters, addressed to different deities, 
one of which appeared to be a mere play upon words; another com- 
mencing with the usual phrase, to sporxuymua (adoration), ended 
with the name of Aurora; and a third contained the word rayay, 
one of the Egyptian months. On the second digit of the paw was 
sculptured in pretty deep characters an inscription in verse, of 
which the following is as exact a copy as could be taken. 


UON AEMAC EN ATYONTEYEANOIONIG NEONTEC 
YEICAME NOIXWPHCIIYPIAYAMAZOME NHC 

CME CONEYOYNANTE CAPOYGAIOIOTPANEZHC 
NHCOYME TPAIHCYAMMONANOCAME NO! 
FEITONANYPAMIAWNTOIHNGCCANE I OPACOAI 

OYTHN OIAINOAO . ¢2 . COTOKTONONWCE INIGHCAI 
IF! | LAEOCE AAHTOPMOCNOAONAT NOTA 
11 Yt M ITHPOYCANNE NOE HMHNONE CEAONO! 114 
TCl LHCAITYNTIOC CCE .. ACMIONHTHTHP 

YPANON MEL1...ITOMID TTT 
.. IKKEAONE OAICIWI I..... 1.. TO! INIO*Y 
..CICOTANOKEMOKC!I- MOLAXINOIMIVI 
.. FAIANICHYPW .OAI....NUET... 
APPIANOC . 


Which has thus been restored by Dr. Young, with his usual skill 
and judgment in clearing away the difficulties of imperfect imscrip- 
tions in ancient languages. The reader is also indebted to this gen- 
tleman for the translations that accompany the inscription, which, 
thus happily restored, seems neither deficient in courtliness uor in- 
genuity. 
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Dov déuas Exmayrov rei-av Seo) ality Zovres, 
Pecauevos xeens migiia wavousyys* 

Eis pécov evSuvavres agougaloi teamétns, 
Nioou rergains Paunpov arwodmevor 

Telrova ropapldeov roiny Sécay sicogdacSas, 

Od riv Oitirsia0 Bgoroxrdvoy, ais ex) OnBais, 
Ty 88 Sez Anroi xedomodoy dyvoraryy, 

[Ed para] tygodcay reroInwévoy to Srov dvaxra, 

Tains rt. let a ceBaopwsov iyi Thea, 

Ovganoy péyav abromédovra, [Seciow Sucsuov,] 

Eixedov ‘Héaicrw, peyadsroga, [Supoatovra] 

["AAxipoy bv worgua; xal Eoarwsov ty roAnfrass] 

Taiay d3upaoSas [raoais Sadiasos xédovrej. 

APPIANO®S. 


Tuum corpus stupendum struxerunt dii sempiterni, 

Parcentes terre triticum pinsenti. 

In medium erigentes arvensis tabulz, 

Insule petrose arenam detrudentes. 

Vicinam pyramidibus talem te posuerunt visu: 
Non CEdipodis homicidam, sicut ad Thebas; 

Sed dew Latone famulam purissimam, 
[Sedulo] observantem desideratum bonum regem, 
‘Terre Aigyptie venerandum ductorem, 
Ceelestem magnum imperatorem [diis affinem] 
Similem Vulcano, magnanimum [fortissimum } 

Validum in bello, et amabilem inter cives] 
erram lztari [omnigenis epulis jubentem]. 
ARRIANUS. 


Thy form stupendeus here the gods have placed, 
Sparing each spot of harvest-bearing land ; 
And with this mighty work of art have graced 
A rocky isle, encumber’d once with sand ; 
And near the pyramids have: bid thee stand: 

Not that fierce Sphinx that Thebes erewhile laid waste, 
But great Latona’s servant mild and bland; 
Watching that prince beloved who fills the throne 
Of Egypt’s plains, and calls the Nile his own. 
That heavenly monarch [who his foes defies], 
Like Vulcan powerful [and like Pallas wise]. 


ARRIAN. 
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The signature gives it a more than common interest, which will 
not be weakened, if it should be decided that it is to be ascribed 
to the celebrated historian whom Gibbon has dignified with the 
epithet of the ‘ elegant and philosophical Arrian.’ 

On the digits of the southern paw were only discovered a few of 
the usual dedicatory phrases in homage of Harpocrates, Mars, and 
Hermes. One inscription gives, as Mr. Salt reads it, to the Em- 
peror Claudius the extraordinary appellation of ‘ ayabos Saino,’ 
an instance of flattery which can only be outdone by that of another 
inscription, lately discovered in Upper Egypt, where Caracalla is 
styled ‘ piissimus,’ on the very same stone from which the name of 
his murdered brother Geta had, probably, been erased by his own 
orders. On another small edifice in front of the Sphinx was an in- 
scription with the name of Septimius Severus, in which the name of 
Geta was erased, as in the former, and as it also is in the triumphal 
arch erected by the same emperor at Rome. The former inscrip- 
tion however is not to Claudius, but to his successor NEPWN, as 
may be distinctly traced in the first line through the imperfect era- 
sure. Mr. Combe observes, that on some of the coins of this em- 
peror, which were struck at Alexandria, he is flattered with the 
title of 


NeEOC. AFABOC. AAIMWN. 


The inscription, as far as can be made out from the stone now in 


the British Museum, is as under : 


ATAGH TYXHI. 
ENE! NEPWN KAAYAIOC KAICAP CEBACTOC 
FEPMANIKOC AYTOKPATWP O AFAGOT AAIMWN THE 
OIKOYMENHCE CYNA MACINOIC EYEPTETHE EN AMA- 
GOIC THN AIFYNTON THN ENAPTECTATHN MPONO! 
5. ANNOIHTAMENOE E...EN HMEIN TIBEPION KAAYA. 
ON BAABIAAON HTEMONA AIA AE TAC TOYTOYX 
PITAC KA! EYEPrECIAC NAHMYPOYT ANMACIN AFAGOICH 
AIFYNTOC TAC TOY NEIAOY AWPEAC ENAYSOME 
NAC KATETOC GEWPOYTA NYN MAAAON AMEAAY 
10.CE THE AIKAIAC ANABACEWE TOY GEOY EAOSE 
TOIC ANO KWMHC BOYCEIPEWE TOY AHTOr 
TOY NAPOIKOYC! TAIC MYPAMICI KAI TOIC ENAYT 
KATAFEINOMENOIC TONMOFPAMMATEYTI KAI KW 
MOrPAMMATEYTI WH....ACQAI KAI. ..TA GEINAI 
15. CTHAHN AIGINHN MA 
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... APMAXE! EK TWN El..... NP aidiss cadens 
ould ceweve de coded tel POERRITUR c.eeee el Orie Rx c-ut 


20. ZEl FAP TAC ICOGEOY EAYTO............ CTHAE! 
AWMENACTOICIEPOICTPAMMACINAIWNNMNHMO- 
SE EOIA TENOMENOL FAP HMW....... 
EIC TON NOMON KAI MPOCKYNHCAC TON HAIO ...... 





cones INENONTHNKAICWTHPATHITETWNNMYI ....... 


(Cetera desunt.) 


(Under a winged globe.) 
With good fortune. 

(1) Whereas the Emperor [Nero] Claudius Czsar Augustus 
Germanicus, the Good Genius of the world, besides all other ser- 
vices which he has rendered to Egypt, taking the most especial 
care of its (5) interests, has appointed us [Zrrycev juiv] Tiberius 
Claudius Balbillus for a prefect; and by his favours and benefits, 
abounding with all good things, Egypt has seen the gifts of the 
Nile increasing from year to year, and has now still more fully (10) 
enjoyed [améAavee] the due ascent of the deity: it has seemed fit 
to the inhabitants of the village of Busiris in the Letopolitan dis- 
trict .... living near the pyramids, and to the local scribes and 
village scribes among them, to pass a decree, and to erect a (15) 
stone column ..... (20) to celebrate his divine virtues, engraved in. 
the sacred character, by which [8/ dv] it is customary to record 
them: for-having been present at our lawful rites, and having wor- 
shipped the sun, the overseer and saviour of the world: and 
being excessively delighted with the .. . of the py 


eeeeee 


The following inscription, found near the same spot as the pre- 
ceding, is also in the British Museum. It appears to have been 
placed there in the reign of Antoninus Pius and his son Verus. 

ATAQH TYXH. 
L S ANTWNEINOY 
KAI OYHPOY TWN 
KYPIWN AYTOKPATOPWN 


TITIANOY GNICTPATHTOYN 
Toc 
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TOC AOYKKHIOY OOEXXANY 
CTPATHFOYNTOL TOY NO 
MOY GEWNOC ANO 
KATECTHEEN TATI 
XH ENATACWI _ 

NMAXWN TE. 


With good fortune. 

[In the sixth year] of Antoninus and Verus, the sovereign empe- 
rors, in the prefecture of Flavius of Titianus, Lucceius Ofellianus 
being commander in chief, and Theon general of the nome; he 
rebuilt the walls for a good purpose. 

Pachon XV. (May 11.) 

The walls here alluded to were uncovered by Caviglia, and ap- 
pear to have been intended to inclose the Sphinx. The edifices on 
which the inscriptions appeared were on two elevated platforms, 
on the outside of the altar, and directly in front of the animal, 
accessible by two flights of steps. ‘The wall was of brick, but cased 
on the interior side with stone. Mr. Salt supposes that, from the 
commanding position of the two edificés above-mentioned, they 
were intended as stations for the Roman emperors or the prefects 
to view the solemn rites performed in the temple and at the altar in 
front of the Sphinx. 

The annexed sketch will convey to the reader the disposition of 
the ground, and the objects by which it was occupied, in front of 
the Sphinx and between its paws, in which 

A. Is the granite tablet, 14 feet high, 7 feet wide, and 2 feet 

thick. 

B. The side tablet, still standing. 

C. The tablet fallen, which has been sent to the British Mu- 
seum. 

D. Two small Sphinxes, supposed to have stood in these places, 
fragments of them having been found near. 

E. Statue of a lion, of the best Egyptian sculpture. 

F. Two lions of ruder sculpture supposed to stand here, being 
found near the spot. 

G. The granite basement of an altar. 

H. ‘The upper part of the altar. 

1. Top of the altar, bearing the marks of burnt sacrifices. 

K. The horns of the altar, one of which was found in its place. 

L. The first digit of the Sphinx’s paw. 

M. The second. 

O. ‘The pavement. 

PP. Parts of the two fore legs of the Sphinx. 
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Of all the monuments of antiquity, the Sphinx is aps that 
which has most generally excited the admiration of the lovers of art, 
notwithstanding its mutilated condition. ‘ ‘The contemplative turn 
of the eye,’ (it 1s an artist who speaks,) ‘ the mild expression of the 
mouth, and the beautiful disposition of the drapery at the angle of 
the forehead, sufficiently attest the admirable skill of the artist in 
its execution. Yet there is no attention paid to those proportions 
we are accustomed to admire, nor does the pleasing impression 
which it produces result fyom any known rule adopted in its exe- 
cution; it may rather be attributed to the unstudied simplicity in 
the conception of the breadth, yet high finish, of the several parts, 
and the stupendous magnitude of the whole.’ Denon’s descrip- 
tion of this mysterious colossus is equally strong. ‘ L’expression 
de la téte est douce, gracieuse et tranquille, le caractére en est 
Africain ; mais la bouche, dont les lévres sont €paisses, a une mollesse 
dans le mouvement et une finesse d’exécution vraiment admirables ; 
c’est de la chair et de la vie.’ 

Such are the sentiments which a repeated view of this colossal 
piece of sculpture is capable of inspiring into. the minds of artists. 
‘ I confess,’ says Mr. Salt, ‘ that I felt, like many other travellers, 
that the praises lavished by Norden, Denon, and others, were 
greatly exaggerated ; but the more I studied it at different hours of 
the day, and under different effects of light and shade, the more I 
became satisfied that they had barely done justice to its real merits. 
It must be allowed, however, that the drawings, by both the gen- 
tlemen abovementioned, but faintly accord with their encomiums, 
being two very wretched performances—but after having repeat- 
edly attempted a likeness of it myself with little success, 1 am 
compelled to admit that the difficulties which attend the under- 
taking are sufficient to baffle any one not professionally dedicated 
to the arts.’ 

Mr. Salt had the great advantage of contemplating at his leisure 
this grand object of art, when laid open in front to its very base ; 
with the fragments of its enormous beard resting beneath its chin ; its 
huge paws stretched out fifty feet in advance from the body, which 
is in a cumbent posture ; with all the appendages of a temple, gra- 
nite tablet, and altar, spread out on a regular platform immediately 
in its front: and he admits that these interesting objects, which had 
for ages been buried deep in the sand, und&ubtedly tended to exalt 
the main figure in his estimation. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of this wonderful piece of sculp- 
ture hewn out of the living rock, without noticing an assertion of 
Dr. Clarke, which is calculated to convey very false impressions as to 
the real nature of one of the most extraordinary works of ancient art 
now in existence. Speaking of the Sphinx, he says, ‘ The French 


have 
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have uncovered all the pedestal of this statue, and all the cumbent or 
leonine parts of the figure ; these were before entirely concealed by 
sand. Instead, however, of answering the expectations raised con- 
cerning the work upon which it was supposed to rest, the pedestal 
proves to be a wretched substructure of brick-work, and small 
pieces of stone, put together like the most insignificant piece of 
modern masonry, and wholly out of character, both with respect 
to the prodigious labour bestowed upon the statue itself, and the 
gigantic appearance of the surrounding objects.’ Now all this must 
either be the workings of the Doctor’s imagination, like the ‘ splash- 
ing of the great stone’ in the dry Well of the pyramid; or, he must 
have listened to some such idle story from the Arabs as that 
which they told to Mr. Caviglia,—that the French had discovered a 
door in the breast of the Sphinx, which opened into its body, and 
passed through it into the second pyramid. The French never un- 
covered more than the back of the Sphinx ; they never saw the pe- 
destal—they never pretended that they saw it—there is, in fact, no 
pedestal, no brick-work in any way connected with the statue of the 
Sphinx. M. Denon saw nothing but the head and neck; and M. 
Gobert, who was constantly stationed at the pyramids, says in his 
memoir, ‘ I succeeded in uncovering its back sufficient to determine 
its measurement ;’ and he affirms it to be cut out of a salient angle 
of the mountain, and to be, what it really is, one single piece of 
rock. It is true that the paws, which are thrown out fifty feet in 
advance, are constructed of ‘ masonry,’ but neither ‘ insignificant,’ 
nor in the least resembling ‘ modern;’ this however could not have 
been known either to the French or to Dr. Clarke. 

We have now taken a rapid view of the labours and discoveries 
of Mr. Caviglia. This enterprizing man, after the most persevering 
exertions for ten months, in consequence of exposing himself too 
much to the sun, was unfortunately seized with an attack of 
ophthalmia, which compelled him to suspend his labours; and 
shortly after he returned to his ship at Alexandria. The expense 
incurred by all these operations amounted to about 18,000 piastres, 
a share of which was contributed by Mr. Salt and two or three 
other gentlemen, who liberally engaged that the disposal of what- 
ever might be discovered should be left wholly to Mr. Caviglia ; and 
he, on his part, generously requested that every thing might be sent to 
the British Museum, as a testimony of bis attachment to that coun- 
try, under the protection of whose flag he had for many years navi- 
gated the ocean. Mr. Salt very justly observes, that ‘ the unexampied 
circumstance that these operations were carried on by a single indi- 
vidual, attended occasionally only by one soldier, without the 
slightest molestation being offered, Or unpleasant circumstance oc- 
curring, notwithstanding that numerous parties of idle soldiers went 
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every day to inspect his labours, and thousands of Arabs during 
partof the time were encamped in the neighbourhood, presents 
the most unequivocal proof of the tranquillity now reigning in 
Egypt, and does honour at the same time to the liberality of Ma- 
homed Ali Pashaw, who, on this occasion, as on many others, 
exerted himself to facilitate the researches carried on by Europeans 
connected with science.’ 

Recent travellers have had the strongest proof of this. Lord 
Belmore and his family, in their visit to Nubia as far as the 
second cataract of the Nile, met with every possible attention and 
assistance, in every part of their tour, from the agas and other offi- 
cers in command ; and we are glad to find that bis lordship’s brother, 
Captain Corry, of the navy, had with him an excellent sextant, and 
availed himself of the opportunity of determining with accuracy the 
latitudes of every place at which they halted ; this was a desideratum 
in Nubian geography, as no actual observation had before been 
made beyond Syene, the latitude of which, as determined by M. 
Nouet, he found to be correct to a second; whereas the record 
which the French savans left engraved on the Propylon at Carnac 
makes it different full three miles: the same or greater errors pre- 
vail in all the latitudes which they have registered at this place. 

And here we cannot avoid reverting* to M. Jomard, who would 
appropriate to the French nation, or rather to the savans of the 
French Institute, all the antiquities of Egypt which either have been 
or may be discovered, as their legitimate patrimony. We shall 
know soon on what grounds these extravagant pretensions are 
founded. Meanwhile, M. Jomard would not, perhaps, do very 
unwisely to be somewhat more tender of his censures on an unpro- 
tected individual, or one whom he considered as such, since blun- 
ders of no common kind (as we shall presently shew) have crept 
even into that colossal work on Egypt compiled under the auspices 
of ‘ Napoléon le Grand ;’ nay, under the signature of ‘ Jomard,’ 
as a voucher for their accuracy. 

The plate, No. 83, is supposed to represent the judgment of 
souls after death. Osiris is seen sitting on a throne, before whom 
stands a person with a pair of scales, who is meant no doubt to per- 
sonate Justice. Several human figures are marching up the steps of 
the throne to receive their final doom for the deeds they have com- 
mitted in this life. On the right, a little above, is a boat with a pig 
in it, driven away by a monkey and preceded by another. M 
Jomard is not sure whether the pig be a pig or a river-horse, 
but either animal will suit his speculations on the scene, which he 
thus deciphers. The monkey is Mercury under the figure of a cy- 





* See our last Number, p. 193. 
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nocephalous ape; and the pig or hippopotamus is a damned soul 
which he is driving back to the nether world, to suffer the punish- 
ment of being shut up in the body of this filthy animal: In the left 
corner of the same plate are represented four birds with human 
heads, like the childish pictures of cherubs, in the act of flapping 
their wings, which M. Jomard very happily conjectures to be so 
many souls of the blessed joyfully fluttering on their way to their final 
abode, after having passed the ordeal of the judgment-seat.— All this 
is very pretty, and might be very probable, if there was any truth 
in the copy of the original design in the tomb of the kings from 
which it purports to be taken. But it happens, that a gentleman, 
on whose accuracy and veracity we can fully rely, visited this tomb, 
aud, unfortunately for M. Jomard’s fidelity, these ‘ sweet little che- 
rubs,’ on being examined with a lighted torch, turned out to be the 
four heads of goats reversed, (not an unusual representation on the 
tombs,) the horns of which were mistaken by the French artist for 
the legs of birds, the ears for their tails, and the neck, where it is 
separated from the head, for their wings ;—this, it must be confessed, 
trenches a little on the boasted accuracy of the savans, and, 
what will grieve them still more, on the beautiful theory which had 
been so delightfully engrafted on the basis of this painting, pro- 
nounced by M. Jomard to be ‘ le dogme de la métempsycose mis 
en action.’ 

Our information further states, that every thing contained in that 
work, from the tombs of the kings—and that part only had been com- 
pared on the spot—was exceedingly bad, both in the designs and in 
the colours, but especially in the latter, which, in the few prints that 
are coloured, are most perversely the direct contrary to what they 
are in the originals. For instance, in the two large prints of the 
Harp tomb, which bear the names of Jollois and Devilliers as 
vouchers for their accuracy, there is not a single tint of colouring 
as it ought to be. In the upper print the dress of the Harper is 
black, which ought to be white ; the lines running down it, instead 
of being white, ought to be red. The colours of the harp itself 
are all wrongly disposed ; and the face of the capped head upon 
the instrument which is red, should be yellow; the cap, instead 
of yellow, should be red, and the beard, instead of being red, should 
be black. The ornament 9 on the cap they have made blue, 
which ought to be red. The figure of the hero seated, which we 
are told was drawn on a scale, ought to be at least one-third higher, 
his head-dress mingling with the line of the blue at top. The 
figure itself, in the origmal, is of a black shade throughout, with the 
eye-brows, nails of the hands, &c. picked out in white: the French 
thought red a more appropriate colour ; and where, in the original, 
the naked black of the arms and legs is exhibited without —— 
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M. Jollois and Devilliers have supplied their hero with a fine blue 
jacket and a pair of pantaloons of the same colour, The yellow 
body-dress ought to be blue, and the white breeches should have 
been yellow; the drapery behind the chair, red instead of blue. The 
side of the chair is uot chequered with red, blue, and white squares, 
as the two ‘ Ingénieurs des ponts et chaussées’ have represented it, 
but ornamented with horizontal stripes of blue and black with a dot- 
ted line intervening ; and the border at the bottom is as unlike that 
which the French have made it as black is to white. In fact, there 
is nothing in all Egypt similar to this imaginary border ; neither is 
there any such dress in the original as the red close-sleeved waist- 
coat and close pantaloons which are given in the lower print of the 
French savans, nor indeed does it appear that any such dress was 
ever in use among the ancient Egyptians. We also observe, on 
comparing Major Hayes’s sketches of the painting in the ruins of 
Memnonium, which represents the storming of a fort, with the 
same subject as treated in the French work, that the men who have 
a sort of petticoat drapery in the one, are naked im the other, and 
vice versa: which of the two is right, and which most perversely 
wrong, we may be able hereafter to determine ; but from the speci- 
mens given above, we can have little doubt on the subject. 

Such is the boasted accuracy of that splendid and expensive work 
which was to supersede all that had been or ever should be written 
on the ancient arts, the sciences, and the antiquities of Egypt ! 
Without wishing to derogate from its real merits, we venture to 
assert that there will be found more learning, science, and faithful 
description in Mr. Hamilton’s ‘ Egyptiaca,’ and more taste, feeling, 
and accuracy in the unpretending sketches of Major Hayes, which 
accompany it, than the whole corps of savans, engaged in that mag- 
nificent and unrivalled monument of literary vanity, have yet been 
able to produce. 

The paintings on the king’s tomb at Thebes, containing the match- 
less sarcophagus now on its way to England, and which we stated to 
have been discovered by M. Belzoni, under the auspices of Mr. Salt, 
are described by the latter gentleman, who visited the tomb, as exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Assisted by Mr. Beechey, the son of the well-known 
artist of that name, he has, with great labour and a minute attention 
to outline and colouring, copied several of the paintings, which 
were coloured within the tomb by torch-light; when these shall be 
made public, we may be enabled to form a more correct opinion 
of the real state of ancient painting among the Egyptians, more 
especially as the freshness of these fresco paintings in this tomb 
is such, that, Mr. Salt says, ‘ there is no necessity to improve or 
restore :’—on the contrary, with every attention and effort, he found it 
impossible to equal the originals; which, he adds, as far as colours 
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go, throw all others completely in the back ground. ‘The follow- 
ing remarks deserve to be recorded. 

‘The most minute attention and painful labour are not equal to 
give a faithful idea of the fascinating objects of these designs. ‘The 
scale of colour in which they are painted is that of using pure ver- 
milion, ochres, and indigo; and yet they are not gaudy, owing to the 
judicious balance of the colours, and the artful management of the 
blacks. It is quite obvious that they worked on a regular system, 
which had for its basis, as Mr. West would say, the colours of the 
rainbow, as there is not an ornament throughout their dresses where 
the red, yellow, and blue are not alternately intermingled, which 
produces a harmony that in some of the designs is really delicious.’ 

From the brief statement which we have given it will be seen that 
Mr. Salt has been indefatigable in his own researches, and spared no 
expense in encouraging those of others; we rejoice to find that, in re- 
turn, he has possessed himself of a rich harvest of long buried trea- 
sures. Among others he has got down to Cairo the famous French 
stone with eight sculptured figures; another beautiful head of gra- 
nite, not so Sines as that named the Young Memnon, but with a 
finer polish, and quite perfect; a sitting figure as large as life, of 
marble, and of exquisite workmanship; several statues of basalt, 
besides thirty rolls of papyrus, aud av innumerable list of smaller 
articles, 

It is an interesting fact, that, on opening one of the tombs at 
Thebes, two statues of wood, a little larger than life, were disco- 
vered as perfect as if newly carved, the only decayed parts being the 
sockets to receive the eyes, which had been of metal, probably of 
copper. 

We have a few words to add respecting Belzoni, whose death 
has been announced, prematurely we hope, in the public prints. 
Every inquiry which we have been able to make leads us to believe 
that the report is not correct; it was brought from Constantinople, 
and most probably meant to refer to the lamented Burckhardt : we 
trust therefore, that it is not yet time to insert his name in the obi- 
tuary of those valuable men who have lost their lives in the hazardous 
career of African enterprize. Our readers may, perhaps, not be dis- 
pleased to lear a little of the history of this extraordinary man. 
Belzoni was born, we believe, in the Papal states. Of his youth 
no particulars have come to our knowledge; but about nine years ago 
he was in Edinburgh, where he exhibited feats of strength, experi- 
ments in hydraulics, musical glasses, and phantasmagoria. He re- 
peated the same course of experiments in Ireland and the Isle of 
Man; whence he proceeded to Lisbon. Being then about twenty- 
five years of age, of the extraordinary height of six feet seven inches, 
well made and stout in proportion, with an animated and prepos- 
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sessing countenance, he was at once engaged, by the manager of the 
theatre of San Carlos, to appear in the play of Valentine aod Orson, 
and agam, during Lent, in the sacred drama of Sampson; in both 
of which, by feats of strength and activity, he gained the highest ap- 
plause. At Madrid he performed before the king and the court. 
Leaving Spain he proceeded to Malta, where he fell in with Ismael 
Gibraltar, the agent of the pashaw of Egypt, who persuaded him to 
visit Cairo, Here the pashaw engaged him to construct a machine 
for raising water out of the Nile to irrigate his gardens, for which 
he was to be paid at the rate of 800 piastres per mouth, besides 
a considerable reward, provided it should finally be found to answer 
the purpose. In the course of three months it was put in operation. 
The pashaw attended; and three Arabs, with an Irish lad whom 
Belzoni had brought from Edinburgh, as a servant, were put into 
the large wheel to walk round and keep it in motion: at the second 
or third turn the Arabs became giddy and jumped out; the wheel, 
wanting its counterpoise, flew back, and the Irish servant, in at- 
tempting to escape, broke his thigh, and must have been killed, had 
not Bc lzoni caught hold of the circumference of the wheel, and, by 
his extraordinary strength, stopped its motion. 

This accident was equivalent to a failure ; and Belzoni now de- 
termined to try bis fortune in search of antiquities in Upper Egypt; 
but just as he was preparing to depart, Mr. Salt arrived at Cairo. 
This gentleman, on the representation of Sheik Ibrahim, who had 
witnessed his extraordinary powers, conceived him at once to be 
the person most proper to employ in the arduous attempt of 
bringing down the head of the Young Memnon from ‘Thebes. 
Belzom, after some consideration, accordingly relinquished the plan 
of travelling on his own account, and engaged himself to Mr. Salt 
and the Sheik, on an enterprize that was by many deemed hopeless, 
but which, as we formerly stated, he succeeded in accomplishing 
(after six months of unremitted exertions) by bis uncommon dexte- 
rity in the management of the Arab peasantry, by whom alone he 
was assisted. From this time he was regularly emploved by Mr. 
Salt in making discoveries, the result of which we have already 
communicated. 

An instance of his determined perseverance, and of the confidence 
which he inspires in others, well deserves to be mentioned. In 
his Nubian journey he was accompanied by Mr. Beechey. The 
front of the temple of Ipsambul, with its colossal statues just raising 
their gigantic heads above the mass of sand in which the whole frout 
was nearly buried, was too tempting an object to be left unex- 
plored. He immediately engaged a party of vatives to set about 
uncovering it; they laboured at it a few days, making very little pro- 
gress, when they stopped, alleging that the feast of Rhamadan had 
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commenced, and that it was unlawful to work: the sheik, or aga, 
who had permitted him to engage these people, corroborated this 
statement; and it soon appeared that no argument would prevail 
on them to continue their labour. Belzoni, therefore, with Mr. 
Beechey and the Irish servant, determined to set about the laborious 
operation themselves; but they soon discovered that the aga, to 
deter them from the further prosecution of the enterprize, had _pro- 
hibited the supply of provisions of every description, hoping by this 
measure to induce them to depart, and return the followmg season 
to spend more money among his people. Recollecting, however, 
that they had still remaining in their boat a bag of durrah (millet), 
the little party determined to persevere in their work, and after 
twenty-one days of very severe labour, during which they had 
nothing but durrah and Nile water to live upon, they succeeded in 
uncovering and penetrating into the interior of the temple of I[psam- 
bul,—which M. Jomard is pleased to say had been previously vi- 
sited by Mr. Thomas Legh, though Mr. Thomas Legh, when he 
wrote his book, was as unconscious of its existence, as M. Jomard 
himself was, until he read the account of it in the letter of Belzoni 
to M, Visconti. 





Art. [X.—Lectures on the English Poets. Delivered at the’ 


Surrey Institution. By William Hazlitt. 8vo. pp. 351. Lon- 
don, 1818. 
R. Hazlitt seems to have bound himself, in imitation of Han- 
nibal, to wage everlasting war, not, indeed, against Rome, 
but against accurate reasoning, just observation, and precise or 
even intelligible language. We have traced him in his two former 
predatory incursions on taste and common sense. He has now 
taken the field a third time, and with a more hostile aspect than 
ever. Had he written on any other subject, we should scarcely have 
thought of watching hig movements. But though his book is dull, 
his theme is pleasing, mterests in spite of the author. As we 
read we forget Mr. ie to think of those concerning whom 
he writes. In fact, few works of poetical criticism are so deplor- 
ably bad, as not to be perused with some degree of pleasure. The 
remarks may be trite, or paradoxical, or unintelligible; they may be 
expressed in a vague and inanimate style: but the mind is occa- 
sionally awakened and relieved by the recurrence of extracts, in 
which the powers of taste and genius are displayed. 

This is the case with Mr. Hazlitt’s book. We are not aware 
that it contains a single just observation, which has not been ex- 
pressed by other writers more briefly, more perspicuously, and 
more elegantly. The passages which he has quoted are, with one 
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er two exceptions, familiar to all who have the slightest acquaint- 
ance with English literature. His remarks on particular quotations 
are often injudicious; his general reasonings, for the most part, 
unintelligible. Indeed he seems to think that meaning is a super- 
fluous quality in writing, and that the task of composition is merely 
an exercise in varying the arrangement of words. In the lately in- 
vented optical toy we have a few bits of coloured glass, the images 
of which are made to present themselves in an endless variety of 
forms. Mr. Hazlitt’s mind appears to be furnished in a similar 
manner, and to act in a similar way; for its most vigorous opera- 
tions are limited to throwing a number of pretty picturesque phrases 
into senseless and fantastic combinations. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s work may be regarded as consisting of two parts; 
first, of general reasonings on poetry, under which we include his 
remarks on the characters of particular poets; secondly, of minute 
remarks upon the passages which he has quoted. ‘The greater part 
of the volume belongs to the first of these classes; for though many 
fine extracts are given, little pains have been employed to bring their 
latent beauties into view. king upon such a task as too hum- 
ble for his genius, Mr. Hazlitt prefers appearing chiefly in the cha- 
racter of a philosophical reasoner. In-this choice he is unfortu- 
nate; for his mode of thinking, or rather of using words, is most 
singularly unphilosophical. Some vague half-formed notion seems 
to be floating before his mind; instead of seizing the notion itself, 
he lays hold of a metaphor, or of an idea connected with it by 
slight associations: this fe expresses; but after he has expressed it, 
he finds that he has not conveyed his meaning ; another metaphor is 
therefore thrown out, the same course is trodden over and over again, 
and half a dozen combinations of phrases are used in vague endea- 
vours to express what ought to have been said directly and con- 
cisely in one. The mischief, thus originating in indistinctness of 
conception, is increased by the ambition of the writer. Mr. Hazlitt 
wishes to dazzle: but with no new matter to communicate, without 
an imagination capable of lending new force to old observations, 
and without skill to array them in approprige language, he can only 
succeed (as Harlequin does with children) by surprizing us with 
the rapid succession of antic forms in which the same, or nearly the 
same thought is exhibited. He is ever hovering on the limits be- 
tween sense and nonsense, and he trusts to the dimness of the twi- 
light which reigns in that region, for concealing the defects of his 
arguments and increasing the power of his imagery. There is no 
subject on which it is of more importance that those terms only 
should be used whose meaning is well fixed, than in treating of the 
emotions and operations of the mind; but Mr. Hazlitt indulges 
himself in a rambling inaccuracy of expression, which would not 
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-be tolerated even in inquiries, where there was little hazard of, error 
from the vague use of words. 

Next to want of precision, the most striking peculiarity of his 
style is the odd expressions with which it is diversuied, from popu- 
lar poets, especially from Shakspeare. If a trifling thing is to be 
told, he will not mention it in common language: he must give it, 
if possible, in words which the bard of Avon has somewhere used. 
Were the beauty of the applications conspicuous, we might forget, 
or at least forgive, the deformity produced by the constant stitching 
in of these patches; unfortunately, however, the phrases thus ob- 
truded upon us seem to be selected, not on account of any intrinsic 
beauty, but merely because they are fantastic and unlike what 
would naturally occur to au ordinary writer. 

The most important of Mr. Hazlitt’s general reasonings are con- 
tained in the first lecture. Asa specimen of the work we shall ex- 
tract the commencement, which bears evident marks of elaborate 
composition, and in which the intellect of the writer, fresh and un- 
fatigued, may be expected to put forth its utmost vigour. He sets 
out with a definition of poetry. 

* The best general notion,’ he says, ‘ which I can give of poetry, is 
that it is the natural impression of any object or circumstance, by its 
vividness exciting an involuntary movement of imagination and passion, 
and producing, by sympathy, a certain modulation of the voice, or 
sounds, expressing it.’ 

This is not a definition of poetry—it neither is nor can be a defi- 
nition of any thing, because it is completely unintelligible. The 
impression, of which Mr. Hazlitt talks, is an impression producing 
by sympathy a certain modulation of sounds. ‘The term sympathy 
has two significations. In a physiological sense it is used to denote 
the fact, that the disorder of one organ produces disorder in the 
functions of certain other parts of the system. Does Mr. Hazlitt 
mean, that the impression produces the modulation of sound essen- 
tial to poetry, in a mode analogous to that in which diseases of the 
brain affect the digestive powers? Sympathy, again, in its applica- 
tion to the moral part of our constitution, denotes that law of our 
nature by which we share in the feelings that agitate the bosoms 
of our fellow creatures. This signification obviously will not suit 
Mr. Hazlitt’s purpose. His meaning therefore must be left to him- 
self to divine. One thing is clear, that the modulation of verse is 
the result of great labour, consummate art, and long practice; and 
that his words, therefore, can admit no interpretation, conformable 
to truth, till sympathy becomes synonimous with skill and labour. 

The, passage which immediately follows the definition, and is 
devoted to the illustration of it, can scarcely be equalled, in the 
whole compass of English prose, for rapid transitions from idea to 
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idea, while not one gleam of light is thrown upon the subject; for 
the accumulation of incoherent notions ; and for the extravagance of 
the sentiments, or rather of the combinations of words. 


* Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions. It re- 
lates to whatever gives immediate pleasure or pain to the human mind. 
It comes home to the bosoms and businesses of men; for nothing but 
what so comes home to them in the most general and intelligible shape 
can be a subject fer poetry. Poetry is the universal language which 
the heart holds with nature and itself. He who has a contempt for 
poetry cannot have much respect for himself, or for any thing else. It 
is not a mere frivolous accomplishment, (as some persons have been led 
to imagine,) the trifling amusement of a few idle readers or leisure 
hours—it has been the study and delight of mankind in all ages. Many 
people suppose that poetry is something to be found only in books, con- 
tained in lines of ten syllables, with like endings: but wherever there 
is a sense of beauty, or power, or harmony, as in the motion of a wave 
of the sea, in the growth of a flower that “ spreads its sweet leaves to 
the air, and dedicates its beauty to the sun,”—there is poetry in its birth. 
If history is a grave study, poetry may be said to be a graver: its ma- 
terials lie deeper, and are spread wider. History treats, for the most 
part, of the cumbrous and unwieldy masses of things, the empty cases in 
which the affairs of the world are packed, under the heads of intrigue 
or war, in different states, and from century to century: but there is no 
thought or feeling that can have entered into the mind of man, which 
he would be eager to communicate to others, or which they would lis- 
ten to with delight, that is not a fit subject for poetry. It is not a 
branch of authorship: it is “ the stuff of which our life is made.” The 
rest is “ mere oblivion,” a dead letter; for all that is worth remembering 
in life is the poetry ofit. Fear is poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, 
hatred is poetry, contempt, jealousy, remorse, admiration, wonder, pity, 
despair, or madness, are all poetry. Poetry is that fine particle within 
us, that expands, rarifies, refines, raises our whole being: without it 
“ man’s life is poor as beast’s.” Man is a poetical animal: and those of 
us who do not study the principles of poetry, act upon them “all our 
lives, like Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had always spoken 
prose without knowing it. The child is a poet, in fact, when he first 
plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of Jack the Giant-killer ; 
the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first crowns his mistress with a gar- 
land of flowers; the countryman, when he stops to look at the rainbow ; 
the city-apprentice, when he gazes after the Lord-Mayor’s show ; the 
miser, when he hugs his gold; the courtier, who builds his hopes upon 
a smile; the savage, who paints his idol with blood; the slave, who 
worships a tyrant, or the tyrant, who fancies himself a god.’-—pp. 2—4. 

Thus there is nothing which is not poetry, and poetry is every 
thing. It is a particular kind of language; it is a tine particle 
which produces certain chemical and mechanical effects; it is the 
stuff of our lives; it is the important part of business; it is not a 
thing contained in books; it is fear, hope, jealousy, and — 
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other things besides; in short it is the characteristical quality of 
our nature, for man is a poetical animal, and there is nobody who 
is not a poet; the miser, the slave, the tyrant, the child playing at 
hide and seek, the city apprentice—all, in Mr. Hazlitt’s eye, are 
poets. ‘The means, by which he arrives at these extravagant pro- 
positions, are sufficiently simple and common: the misapplication 
of words is the whole of his art. He employs the term poetry in 
three distinct meanings, and his legerdemain consists in substituting 
one of these for the other. Sometimes it is the general appella- 
tion of a certain class of compositions, as when he says that poetry 
is graver than history. Secondly, it denotes the talent by which 
these compositions are produced ; and it is in this sense that he calls 
poetry that fine particle within us, which produces in our being 
rarefaction, expansion, elevation, and purification. ‘Thirdly, it 
denotes the subjects of which these compositions treat. It is in 
this meaning that he uses the term, when he says, that all that 
is worth remembering in life is the poetry of it; that fear is poetry, 
that hope is poetry, that love is poetry; and in the very same sense 
he might assert that fear is sculpture and painting and music, that 
the crimes of Verres are the eloquence of Cicero, and the poetry 
of Milton the criticism of Mr. Hazlitt. When he tells us, that 
though we have never studied the principles of poetry, we have 
acted upon them all our lives, like the man who talked prose with- 
out knowing it, we suspect that the common-place allusion at the 
end of the sentence has tempted him into nonsense at the begin- 
ning. The principles of poetry a reader would naturally imagine 
to be the chief rules of the art; but by that phrase Mr. Hazlitt 
means the principal subjects of which poetry treats. ‘These are the 
passions and affections of mankind; we are all under the influence 
of our passions and affections; that is, in Mr. Hazlitt’s new lan- 
guage, we all act on the principles of poetry, and are, in truth, 
poets. We all exert our muscles and limbs, therefore we are ana- 
tomists and surgeons ; we have teeth which we employ in chewing, 
therefore we are dentists; we use our eyes to look at objects, 
therefore we are oculists; we eat beef aud mutton, therefore we 
are all deeply versed in the sciences of breeding and fattening sheep 
and oxen. Mr. Hazlitt will forgive-us for anticipating these bril- 
liant conclusions, which he no doubt mtends to promulgate in a 
course of lectures at some future day; we claim no merit for an- 
nouncing them; the praise, we admit, is exclusively his own, for 
they are merely legitimate inferences from his peculiar mode of 
abusing English. 

As another specimen of his definitions we may take the follow- 
ing. ‘ Poetry does not define the limits of sense, or analyse the 
distinctions of the understanding, but signifies the excess of the 
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imagination beyond the actual or ordinary impressiov of any object 
or feeling.’ Poetry was at the beginning of the book asserted to 
be an impression ; it is now the excess of the imagination beyond 
an impression: what this excess is we cannot tell, but at least it 
must be something very unlike an impression. ‘Though the total 
want of meaning is the weightiest objection to such writing ; yet the 
abuse which it involves of particular words is very remarkable, and 
will not be overlooked by those who are aware of the inseparable 
connection between justness of thought and precision of language. 
What, in strict reasoning, can be meant by the impression of a 
feeling? How can actual and ordinary be used as synonymous? 
Every impression must be an actual impression; and the use of 
that epithet annihilates the limitations, with which Mr. Hazlitt 
meant to guard his proposition. » In another part of his work he 
asserts, that ‘ words are the voluntary signs of certain ideas.’ By 
voluntary we suppose he means that there is no natural connection 
between the sign and the thing signified, though this is an accepta- 
tion which the term never bore before. In a passage already 
quoted, he says that ‘ wherever there is a sense of beauty, or power, 
or harmony, as in the motion of a wave of the sea, or in the growth 
of a flower, there is poetry in its birth.’. Can the motion of a 
wave, or the growth of a flower have any sense of beauty, or power, 
or harmony; or can either form a convenient cradle for newly born 
poetry? If he meant to place the beauty, and not the sense of 
beauty, in the wave and the flower, he ought to have expressed him- 
self very differently. 

One of the secrets of Mr. Hazlitt’s composition is to introduce 
as many words as possible, which he has at any time seen or heard 
used in connection with that term which makes, for the moment, 
the principal figure before his imagination. Is he speaking, for 
instance, of the heavenly bodies—He recollects that the phrase 

uare of the distance often recurs in astronomy, and that In Dr. 

halmers’s Discourses a great deal is said about the sun and stars. 
Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses, and the square of the distance, must, 
therefore, be impressed into his service, without caring whether 
they‘are or are not likely to be of the least use. ‘ There can never 
be another Jacob’s dream. Since that time the heavens have gone 
farther off and grown astronomical. ‘They have become averse to 
the imagination; nor will they return to us on the squares of the 
distances, or in Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses.’ We really have not a 
variety of language adequate to do justice to the variety of shapes, 
in which unmeaning jargon is perpetually coming upon us in this 
performance. We can therefore only say, what we have said of so 
many other passages, that we have not the faintest conception of 
what is meant by the heavenly bodies returning on the squares of 
the 
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the distances, or in Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses. As to the assertion 
that there can never be another Jacob’s dream, we see no reason 
why dreams should be scientific; particularly as Mr. Hazlitt’s work 
is a convincing proof, that even the waking thoughts of some men 
are safe from the encroachments of reason and philosophy. 

The passages, which we have quoted hitherto, are all taken from 
the Lecture on Poetry. But Mr. Hazlitt is a metaphysician; and 
in his criticisms upon individual poets, loves to soar into general 
remarks. ‘Thus he tells us, that when a person walks from Oxford 
Street to Temple Bar, ‘ every man he meets is a blow to his per- 
sonal identity.’ Much puzzling matter has been written concerning 
personal identity, but nothing that surpasses this. ‘ There is nothing 
more likely to drive a man mad, than the being unable to get 
rid of the idea of the distinctign between right and wrong, and an 
obstinate constitutional preference of the true to the agreeable. 
The loss of all idea of the distinction between right and wrong is 
the very essence of madness, and not to prefer the true to the 
agreeable, where they are inconsistent, is folly. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
doctrine therefore is, that the inability to become mad is very 
likely to drive a man mad. 

Mr. Hazlitt is fond of running parallels between great poets; 
and his parallels have only two faults—the first, that it is generally 
impossible to comprehend them—the second, that they are in no 
degree characteristical of the poets to whom they are applied. 
‘ In Homer the principle of action or life is predominant ; m the 
Bible, the principle of faith and the idea of providence; Dante 
is a personification of blind will; and in Ossian we see the decay 
of life, and the lag end of the world.’ 

The following extract is still more exquisite. ‘ Chaucer excels 
as the peet of manners or of real life; Spenser as the poet of ro- 
mance ; Shakspeare as the poet of nature (in the largest use of the 
re and Milton, as the poet of morality. Chaucer most fre- 
quently describes things as they are ; Spenser as we wish them to 
be ; Shakspeare as they would be ; and Milton as they ought to 
be. ‘The characteristic of Chaucer is intensity; of Spenser, re- 
moteness ; of Milton, elevation; of Shakspeare, everything.’ The 
whole passage is characteristical of nothing but Mr. Hazlitt. 

We occasionally discover a faint semblance of connected think- 
ing in Mr. Hazlitt’s pages ; but wherever this is the case, his rea- 
soning is for the most part incorrect. He maintains, for instance, 
that poetical enthusiasm has sustained a check from the progress of 
experimental philosophy :—a doctrine which may be regarded as a 
sprout from a principle very popular among certain critics, that the 
progress of science is unfavourable to the culture of the imagina- 
tion. It is no doubt true, that the individual who devotes his labour 
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to the investigation of abstract truth, must acquire habits of thought 
very different from those which the exercise of fancy demands : the 
cause lies in the exclusive appropriation of his time to reasoning, 
and not in the logical accuracy with which he reasons. But rt. 
science is making rapid progress iu the hands of some, the arts 
which depend upon the imagination may be cultivated with equal 
success by others, whose efforts will be aided, rather than impeded, 
by the general diffusion of new and valuable truths. We have 
parted with the systems of Ptolemy and Des Cartes to adopt that 
of Newton; the dreams of the Alchemists are superseded by the 
chemistry of Black, of Cavendish, of Lavoisier, of Davy; the 
subtle disquisitions of the schoolmen have given way to the specu- 
lations of Locke and Reid. We do not conceive that poetry has 
suffered any loss by the change, nor would she be a gainer by the 
total extirpation of science. Am@Ong every people, who are ina 
state approaching to civilization, systems of doctrines upon certain 
subjects must exist: they who devote their lives to the study of 
these systems will not be poets; but they will not be the less likely 
to be so, because the systems which they study have been erected 
cautiously on a firm foundation. ‘The progress of true science is 
favourable to poetical genius in two ways: It supplies an abundant 
store of new materials for the poet to work upon; and there is a 
sublimity in its views, far superior to any thing that the framers of 
fanciful hypotheses can invent, which exalts the genius and trains 
it to lofty contemplatious. 

The pleasure derived from tragedy has puzzled the most ingeni- 
ous critics and metaphysicians to expla. Du Bos, Fontenelle, 
Hume, Campbell, have all endeavoured to account for it; and none 
of them perhaps with complete success. ‘The question, which per- 
plexed these men, occasions no perplexity to Mr. Hazlitt: from 
the peremptoriness of his decision, we are almost tempted to sup- 
pose that he was not aware of the existence of any difficulty. 
‘ The pleasure,’ he asserts, ‘ derived from tragic poetry, is not any 
thing peculiar to it as poetry, as a fictitious and fanciful thing. It 
is not an anomaly of the imagination. It has its source and ground- 
work in the common love of strong excitement. As Mr. Burke 
observes, people flock to see a tragedy, but if there were a public 
execution in the next street, the theatre would soon be empty.’ 
We doubt this; at all events, those who flocked to the execution 
would not be the persons who derived the greatest pleasure from the 
tagedy. Mr. Hazlitt’s explanation is in truth nothing more than 
a mistatement of the fact. ‘The pomt to be solved is this:— 
What is the cause of the pleasure which we receive from the exhi- 
bition in poetry of objects and events which would in themselves be 
painful? Mr. Hazlitt replies, —that the poetical exhibition of them 
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pan, because the objects and events would please in real life by 
ing the cause of strong excitement. If this were true, racks and 
tortures and stage-executions would be the height of dramatic 
Pole account which we have given of the general reasonings con- 
tained in Mr. Hazlitt’s book, renders it less necessary to enter into 
a minute examination of his criticisms on particular poets, or parti- 
cular passages. He gives many beautiful extracts, but his re- 
marks will not guide the reader to a livelier sense of their beauties. 
Thus, when Iachimo says of Imogen, that the flame of the taper 


‘ 











would underpeep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights’— 


Mr. Hazlitt admires the quaint and quaintly-expressed conceit, and 
calls it a passionate interpretation of the motion of the flame! ‘The 
following lines from Chaucer are very pleasing :— 


' Emelie that fayrer was to sene 


Then is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 

And fresher than the May with flowres newe, 
For with the rose-colour strove hire hewe ; 

I n’ot which was the finer of hem two.’ 


But surely the beauty does not lie in the last line, though it is with 
this that Mr. Hazlitt is chiefly struck, ‘This scrupulousness,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘ about the literal preference, as if some question of matter 
of fact were at issue, is remarkable.’ 

When Mr. Hazlitt at any time deviates from his predecessors in 
his character of particular poets, he generally goes wrong. He, as 
a matter of course, bestows high praises on Pope; but they are in- 
terspersed with remarks, and modified by limitations, which degrade 
that illustrious genius far below the eminence which he must 
ever occupy. ‘ His mind,’ says our critic, ‘ was the antithesis of 
strength and grandeur; its power was the power of indiffe- 
rence. He had none of the enthusiasm of poetry; he was in poetry 
what the sceptic is in religion.’ The sceptic is, in the common ac- 
ceptation of language, a man who has no religion: Mr. Hazlitt, 
therefore, if he did not write nonsense for the sake of what he 
thoughta pretty turn upon words, must hold Pope to be no poet at 
all. ‘ Pope,’ he remarks in another place, ‘ describes the thing, 
and goes on describing his own descriptions, till he loses himself 
in verbal repetitions.’ This sentence is not in the least descriptive 
of Pope’s poetry, but it is a very faithful description of Mr. Haz- 
litt’s prose. The truth is that Pope’s unpardonable fault, in the 
estimation of those who decry him at the present day, consists in 
his being very perspicuous; he is always intelligible; every line 
has its meaning; every idea which he communicates has its boun- 
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daries distinctly marked ; and he is supposed to want feeling, be- 
cause he abounds in sense. Were some of his finest passages to be 
translated into the mystical language of the modern school, the eyes 
of many would be opened, who are now blind to his superlative 
merits. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s criticism affords some strange instances of pre- 
sumptuous assertion. ‘ Longinus,’ says he, ‘ preferred the Iliad to 
the Odyssey on account of the greater number of battles it con- 
tains.’ We wish he had told us where Longinus says so; for we 
can recollect no such passage. If he alludes to the eloquent eu- 
logy upon Homer in the ninth section of the Treatise on the Sub- 
lime, he has totally mistaken the meaning of Longinus. The re- 
mark of the Greek critic is, ** that the Iliad was written in the prime 
of life and genius, so that the whole body of the poem is dramatic 
and vehemently energetic ; but that, according to the usual pecu- 
liarity of old age, the greater part of the Odyssey is devoted to nar- 
rative.” This criticism has no reference to the multitude of battles ; 
it relates merely to the dramatic character which pervades the Iliad, 
as contrasted with the narrative, highly poetical mdeed, which oc- 
cupies a great part of the Odyssey. If it were worth while to 
account for Mr. Hazlitt’s mistake, we might perhaps find the source 
of it in the Latin translation of Longinus. “Evaywwov is there trans- 
lated, absurdly enough, pugnax; and pugnax, either directly or 
through the medium of a French version, (for we believe Mr. 
Hazlitt to be completely ignorant of the learned languages,) has led 
to this misrepresentation of Longinus and of Homer. 

‘ Prior’s serious poetry, as his Alma, is as heavy, as his familiar 
style was light and agreeable.’ Unluckily for our critic, Prior’s 
Alma is in his lightest and most familiar style, and is the most 
highly finished specimen of that species of versification which our 
language possesses. Whether Mr. Hazlitt could form a just judg- 
ment of an author whom he has read, may be a matter of ‘consi- 
derable doubt; but there is little risk in asserting, that he has no 
right to decide upon a work with which he is unacquainted, and there 
is no undue uncharitableness in suspecting that he who has not read 
Prior has not read much of our early poets. 

Mr. Hazlitt asserts that Dr. Johnson condemns the versification 
of Paradise Lost as harsh and unequal. Johnson has devoted three 
papers of the Rambler} to the examination of the structure of 
Milton’s verse, and in these has given us a most profound and ele- 
gant specimen of English metrical criticism. Let us hear his opi- 
nion out of his own mouth. ‘ If the poetry of Milton be examined 
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with regard to the pauses and flow of his verses into each other, 
it will appear that he has performed all that our language would ad- 
mit; and the comparison of his numbers with those who have cul- 
tivated the same manner of writing will show, that he excelled as 
much in the lower as in the higher parts of his art, and that his skill 
in harmony was uot less than his invention and learning.’ ‘These 
surely are not words of condemnation. 

Upon the whole, the greater part of Mr. Hazlitt’s book is either 
completely unintelligible, or exhibits only faint and dubious glimpses 
of meaning; and the little portion of it that may be understood is 
not of so.much value, as to excite regret on account of the vacancy 
of thought which pervades the rest. One advantage of this style of 
writing is, that Mr. Hazlitt’s lectures will always be new to his 
hearers, whether delivered at the Surrey Lustitution or elsewhere. 
‘They may have been read or they may have been heard before ; 
but they are of that happy texture that leaves not a trace in the 
mind of either reader or hearer. Connected thought may be re- 
tained, but uo effort of recollection has any power over an incohe- 
rent jumble of gaudy words. 





Art. X.—1. Considerations respecting Cambridge, more parti- 
cularly reiating to its Botanical Professorship. By Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. President of the Linnean 
Society. London. 1818. pp. 60. 

2. A Vindication of the University of Cambridge from the Re- 
flections of Sir James Kdward Smith, President of the Lin- 
nean Society, &c. By the Rev. James Henry Monk, B. D. 
Fellow and Tutor of ‘Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge. 2d Edition. London. 
1818. pp. 95. 

CONTROVERSY between a President of the Linnwan So- 
ciety and a Regius Greek Professor is an occurrence of some 
importance in the transactions of the literary world, and minor 
combatants may for a space repose upon their arms; 
Discessere omnes medii spatiumque dedere. 

The contest, however, assumes a still more serious aspect, when 

considered as involving to a certain degree the credit aud character 

of a learned and numerous body of men, who are vigorously, if not 
skilfully, assailed by one combatant, and:defended, successfully, as 
we think, by the other. 

The combat would have been even yet more important, had it 
been a regular aud embodied charge of the whole Linnean Society 
against the University. ‘The former would then, of course, have 
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brought into the field their auxiliary forces, the Horticultural and 
Gooseberry societies, with the irregular. troops, the tulip-fanciers 
and prize-auricula-men. And what with their ‘ systematic ar- 
rangements’ and ‘ classifications,’ their ‘ patent averruncators’ and 
pruning hooks, they would, no doubt, have formed a very imposing 
and formidable body, and might, perhaps, have taken by storm the 
botanical chair. Fortunately for Professor Monk, he has had to 
contend with Sir James Smith single-handed, although, to measure 
Sir James by the language in which he speaks of himself, he is, at 
least, equivalent to the rest of the Linnean Society put together, 
Unus qui multi militis instar erit. 
It required, assuredly, no trifling degree of self-confidence to ad- 
vance a serious and vehement charge against a university, which, 
ar sar ema boasts amongst its members as many men of talent 
and integrity, as can be produced by any academical institution in 
Europe. We are inclined to suspect that the President of the 
Linnzan Society has still lurking m his breast some of those pre- 
judices against English uuiversities, which are observable in most 
eR who have gone through their academical career in Edin- 
urgh. ‘This is, indeed, sufficiently evident, from the affectionate 
earnestness with which he exhorts his Alma Mater to avoid the bi- 
try and intolerance, which; in spite of the Northern lights that 
have gradually illuminated our hemisphere, still darken the shores 
of Isis and of Cam. 

The history of the present controversy may be related in few 
words. Professor Martyn has filled the botanical chair at Cam- 
bridge for more than fifty years; but for the last twenty he has en- 
joyed the emoluments of his office without | arog. any of its 
duties. It was to be expected, in the natural order of events, that 
the professorship would be vacant at a period not very remote. It 
had been suggested to Sir James Smith, that he might come for- 
ward upon that occasion as a candidate for the office, with great 
probability of success. ‘Two objections, indeed, there were; in the 
first place he was not a member of the university; and, secondly, 
he was a dissenter; and therefore could not couscientiously sub- 
scribe to our articles of faith, without which subscription no degree 
could be taken. These difficulties, however, which may, in fact, be 
resolved into one, did not appear to be insuperable, and, accord- 
ingly, Sir James commenced operations. As it was known that 
more than one member of the university intended to come forward, 
as a candidate for the botanical chair, in the event of a vacancy, it 
was, at least, a piece of good generalship in Sir James to obtain a 
footing in the place while his competitors were kept back by mo- 
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tives of delicacy, and to discharge, if possible, a part of the pro- 
fessorial functions, while he was as yet only a professor in posse. 
Accordingly he obtained from Mr. Martyn, a letter, dated March 
14, 1818, formally requesting him to read a course of botanical 
lectures in the ensuing Easter Term. The vice-chancellor so far 
forgot his usual love of precedent as to grant his sanction to this 
very unprecedented intrusion, and an advertisement was published, 
announcing that Sir James Edward Smith’s lectures would com- 
mence on the 6th of April. ‘ Meanwhile,’ says Sir James, ‘ I re- 
turned home for a fortnight, thinking of no opposition.’ Opposi- 
tion, however, was at work. A representation was made to the 
vice-chancellor by the tutors of fourteen colleges, expressing their 
strong objection to the appointment of any public lecturer, who 
was neither a member of the University nor of the Church of Eng- 
land. The consequences of this were, that the vice-chancellor with- 
drew his sanction, Sir James Smith abandoned his lectures, and 
published an angry pamphlet, which has been temperately, but 
decisively answered by Professor Monk. 

The character of Sir James’s publication is singular, in many 
respects; it is a remarkable instance of that egotism and self-im- 
portance, which an exclusive devotion to one science is so apt to 
generate in a man by leading him to exalt, in an undue degree, the 
importance of his own pursuits, and to depreciate the merit of 
those whose researches have been directed towards objects of a difs 
ferent kind. The natural consequence of this is that Sir James 
has treated the question, as if there were only one party whose 
interests and reputation were at stake; and, in behalf of that party, 
he has not scrupled to impute the worst of motives to his oppo- 
nents, without supporting his charge by a tittle of evidence, or even 
the shadow of probability. His assertions are generally unguarded 
and incorrect ; and his arguments drawn from precedent betray, to 
use his own words, ‘ an ignorance of the history and Jaws of the 
university.” As a discussion of these particulars would have but 
little interest for the generality of our readers, we shall content 
ourselves with referring them to the clear and satisfactory statements 
of Professor Monk, and proceed to consider the more prominent 
features of the subject; viz. first, the comparative importance of 
botanical pursuits; secondly, the propriety of conferring an acade- 
mical office upon a person who is both an alien to the university 
mee dissenter from the established church. 

e distitiguished attainments which have deservedly placed Sir 
James ,at the head of the Linnzan Society are too well known to 
need the tribute of our acknowledgment. Nor are we disposed to 
deny to his favourite science that degree of consideration and re- 
spect which its intrinsic importance deserves. But neither do the 
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talents or acquirements of any individual, however undisputed, pus: 
tify unqualified self-recommendation; nor can any pursuit, which 
demands so little exertion of the higher powers of intellect as bo- 
tany, justly claim that pre-eminent rank, which properly belongs to 
the nobler exercises of human reason. In estimating the relative 
importance of the sciences, we form our scale, for the most part, 
not only according to their different degrees of usefulness, but ac- 
cording to the opportunities which they afford for the display of all 
the higher faculties of the mind; and surely no person can pretend, 
that natural history, in any of its branches, calls for so vigorous an 
exertion of any talent, inventive or retentive, as the inquiries of 
moral philosophy, the abstruse investigations of geometrical or 
analytical truth, or the acquirement of that critical sagacity, which 
Longinus emphatically terms ‘ the last result of practised experi- 
ence.’ Every man’s personal observation will have informed him, 
that the reputation of an extremely good botanist may consist with 
avery moderate portion of intellect; such a portion, in short, as 
would never have made its professor a profound scholar, or an able 
mathematician: and, accordingly, the world in getieral thinks more 
highly, and with justice, of those who have arrived at eminence in 
these departments of literature, than of one who. can run through 
the whole nomenclature of Tournefort or Linneus. For the same 
reasons we dre not of the number of those, who think it a great de- 
fect in our academical system, that more attention is not paid to 
botany and its kindred sciences. Next to the formation of religious 
principles and virtuous habits, the great object of education is to 
discipline the mind, and to fortify its powers; to strengthen and 
improve its faculties by exercising them 9 those objects which 
are best calculated to sharpen them by difficulty, before it is called 
Upon to take a wider range in the arts and sciences, which, without 
this preparation, would be apt to perplex and confuse. We are 
therefore inclined to think that our universities do right, in limiting 
the essential studies of their youth to a few of the most important 
branches of learning, giving, at the same time, a due portion of en- 
coufagement to those departments of science, which, if they do not 
materially invigorate or sharpen the faculties of the mind, enlarge 
the sphere of its view, and diversify the dry and, seemingly, barren 
speculations of geometry, or philology, with the visible or tangible 
phenomena of physical experiment. We are, therefore, entirely 
disposed to agree with Professor Monk in the following judicious 
and well expressed remarks. 


* It is impossible to assent to the propriety of botany becoming 4 
primary pursuit among the youth of our University. The regular and 
established objects of study are the classics, the mathematics, and na- 
tural philosophy, a competent portion of metaphysics, and such an ele- 
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mentary knowledge of Divinity,” as may form a groundwork of the 
theological pursuits of those who are designed for holy orders; and 
furnish every student with an introduction to the evidences of religion, 
as well as to the history, the allusions, the idioms and phraseOlogy of the 
Scriptures. It has been decided by long experience, that these studies 
supply the best and surest mode of forming the taste and cultivating the 
mind, during the most important.season of life, of strengthening the 
reasoning and other faculties, particularly that of memory, of generating 
correct and liberal habits of thinking, and of storing the mind with va- 
luable knowledge. They are, accordingly, the primary subjects of 
academical instruction, and to proficiency in them, the rewards and 
honours of the place, in their gradations, are attached. I consider 
the studies of chemistry, anatomy, mineralogy and botany, as useful, 
though subordinate, objects of attention: and upon those sciences, with 
the exception of botany, as well as the arts and manufactures of the 
country, and upon modern history, regular courses of lectures are given 
with great ability, by the respective Professors. These lectures are, 
highly beneficial, both in diffusing among the votaries of the severer 
studies, a gentlemanly portion of general information, and in supplying 
direction and encouragement to others, who are precluded by want of 
taste and ability, or by other circumstances, from becoming proficients 
in the regular pursuits, and who might, without such assistance, waste 
much valuable time in idleness.’ p. 10. 

This we presume to be a very fair and reasonable account of the 
system of instruction at present pursued in both our Universities ; 
and, for our own parts, we scruple not to confess, we hope never 
to see the day, when the physical sciences shall take precedence of 
the intellectual; when, instead of the sublime speculations of New- 
ton, Leibnitz, Euler, and Laplace, the majestic accents of the 
tragic muse of Greece, and the finished eloquence of Demosthenes 
or Tully, our academic cloisters shall resound only with floetz, and 
trap, and schistus, or with Banksias, and Dryandrias, and all the 
andrias and gynias of the Systema Nature. 

It is no doubt true, as Sir James Smith observes, that classical 
studies may derive illustration from botany. As an instance of this, 
he observes that the acanthus of Virgil is still undetermined; and 
adds, ‘ I am persuaded, of what no commentator has hitherto con- 





* Here indeed one of our Universities lies -— to reproach. A degree is generally 
considered by the bishops as a necessary qualification for holy orders ; and yet, consti- 
tuted as the examinations now are at Cam ge, of what importance can it be, with re- 
ference to the duties of the sacred office, whether the candidate has proceeded to the 
of B.A. or not? Why do not the governing members of that learned and en- 
teued body remove from it a stigma which is too justly merited, and make an ac- 
quaintance with ut least the elementary parts of divinity, the evidences of revealed 
religion and the in their original tongue, an essential and indispensable part of 
that knowledge which shall entitle its possessor to an Academical degree? At present, 
we fear that the Professor’s remarks on this head are true only of particular colleges. 
The University examinations are in this respect glaringly and inexcusably defective. 
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jectured, that Virgil’s plani is our common holly, a shrub not in- 
dicated in any part of his writings, though frequent in Italian gar- 
dens and thickets, as well as elsewhere throughout Europe.’ He 
speaks of it as ‘ an evergreen with flexible twigs, forming thickets, 
clipped by the gardener in winter, and bearing berries.’ It is to 
be observed, however, that Virgil speaks of the prickly acanthus as 
a foreign plant, not as a native of Italy. Sir James does not seem 
to be aware that the poet describes two kinds of acanthus; nor 
that the common reading in Georg. IV. 137. Ille comam mollis 
jam tum tondebat acanthi has been altered, upon the authority of 
the best MSS., into jam tondebat byacinthi. And im the only pas- 
sage where the berries are mentioned, (G. II. 119. baccas semper 
frondentis acanthi,) Heyne properly observes, ‘ De agrifolio 
(the holly) cogitare non licet: laudantur enim plante peregrine.’ 
-For our own parts, we are inclined to suspect that the berry-bear- 
ing acanthus of Virgil is no other than the xupdxavia of the Greak 
botanists, which is so great an ornament to our walls. This is the 
opinion of Ciofanius on Ovid’s Met. xiii. 701. 

Again, Sir James says that he is the first person who has eluci- 
dated that beautiful apostrophe of our Saviour, ‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow, &c.,’- which is commonly sup- 
posed to apply to the white lily, or the tulip, by referring it to the 
amaryllis lutea, or autumnal narcissus, with which the fields of 
the Levant are overrun. We wish to remind Sir James, that Sou- 
ciet (Recueil de Dissertations Critiques, p. 155.) has observed that 
the lily mentioned in Scripture is not what we call by that name, 
but rather the dilium Persicum, or crown imperial, which is com- 
mon in Palestine. And perhaps this is as probable a conjecture 
as that of Sir James. : 

We cannot help observing that arguments for the great import- 
ace of botany, drawn from a few elucidations of Scripture, are of 
no great weight, since there are many other arts and sciences which 
may rest their claims to distinction upon similar grounds. Upon 
the whole, although we are very far from thinking, with Socrates, 
that there is nothmg to be learned from trees, yet we must enter 
our protest against any attempt to exalt botany or its kindred 
sciences to a level with the more abstruse and more intellectual pur- 
suits, which constitute the éyxvxAsos wai8ela of our English Univer- 
sities. Far distant be the day, when we shall copy the example of 
Sweden, where, says Sir James, ‘ Natural Science takes place of 
every other, being the pursuit which leads to preferment in Church 
and State, like the mathematics at Cambridge’! a most accurate 
and well-drawn comparison. How these’matters may be managed 
in Sweden we know not, except from Sir James’s testimony; but 
we have yet to learn, that, in this country, the least piece of prefer- 
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ment, ecclesiastical or civil, has been given as a reward for mathe- 
matical science alone—‘ To this,’ says Professor Monk, ‘ and all 
stich remarks, I shall merely reply, that the results of our general 
system of education have been so successful, that we should not be 
justified in changing it for that of any other University on the face 
of the earth. It is by progressive steps that it has been brought 
to its present state. Even within the last few years, additional 
efficacy has been given to our system of studies, by an improved 
method of examination.’ 

The next question which arises is this, whether it be expedient 
to confer a professorship in the University, on a perfect stranger 
and alien, when there are members of the University itself, willing 
and competent to undertake its duties. Sir James, of course, ar- 
gues for the affirmative, and produces from the Academical annals 
three instances of strangers being appointed to professorships upon 
their first foundation; but not one, where an entire Sramaee leas 
been elected to an office already established. 


* The distinction,’ as Professor Monk observes, ‘ is important. When 
it was, an object to introduce into the University a pursuit hitherto un- 
cultivated in the place, it was right and necessary to look beyond its 
limits for an able instructor in that science. But when a study has 
once been established, and successfully pursued by some of its own 
body, it is more consistent with justice as well as policy, to elect one 
of them to fill a vacant appointment, than to have tecourse, as was 
done in the first instance, to aliens. It is by the hope of these offices 
and distinctions that our members are encouraged to devote their lei- 
sure to such pursuits. When a gentleman, educated amongst us, is 
proposed as a candidate, not only his abilities, but his personal charac- 
ter, can thoroughly be appreciated by the electors themselves, instead 
of being taken upon the partial representation of others: and in the 
choice of such a person, there exists a security, that he will have a 
community of views and feelings with the University, and a devotion te 
its interests, which it would be unreasonable to look for in a stranger. 
It is, besides, natural and proper to be extremely cautious in admitting 
into the bosom of our ‘institution, and investing with our offices, persons 
however unexceptionable in their private characters, who have been 
educated in a system of studies and discipline very dissimilar to our 
own, and whose age and talents may give them influence over the ju- 
nior members.’ : 


Nothing can be more just than these observations; and they are 
backed by the authority of Philip Melancthon, one of the most 
moderate and candid of mankind. In the advice which he gave 
. the regulation of a University at Leipzig, he expresses himself 

us : 

‘ In facultate, artium habetis aliquot eruditos magistros, et retionem 
haberi presentium, qui sunt idonei, utile est multis de caussis. Invitan- 
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tur enim ceteri, ut Academia libentius maneant. Et novi ac peregrini 
magis sunt obnoxii invidiz: hinc oriuntur certamina ac factiones.’ 

‘ Where,’ asks Sir James, ‘ would have been the celebrity and 
the utility of the foreign universities of Edinburgh, of Gottingen, 
of Pavia, and many others, had the choice of their professors been 
restricted by any rules, but the claims of acknowledged and eminent 
ability ?’ that is to say, ‘ Unless you elect me, a man of acknow- 
ledged and eminent ability, farewell to your celebrity and utility, 
good Mrs. Alma Mater!’ Whether the celebrated father of Ma- 
tilda Pottingen was chosen law- professor of Gottingen from another 
university, we have not been able to ascertain; but of this we are 
sure, that if competent professors could be found _in their own body, 
neither Edinburgh, nor Géttingen, nor Pavia, nor Connecticut 
would elect them from another. 

But the great point of all still remains for discussion; whether 
Sir James could, with propriety or safety, be invested with an 
academical office, being a professed dissenter from the established 
church. This was the main ground upon which the remonstrants 
founded their objection; an objection which Sir James mildly 
describes as proceeding from ‘ a conspiracy,’ and from ‘ a jealous 
and exclusive spirit.’ Sir James is, it appears, a member of that 
society of dissenters, who modestly assume the title of Rational 
Christians, implying thereby, that the church from which they dis- 
sent is irrational. Our readers need not be told that these reason- 
able personages are no others than Socinians, or Photinians, or 
Unitarians, or Humanitarians, or Priestleians, or Belshamites, which 
last, we believe, is the name at present in vogue. It is fair, how- 
ever, to state that Sir James informs us, that ‘ he had always been 
in the habit of attending frequently the public worship of the 
church, and of receiving the sacrament many years since ; not on 
any particular occasion, nor with any gereee object, except the 
punciple of Christian communion.’ Is it possible that any man, 
who persuades himself that he is sincere, can sanction, by his pre- 
senee and participation, the performance of a solemn rite and act 
of adoration, the whole tenor of which, in his heart, he disbelieves 
and disapproves? ‘This it is to be a rational Christian! This cir- 
cumstance, however, and the readiness with which Sir James, it 
seems, would, in the event of his election, subscribe to the neces- 
sary declaration that ‘ he conforms to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England as by law established,’ we are not disposed to dwell upon. 
It is sufficient to remark, that such a declaration would come with 
swgular grace and propriety from the mouth of a professed dissenter ; 
and could not. fail of encouraging, in the breast of the youthful 
student, the virtues of sincerity and consistency. The question is, 
can either of our universities, consistently with a due regard to the 
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objects of their existence, confer any of their offices upon a man 
who decidedly and openly dissents from the doctrines of the church? 
This question is answered by Professor Monk, in the most satisfac- 
tory and conclusive manner. 


‘ The dissenters I sincerely respect for their sincerity, and deepl 
lament their conscientious separation from us. At the same time I shall 
not conceal my decided conviction that it is our duty, so long as that 
disagreement continues, to keep the doors of the universities closed against 
them. These public institutions have hitherto been the surest supports 
of the national church, which can never be so effectually shaken, as by 
introducing open and active hostility to her doctrines into the seats of 
national education.’—‘ It is to the Church Establishment that we owe 
our endowments, our privileges, our immunities, and every other ad- 
vantage that we enjoy. Can he, therefore, wonder at a reluctance to 
invest him with on office of rank, and influence amongst us, in open 
and declared defiance of those provisions which, for above two hun- 
dred years, have been judged necessary to protect the establishment ?” 
—‘ I have been able to hear one, and only one argument in his favour; 
it is this: that the subject which he wishes to teach to the university, is 
not divinity but botany ; in which pursuit a person’s theological creed 
can be of no consequence. To this reasoning it must be replied, that 
those who, in a particular case, establish a precedent for the admission, 
of dissenters to offices in the university, will be answerable for all the 
results to which that precedent may lead. We may expect that one 
of the first results will be, the abolition of subscription at taking degrees, 
which cannot, in that event, reasonably and consistently be refused : 
the inevitable consequence of this, the introduction of dissenters of every 
description to fellowships, and the various offices of tuition in the dif- 
ferent colleges, is ‘a matter which no friend of our establishment can 
contemplate without most serious alarm.’ ) 

The universities are the nurseries which supply nearly the whole 
kingdom with spiritual instructors; and to intrude upon either of 
them a maintainer of heretical are would be indeed casting a 
firebrand into the sanctuary. integrity and respectability of 
the establishment must depend, in a very great degree, upon the 
character and conduct of those bodies; and any innovation in her 
discipline (under which term we include all the regulations neces- 
sary to preserve purity of faith and practice) will soon be followed 
by a corresponding laxity of doctrine. ‘ Pelagianism and Soci- 
nianism,’ says South, ‘ with several other heterodoxies cognate to, 
and dependent upon them, which of late with so much confidence 
and scandalous countenance walk about, daring the world, are cer- 
tainly no doctrines of the church of England. And none are abler 
and fitter to make them appear what they are, and whither they tend, 
than our excellent and so well stocked universities; and if they 
will but bestir themselves against all innovators whatsoever, it will 
quickly be seen, that our church needs none either to fill her places, 
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er to defend her doctrines, but the sons whoin she herself has 
brought forth and bred up.—So long as the universities are sound 
and orthodox, the church has both her eyes open; and while she 
has so, ’tis to be hoped that she will look about her, and consider 
again and again what she is to change from, and what she must 
change to, and where she shall make an end of “changing, before 
she quits her present constitution.’ 

Sir James is pleased to term Oxford, xar’ tEoyyjv, the orthodor 
University; and argues thus, that if Dr. Sibthorp’s executors en- 
trusted to him (Sir James) the publication of the Flora Greca, 
and ‘ no objections were raised by that orthodox university,’ Cam- 
bridge, as being less orthodox, has no right to object to him for 
her botanical professor. Botany and Logic, it seems, are not 
sister sciences ; at least there is sometimes a family quarrel. Some 
arguments are too silly to be refuted: but upon the question of 
comparative orthodoxy, we are bound in justice to transcribe the 
Professor’s reply : 


‘In steady and sincere attachment to the church, no persons were 
ever more distinguished, than our university has been, from the date of 
the Reformation to the present day. Let it not be forgotten, that the 
establishment may be said to have owed its very origin to this place. 
Cranmer, and Ridley, and Latimer, the fathers of our church, were 
Fellows of colleges in Cambridge. The first five protestant Archbishops 
of Canterbury, under whose superintendence it was settled and secured 
upon its present footing, and to whom it would be unjust to deny much 
of the praise due to that great work, were taken in succession from the 
bosom of this university. In the time of the Long Parliament, as before 
noticed, the greater part of the members of our colleges exhibited the 
strongest possible proof of their sincere devotion to the Church of 
land, by resigning their whole maintenance, and by preferring indi- 
gence and beggary, to apostasy from their principles and their spiritual 
allegiance. me years afterwards, this university braved the full ven- 
geance of arbitrary power, by resisting, under the most trying circum- 
tances, the mandate of James II.; which, though not attacking its own 
mme diate privileges, yet was obviously one of a series of measures de- 
signed to overthrow the ecclesiastical constitution. From that time to 
the present, we shall find, that Cambridge has been steady and undevi- 
ating, in her support of our apostolic faith, and in the discouragement 
of heterodoxy. The number and eminence of her divines are too well 
known, to require notice. On every occasion, where any measure has 
been proposed, tending to the real benefit of the establishment, she has 
aided it, not only by her name and authority, but by the liberal and 
unsparing exertions, both public and private, of her pecuniary re- 
sources. Her zeal has, perhaps, never been ostentatious, and has been 
shown less in profession than in action; above all, she has never dis- 
played the least tendency to uncharitable or unnecessary strictness, 
But Sir James will find himself lamentably deceived, if he expects, - 
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this account, to meet with indifference and lukewarmness in the cause 
of religion, or with any disposition to suffer inroads upon the real der 
fences of the establishment.’—pp, 59—61. 

To say that the theological tenets of a professor of botany are of 
no importance is the assertion of foolish or designing men. ‘There 
is no imaginable subject, and least of all in natural history, in which 
lectures might not be so devised, as to insinuate the peculiar reli- 
gious opinions of the lecturer. Would Buffon have been with- 
holden from detailing and illustrating, to a youthful audience, his 
fanciful theory, by any apprehension of weakening their belief in 
the Scriptures? Is it not a fact that, at the present moment, lec- 
tures may be heard on subjects not immediately connected with reli- 
gion, in which the faith of the unexperienced hearer is assailed by 
the insinuations of a half-discovered infidelity? And is a protestant 
university, the depositary and guardian of the national religion, 
who boasts, amongst her brightest ornaments, a Pearson and a 
Barrow, to be compelled, by the virulence of disappointed vanity, 
to seat an acknowledged Socinian in her Professor’s chair? Let us 
hope better things. "Phe University, we doubt not, will sanction 
the judicious and spirited conduct of the eighteen tutors who op- 
posed the first attempt at au unstatutable, and, we will venture to 
Say, audacious innovation. Indeed the question, we believe, is 
nearly set at rest, by the able pampblet of Professor Monk, which 
Sir James Smith has suffered to reach a second edition unanswered. 
The.‘ narrow prejudices’ which he talks of (that is to say, attach- 
ment to the Church of England) are too powerful at Cambridge 
toleave him much hope of success; what little chance he might 
have had, has been completely destroyed by his publication, which 
abounds with gratuitous assumptions, mistated facts, and, we are 
compelled to add, incorrect assertions. It grieves us to say such 
things of a man distinguished for scientific acquirements ; but he 
has drawn it upon himself. Had he bees contented to be only his 
Own, panegyrist, and to class himself with Erasmus and Newton, 
and, to, talk of ‘ the free and lofty range which he had taken,’ and 
* the spontaneous offers of support which flowed in from entire 

on the ground of his scientific character,’ we might have 

smiled, but it would not have been in anger. We should have a 
plied to him, what he himself has elsewhere said of Linnzus, ‘ If 
it be unbecoming, and indeed highly ridiculous in many instances, 
for a man to speak as he does of himself, the justice and accuracy 
of his assertions, had they come from any other person, could in 
no, case be disputed,’ But, when, he vilifies all who disap- 
prove of his pretensions, and charges a most able and conscien- 
tious body of ‘men, who are entrusted with the education of 
the nobility and gentry of England, with ‘ ignorance, . a 
ostility 
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hostility to science, and maliguity,” he forfeits all claim to that in- 
dulgence which his acknowledged merits would otherwise have de- 
manded. He who has stepped out of his way to impute the want 
of a due regard to the principles of justice and truth to an amiable 
and respectable man, who held the con lac arias of physic 
or twenty years, and is now gone to a tribunal whose decision Sir 
James ought not to have anticipated, exposes himself to all the 
severity of impartial criticism. An undue opinion of his own 
merits naturally leads a man to depreciate the moral as well as the 
intellectual qualifications of his opponents; but the dead should be 
spoken of with candour, if not with tenderness; Od yap iefad 
xarbavovcs xeprousiv én’ av¥paow, was the remark of the most viru- 
lent of poets. We cannot refrain from mentioning one circumstance 
which is singularly at variance with Sir James’s representation of 
the eagerness that exists at Cambridge for botanical information. 
‘ It is customary,’ Professor Monk informs us, ‘ for persons, who 
propose to attend public lectures, to write their names previously 
upon a board prepared for the purpose—but in spite of the cele- 
brity of the lectures given at the Royal Institution, the “ hungry 
flock,” which was on this occasion disappointed of its repast, con- 
sisted of the Vice-Chancellor, and only four or five other persons,’ 
We now dismiss the subject, which our readers perhaps may 
think that we-have considered more at length than its apparent im- 
portance required. But the fact is, that in its ultimate bearings the 
question is one of the last consequence. Upon, the system of in- 
struction pursued iv our Universities depends, in a very considerable 
degree, our national character, in point of religious belief as well as 
of intellectual acquirements. Attempts have been repeatedly made 
in our Universities to break down the barriers which were erected to 
maintain purity in faith and discipline; but they have hitherto been 
defeated by the steadiness and consistency of the bodies at large. 
We trust that they will ever preserve their proper and constitutional 
character of church of England seminaries, im spite of the lamenta- 
tions of Jeremy Bentham and the sarcasms of Mr. Brougham. 
Only let the tutors and heads of houses bear in mind that their zeal 
for the cause of truth must not evaporate in remonstrances against 
the introduction of aliens. Their first anc most sacred duty is to 
initiate the youth committed to their care into the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity ; and it will profit but little to guard against 
the intrusion of dissenters, if they are not careful to supply abun- 
dance of sound and orthodox instruction, ‘ Precept upon precept, 
and line upon line’ should be directed to the grand object of 
making the academic youth rational, and conscientious, and virtuous 
members of our national church. If this be neglected——if the 
honours of the University be conferred solely upon proficiency in 
mere 
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mere human literature, we scruple not to say, that the great ends of 
its institution are not answered. ‘The youthful mind will be exer- 
cised in the subtlety of metaphysical disquisitions, and habituated 
to require the accuracy of mathematical demonstration, before it is 
taught to discern the proper and legitimate province of reason in 
matters of religion, or to estimate the real value of those grounds 
of probability, upon which the truth of the Gospel rests. ‘The re- 
sident members of one university will understand the allusion con- 
tained in these remarks. We trust that they will persevere in their 
endeavours to make religious knowledge a prominent feature of 
academical instruction, and to take away from their adversaries a 
great occasion of gainsaying. 





Arr. XI. 4 Rely to the Quarterly Review on the New Trans- 
lation v the Bible from the original Hebrew. By John Bel- 
lamy, Author of the ‘ History of all Religions.’ Svo. London. 
1818. 


WHEN we lately undertook to examine Mr. Bellamy’s New 
Translation of the Bible, we found not only that proofs of 
his utter incompetence to the task crowded upon us at every step, 
but that his bold pretension of making new discoveries as to the 
meaning of the plainest passages of the Bible, tended to shake the 
confidence of the public in the certainty of received scriptural in- 
terpretations. Inc uence, we felt ourselves called upon to ex- 
lain, without disguise, rm grounds of the opinion which we were 
i. to form respecting this writer and his work. At the same time, 
we had no wish unnecessarily to wound his feelings, and were there- 
fore desirous of abstaining from the exposure of his blunders to a 
greater extent than appeared to be required by a just regard to 
truth and to our public duty. 

Whatever may have been the effect of these strictures on our 
readers, (and we are much mistaken if this be at all doubtful,) their 
influence on the author himself has not been that which we in- 
tended. Instead of teaching him to estimate more justly his quali- 
fications as a biblical critic and translator, they have operated in a 
most unfortunate manner on the irritability of his temper; and 
given birth toa ‘ Reply,’ in which he assails us with the most o 
probrious epithets, and boldly contends that we are advocating the 
cause of errror. 

Under these circumstances, we find ourselves compelled to revert 
to a subject which we thought was set at rest, and to adduce some 
further confirmation of the opinion already stated respecting this 

author's 
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author's demerits. To his low and vulgar scurrilities we stoop 
not'to reply. To his assertions that we are actuated by malicious 
and interested motives, we merely answer, that we have no interest 
in writing against his translation, besides that which all who revere 
the Bible have in preventing the perversion and degradation of its 
sacred truths. Lethim prove to us that the received sense of Scrip- 
ture is erroneous, and his new discoveries true; and we will engage 
to recommend his translation as warmly as we now oppose it. 

In conducting his‘ Reply,’ Mr, Bellamy adopts, of course, that 
plan which he deems most advantageous to his defence. He gene- 
rally keeps in the background the essential part of what we urged 
against him, and then boasts that he has completely confuted us : 
often he turns suddenly from one part of the subject to another, so 
as to make it difficult for the reader to trace the particuler point 
which he is pretending to answer ; then again, he strives to draw 
off attention from his own detected blunders, by dwelling at large 
on what he is pleased to deem instances of error in the received trans- 
lation; and, whenever he finds himself entirely at-a loss, he bursts 
out into violent fits of astonishment and indignation, rails at the 


. dishonesty and incapacity of his reviewers, &c. (pp. 36. 39. &c.) 


We complain not that he has recourse to all these stratagems; but, 
in proportion as it is his business to perplex and confuse matters as 
much as possible, it is ours to place every thing before the reader 
in the most perspicuous order. To this end, we must request their 
attention, while we advert particularly to those texts on which we 
grounded the charge of utter incompetence against him, and con- 
sider with what success he has rebutted it. We begin with dis- 
tinctly affirming that he has not, in any one instance, disproved in 
the lightest degree the justice of our strictures; nay, that he has 
now afforded the most valuable of all testimonies, his own, to their 
truth : for, since he has manifestly strained every nerve to confute 
what we advanced, his total failure amounts in fact to a complete 
admission of its validity. 

The first passage on which we animadverted,* was his translation 
of Gen. ii. 2), 22. in the following uncouth and novel manner: 

‘ Then he brought one to his side, whose flesh he had inclosed in her 
place. Then Jehovah God built the substance of the other, which he 
took for the man, even a woman: and he brought her to the man.’ 

After stating the entire and absolute concurrence of all versions, 
and of ail interpreters and commentators, in the received sense, 
we shewed the total want of authority for this barbarous jargon. 
We will give Mr. Bellamy’s answers in detail. 





* See our last Number, pp. 262—267. 
1. Te 
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1. In reply to our remark (p. 264.) that the acknowledged 
sense of mp’ is cepit, sumpsit, abstulit, he produces (p. 21.) 
a passage where it is rendered ‘ brought.’ Numb. xxiii. 28. ‘ And 
Balak brought (np*) Balaam unto the top c* Peor.’ We insist on 
our former remark in its full force. The word may be rendered 
* bring’ with reference to a person, place, or thing, in which 
‘ take’ and ‘ bring’ are in a manner synonimous; but it would be as 
much a departure from the acknowledged use of words to render 
cepit or tulit, followed by a or de, in the sense of ‘ bring to,’ as 
np?, when followed, as it here is, by the preposition n. 

2. We maintained (p. 265) that the preposition » prefixed to 
ynyy signifies ‘ from’ in Hebrew, quite as much as the Latin % 
or the Greek amo, and that nothing can be considered as established 
in language, if it can be rendered at will by the opposite sense 
‘to.’ Mr. Bellamy assigned before no reason for his new transla- 
tion ; he assigns none now; and gives not a single word of answer 
to our remark: thereby admitting that he has used the word in a 
sense wholly opposed to the true one. 

3. We insisted (p. 265) that, although yr is used to signify ‘ a 
rib’ only in this first chapter of Genesis, yet it always occurs in 
some cognate sense, and all authorities are agreed in giving this 
sense here. To this Mr. Bellamy replies, (p. 20.) that all au- 
thorities are not so agreed, because ‘ Origen, m answer to the 
assertion of Celsus, concerning Eve being made from Adam’s rib, 
says that “ these things are to be ur lerstood allegorically: and that 

ilo, Eusebius, and St. Austin say the same.” Thus,’ continues 
he, ‘ as to this view of the subject lam not alone.’ Of what view 
does he speak? The question tow before us is, whether the He- 
brew words are rightly construed to mean that God took one of 
the ribs of the man, &c.; and how does the assertion of Origen, 
that allegory is concealed ander the literal sense, tend to shew that 
he did not construe the words precisely as others have done? But 
we can reduce the matter to actual proof. Ofrigen’s words are, 
(Orig. contr. Cels. lib. iv. p. 187. edit. 1677.) ‘ Then, since he 
(Celsus) determined to carp at the Scriptures, he blames also this 
passage—xa) srabe pricy Tow wAsupwy aura, xa) averdypare capxa 


avr’ aurys, xa wxobounoe thy wAsupay—eis yyuveuxa: hereby proving - 


most fully that he differed not from others in the slightest degree 
in his construction of the original words. Indeed, his contention 
for the allegorical sense, proves, of itself, that his interpretation was 
literally the same as ours. 

4. On Mr. Bellamy’s rendering of the next clause, ‘ whose flesh 
he had inclosed in her place,’ we remarked, (p. 265.) that he unne- 
cessarily departs from the received meaning ; that the sense of his 

words 
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words is quite unintelligible ; that he has no authority for rendering 
the verb in the pluperfect tense, and that there is nothing im the ori- 
ginal corresponding to the pronoun relative ‘ whose’ which he gra- 
tuitously introduces into the translation. To all this, the whole of 
what we find in reply is a simple observation respecting the last 
clause. ‘ The translators have frequently rendered the ) by the pro- 
nouns relative who, which, also the genitive whuse, and the accu- 
sative whom.’ We will not affirm positively that they have not 
done so, because we cannot be certain of the fact without a labo- 
rious search through every page of the Old Testament. But this 
we scruple not to affirm most distinctly, that, if they have done so 
in any particular instance, no authority is thereby afforded for thus 
rendering the word whenever it occurs. ‘The Hebrew copulative 
1 corresponds to the Latin copulative et. It is possible that some 
translators may have found it convenient, in rendering a Latin sen- 
tence into English, to express e¢ by the pronoun relative ; but who 
in his senses would therefore contend that ef signifies who, which, 
whose, and may be rendered by the pronoun relative whenever the 
translator pleases ? 

5. On his strange rendering of yo¥n nix by ‘ the substance of the 
other,’ we observed (p. 266. 274.) that nx 1s simply the mark of 
the accusative, or, at the most, should merely be expressed by ‘ the 
very, ipsum, not by ‘ the substance of ;’ and that he might translate 
ybyn ‘a house,’ ‘ a tree,’ or any thing else, with quite as much rea- 
son as ‘ the other.’ With respect to nx, he answers (as far as we 
understand him) (p. 38.) that he conceives the word should be 
rendered as he has rendered it, ‘ wherever our idiom will allow of 
the translation.’ We leave the reader then to judge whether our 
idiom requires it here. As to »>¥, all the auswer we caw find is 
(p. 20.) a reference to five passages of Scripture, ‘ where (says he) 
the same word is translated as I have translated it.’ Let us see. 
In two cf his passages (Exod. xxvi. 26. 2 Sam. xvi. 15.) the word 
occurs in the singular, and is translated ‘ side’; in two others, 
(Exod. xxx. 4. xxxvii. 27.) in the plural, ‘ sides;’ in the remaining 
one, Ezek. xli. 6. myn is translated ‘ side chambers.’ But the 
word also occurs in the last-inetitioned text in a form more to Mr. 
Bellamy’s , and to ours. * The side chambers (of the tem- 
ple) were hice, ‘one over another. The Hebrew of the latter ex- 
pression is »>¥ 5x yy, literally‘ side to side,’ ‘ side upon side,’ latus 
ad latus, correctly expressed by our translators ‘ one over another,’ 
And this is Mr. Bellamy’s authority for translating yy in this pay- 
sage of Genesis, by ‘ the other’! His blunder is portentous. ‘The 
case is precisely the same as if a person were to find in the descrip- 
tion of a building, in Latin, such an expression as latus ad latus 

rendered 
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rendered ‘ one beside the other,’ ‘ one by the other,’ and were 
thence to conclude that ‘ latus’ is the Latin word for ‘ the other’! 

6. To his rendering the preposition 70 im the sense of ‘ for’ (the 
man,) meaning ‘ for the use, the help, of man,’ we answered (p. 
266.) that he had no authority whatever for giving such a-sense. 
On this he is totally silent. 

Such is the success with which he has confuted our strictures on 
his strange translation of this important passage! We proceed to 
the second text, Gen. ii. 25. rendered by him: ‘ Now they were 
both of them prudent, the man and his wife.’ 

In addition to other remarks, founded on the concurrence of 
every known authority, &c. (p. 267.) we observed, in opposition 
to his positive denial that omy ever signifies ‘ naked,’ that in- 
stances occur in which the substitution of the word ‘ prudent,’ would 
make complete nonsense. Mr. Bellamy is now driven from his 
first position; and, changing the terms of his affirmation, contends, 
(Reply, p. 25.) ‘ that when this word is written with ), or, in its 
absence, with the vowel holem, pronounced gnaarom, it uniformly 
signifies naked, but, when the root of this word is applied by the 
sacred writers to mean prudent, subtle, crafty, it 1s not written 
with the holem, or the o, but with the shunk, or long u, pro- 
nounced ‘ gnaaruum.’ We decline entering into any discussion as 
to the authority we would attribute to these vowel points, and, for 
brevity’s sake, will meet him on his own ground. He is right in 
affirming that ov» in the singular is pointed with the holem or o 
(gnaarom) when it has the sense of ‘ naked ;’ but he commits an 
error of the grossest kind when he asserts (p. 26.) that ‘ the word 
DY, (gnaaruumim,) the plural of Oy, which the translators 
have red “naked,” never means nakedness of the whole body, 
but throughout the Scriptures signifies, even in the received trans- 
lation, wisdom, prudence.’ Either he does not know, or knowing 
studiously conceals, that, according to the rules of that very maso- 
retic pointing, on which he now places his dependance, dP in 
the plural changes the o into u; it assumes, in fact, in the plural, 
instead of the holem or o, the shurik or long u, (here used, according 
to some, for the kibbutz or short u,) and the pn becomes dageshed, 
so as to make the word gnaruummim or grarummim. ‘Thus 
Simonis gives DY plane nudus, plural Don (for pyar) plane 


nudi. So Calasio and Buxtorf, py nudus, plural DY nudi. 


Buxtorf also, in his grammar, (Thes. Gramm. p: 81.) says that 


some nouns change, euphonie causd, the holem on the last syllable of 
the singular, into kibbutz with dagesh in the plural, and he particu- 
larly mentions p\qy, nudus, as an instance. The word occurs in 
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this form in the plural, not only here at Gen. ii. 25. but also at 
Job, xxii. 6. ‘ stripped the naked of their clothing,’ (DYa 7) clearly 


meaning those who by stripping became naked, where to render the 
word ‘ prudent’ would make a most strange sense. On the other 
hand, DY, ‘ prudent,’ seems uniformly in the plural to become 


DYN, (without the dagesh,) gnaruumim, not gnaruummim. See 


Job, v. 12. xv. 5. Prov. xiv. 18. Here then we must again fix Mr. 
Bellamy on the horns of a dilemma. Either he allows the au- 
thority of the vowel points, or he does not. If he does not, all his 
pretended reasoning drops at once. If he does, then the very rules 
which have obtained respecting them, make directly against him, 
and prove that the word now before us bears the received sense, and 
can admit no other. 

Our next instance was Gen. vi. 6. which Mr. Bellamy thinks 
proper to translate ‘ Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he had made 
man on the earth; notwithstanding he idolized himself at his heart.’ 
After noticing his stale objections to the received sense, we ob- 
served, on his daring assertion that ‘ the word on never denotes 
repentance;’ that, at least, sixty passages occur in the Bible, in 
which it has always been so construed, and in many of which, to 
substitute his sense of ‘ comforted,’ or ‘ satisfied,’ would be at 
variance with the plain meaning of the text. Mr. Bellamy (p. 29.) 
confidently denies the latter fact, and affirms that the text would be 
improved by it. In a case of this nature, it is impossible to bring 
the matter to positive proof; we, therefore, leave the decision to the 
reader, without any fears as to the result. To his strange version 
of axyn’ ‘he idolized himself, we stated various objections (p. 
271.) and particularly that most important one, as far as he is con- 
cerned, that, in the only other passage where the word occurs in 
Hithpael, he himself renders it m the sense of ‘ grieving,’ the very 
sense which he here rejects. He makes great parade of an answer 
to this, (p. 30—S2.) the substance of which is merely that ayy does 
sometimes signify an idol, and that the same word may be used in 
different senses. No doubt of it; but what is to be thought of a 
man who renders a word in a sense contradicted (as here) by every 
known authority, and adopts in one passage a meaning which he 
rejects as perfectly inadmissible in another ? 

The last instance of his new discoveries, to which we thought it 
worth while to advert, is the passage in Abraham’s temptation, in 
which the Almighty commands him to take his son Isaac, ‘ and offer 
him up for a burnt offering,’ or, as Mr. Bellamy translates, ‘ cause 
him to ascend concerning the burnt offering.’ Amongst our ob- 
jections to this rendering of mby> inbym, we stated, (p. 272.) that to 
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translate the preposition > ‘ concerning’ is to adopt an unusual 
meaning of the word; and that Mr. Bellamy himself has afforded 
the strongest of all proofs that he does not approve his new trans- 
lation, for, within eleven verses, in a part of the same narrative, the 
words recur, and are there rendered by him in that very sense 
which they have always borne, but which he had just rejected 
as inadmissible. At this he professes great indignation, (p. 36.) 
but all he has to answer, is that ‘> takes a variety of prepositions 
in our language.’ Granted; but what proof is hereby afforded 
that, contrary to every known authority, and to the clearest sense of 
the narrative, it is to.be so translated in this passage Or how does 
he escape from the charge of the grossest inconsistency in rejecting 
in one place a meaning of the words, which, in a passage immedi- 

ately following, he adopts without the slightest hesitation ? 
In our remarks, (p. 272.) on the glaring absurdity with which 
Mr. Bellamy’s new translation of this passage invests the whole 
narrative of Abraham’s temptation, we now begin to suspect that 
we scarcely did him justice ; or, rather, we apprehend that he has 
fallen upon some newer discoveries in the interval between the pub- 
lication of his translation and his ‘ Reply.’ His present ideas are 
that, when God proved Abraham, it is meant, that He showed, 
evinced to Abraham, the necessity of taking Isaac to the mount 
Moriah for him to be instructed concerning the burnt-offering, as 
representative of the Messiah.’ Not so thought St. Paul, when 
he said, Hebr. xi. 17. ‘ By faith, Abraham, when he was tried 
(msipatouevos), offered up Isaac;’ and not so once thought Mr. Bel- 
lamy himself, who, in his note on the passage, had explained it, 
‘to prove, to try, experience. He now gives it as his opinion, 
that Abraham conceived his son Isaac to be the promised Messiah, 
and that, with this persuasion in his mind, when the Almighty 
commanded him to ‘ ascend, concerning the burnt-offering,’ to 
Mount Moriah, he mistook His meaning, understood that he was 
commanded to offer up his son Isaac, and proceeded in this mis- 
taken sense to execute the command, till God called upon him to 
desist! Still, at the close of the transaction, the Almighty rewards 
his erroneous obedience by the confirmation of the promise of dis- 
tinguished blessings. ‘ Because—thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son; therefore, blessing I will bless thee,’ &c. Thus, 
Mr. Bellamy would fain persuade us that the Almighty, in commu- 
nicating with his servant Abraham on an occasion so important te 
mankind, used words which were liable to misapprehension, and 
which actually were misapprehended ; that the Almighty, knowing 
the mistake, did not set Abraham right, but suffered him to disobey 
his real command, by proceeding to obey a supposed one; and—— 
But we will say no more of Mr. Bellamy’s most recent disco- 
very 
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very of the sense in this passage, except that he thus furnishes the 
best excuse for our ‘ blundering translaters,’ by contending that the 
mistake of the sense which they have made at the distance of three 
thousand years, was made at the very time the words were spoken, 
by the very person to whom they were addressed ! 

Having shewn, we trust by no equivocal proof, how completely 
our remarks op these specimens of our author’s qualifications for 
his task remain unanswered, we proceed briefly to examine with 
what better success he has confuted the few remarks which we 
made on his version of the first chapter of Genesis. 

To our strictures (p. 274.) on his translation of Gen. i. 1. ‘ the 
substance of the heaven,’ &c. he replies, (p. 37.) that ‘ his reviewer 
is aiding the cause of infidelity, and establishing the doctrine of the 
eternity of matter.’ We entertain no fear for the substantial defence 
of the cause of the Bible against the infidel, provided it can escape 
from such incapable and injudicious friends as Mr. Bellamy. On 
our remark that, if mx be rightly rendered ‘ the substance of’ in one 
passage, it ought to be so rendered in all similar passages, he says, 
that he has been consistent, for he Aas so expressed it ‘ wherever 
our idiom will allow.’ What can he mean? Why would not ‘ our 
idiom’ allow him to say at v. 4. ‘ the substance of the light,’ at v. 7. 
‘ the substance of the expanse,’ at v. 16. ‘ the substance of the two 
great lights,’ as well as at v. 1. ‘ the substance of the heavens’? 

We produced (p. 274, 275.) from this chapter two instances of 
his ignorance of the plainest parts of speech in Hebrew ; the one 
at v. 6. where he mistakes 5°12 for a noun substantive, while it is 
really the participle benoni in Hiphil from 512 ‘to divide ;’ the 
other at v. 17., where he mistakes xm> for a noun substantive 
with the preposition > and m prefixed, whereas it is clearly a verb 
in the infinitive in Hiphil. On neither of these has he a single 
word. 

We remarked, (p. 275.) that by rendering the words 12 wv 7wE 
‘ with its seed in it,’ at v. 11 and 12. he entirely omits the pronoun 
relative ywx. Now let the Hebrew reader attend to his reply, 
(p. 42.) we (he says) ‘ embraces the meaning of with,’ and so, he 
contends, he has rightly rendered ‘ with its seed in it.’ Never was 
an observation made in more profound ignorance of the obvious 
meaning of Hebrew words. ‘The Hebrew wrx has no more the 
sense of ‘ with’ than the Latin qui. ‘The words here are construed 
literally ‘ which its seed in it,’ a well-known Hebrew phrase for 
‘ whose seed in it,’ the verb-substantive ‘ is’ being understood. 

_ As our main purpose is, to afford the public a just view of Mr. 
Bellamy’s competence to his assumed office of a biblical critic and 
translator, we have thought it best to shew in detail how com- 
pletely he hag failed in confuting the strictures passed on par- 
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ticular texts, casually selected, as specimens of the whole. To the 
rest of his ‘ Reply’ we could say much, if we deemed it neces- 
sary. But we do not apprehend that, by bringing together a 
few passages of the authorised version which, in his opinion, re- 
quire improvement—and certainly here and there passages occur 
which, according to far better opinions than his, admit of some 
correction—he will persuade any considerate reader that this ver- 
sion is not generally most correct and excellent: or that, by ad- 
ducing a text or two (p. 15.) in which it may conform to the 
Septuagint,* or Vulgate, be will induce any one to believe that it 
was not directly and truly translated from the original Hebrew only, 
in the sole sense in which any judicious translators would ever think 
of doing so. We before accused Mr. Bellamy of applying some 
extracts from Dr. Lowth, Dr. Kennicott, and other learned divines, 
so as to give a false representation of their opinions. We repeat 
the same charge in the most direct terms: it is true that some 
of these divines were of opinion that a revision of the received ver- 
sion might be advantageous—not, ‘ was absolutely necessary,’ as he 
states in his ‘ Reply,’(p.6.)—But the revision of which they thought, 
extended, not to the discovery that all former translators had grossly 
erred in interpreting the plainest passages of the Bible, but, merely 
to the improvement of the language, and the more clear develop- 
ment of the sense in particular passages. All their writings shew 
that this was their meaning; and we repeat that, to quote their 
words, as Mr. Bellamy does, for the purpose of sanctioning such 
a translation as his, is to represent them as entertaining an opi- 
nion which they would have rejected with indignation and horror. 





* Mr. Bellamy expresses great astonishment (Reply, p. 6.) at our assertion, (p. 
260.) that the Septuagint version has been prized by Jews as well as Christians, We 
repeat the assertion in the sense in which we made it, viz. that Jews as well as Christians 
most fully allow the Septuagint version to give generally the true sense of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, however they may here and there dispute the interpretation ofa particular text. 
It is curious to observe in what manner he disproves our assertion, (p. 261.) that the 
Septuagint is quoted by the writers of the New Testament ; namely, (p. 17.) by pro- 
ducing two or three passages in which they did not quote from the Septuagint, as if we 
had asserted that it always was, instead of sometimes. However, Mr. Bellamy may 
contemplate the following passages, in which it is most clear that these writers did 
quote from the Septuagint, Matt. iv. 4. 6. xiii, 14, 15. xxi. 16, xxii. 44. Acts xv. 17. 
Hebr. viii. 9. x. 39. And we will produce many more passages to prove the fact, if it 
should be desired. But probably the authority of Michaelis may be thought sufli- 
cient : ‘ It is universally known,’ he says, (v. i. p. 215. Edit. 1802.) * that the quota- 
tions in the New Testament are commonly taken from the Septuagint, a version in 
general use among the Christians who understood Greek.’ 

Mr. Bellamy pretends (p. 8.) to confute our assertion that the books of the Old 
Testament are the only books which have come down to us in the ancient Hebrew, by 
stating that the Mishna, Talmud, &c. are written in that language. After all the proofs 
which we have had of this writer’s ignorance, we are still inclined to ask, whether it be 
possible he can seriously believe that the language in which the Mishna, Talmud, &c. 
are written, is the same as that of the Old Testament? 

But 
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But Mr. Bellamy lays us under peculiar difficulties, as we have 
not only to combat his daring misrepresentations of the opinions of 
others, but his intrepid coutradictions of himself. From an obtuse- 
ness, or obliquity, of understanding, he rarely appears to compre- 
hend the meaning of his own language, or to discover whither the 
drift of his arguments is hurrying him. He evidently writes at 
random ; and unconsciously keeps up a perpetual warfare between 
his text and notes, or between his notes themselves, fiercely assailing 
in one page what he stoutly defends in another. His reading ap- 
pears very confined—of the works of the great critical divines of 
this and other countries, he knows nothing; hence he frequently 
produces as valuable matter what had long ago been consigned to 
utter derision, or lays claim to discoveries which have, for ages, 
been familiar to every biblical student. When we add to all this, 
that his style of composition is mean and grovelling, and his taste 
depraved; that he has no relish or perception of the exquisite sim- 
plicity of the original, no touch of that fine feeling, that pious awe 
which led his venerable predecessors to infuse into their version as 
much of the Hebrew idiom as was consistent with the perfect 
purity of our own—a taste and feeling which have given perennial 
majesty and beauty to the English tongue—but that, on the con- 
trary, he speaks with rude and vulgar buffoonery of the slight repe- 
titions and redundancies which occasionally occur in the sacred 
volume, and which are so strongly and interestingly characteristic 
of the most remote antiquity; and proposes to sweep them all away 
in favour of what he is pleased to call an ‘ improved text’ of his 
own, always harsh, jejune, and revolting, and frequently unintel- 
ligible ; we are more and more astonished at the presumption of 
his pursuits, and the vanity of his expectations. 

One word more. As Mr. Bellamy has thought proper to bring 
himself further into public notice by his ‘ Reply’ to our strictures, 
it may be as well, before we part with him, to confirm the opinion 
which our readers must have already formed of his learning, con- 
sistency, and general competence, by the production of a few more 
specimens of each, for the benefit of those who have not access to 
his work. 

Many instances occur in which Mr. Bellamy, in opposition to 
all authorities, translates the preter form of the verb in the pluper- 
fect sense: we have alluded to one instance of this at Gen. ii. 21. 
and shall remark upon another at Gen. iii. 7. In the introduction 
to his translation, p. xxxix. he pretends, with much parade of ac- 
curate learning, to lay down a rule for ascertaining this ‘ modifica- 
tion of the preter tense, which is called the preterpluperfect tense.’ 
It depends, he says, on the accent called paschta; where one of 
these accents is placed upon the verb, there is this first modifica- 
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tion of the perfect tense, ‘ which,’ he adds, (p. xl.) ‘ is properly 
the first aorist of the Hebrew; the second occurs by a repetition 
of the accent paschta on the verb.’ ‘ ‘Thus,’ he afterwards says, 
‘ it will be seen that, as the Hebrew was the first language, the 
Greeks must have had their aorists from the Hebrew.’ The reader 
will not fail to remark, by the way, these ‘ new discoveries’ in the 
Greek grammar, for which the world.is likely to be as much in- 
debted to Mr. Bellamy as for those he has made in the sense of 
Hebrew words: we suppose it will in future be received, on his 
authority, as an established poit, that the first and second aorists 
in Greek bear the pluperfect sense. Seriously, we cannot help sus- 
pecting that his knowledge of this tongue is even at a lower ebb than 
his knowledge of Hebrew. Be this as it may, he does not seem 
wanting in a due consciousness of his own merit in discovering 
this rule for the modification of Hebrew tenses, for he tells us that, 
though ‘ the ancient Hebrews, in the time of Ezra, were well ac- 
quainted with these branches of Hebrew learning, it is certain they 
have been wholly neglected since; no writer, no grammarian, either 
Jew or Christian,’ (always excepting Mr. Bellamy,) ‘ since that pe- 
riod, having attempted to give usa solution of these /ingual problems 
concerning this peculiar construction of the language.’ And it is 
true enongh, that the greatest masters of the language had not the 
most distant notion that any such rule obtained. Even J. Buxtorf, 
who attaches at least as much weight as any one to the points and 
accents, says, (Thes. Gramm. p. 33.) that the accents are of use in 
regulating the pronunciation and intonation; but gives not the 
slightest hint that in this manner they modify the sense. 

Under these circumstances, it will not be supposed that there 
can be the least truth in Mr. Bellamy’s solution of his /ingual pro- 
blems. In fact, the slightest inquiry proves the utter futility of his 
pretended rule ; for, of verbs manifestly referring to times equally 
remote, one often has the paschta, the other not, as at Gen. i. 4, 5. 
d+” ¢ he divided,’ has not the paschta; xp ‘ he called’ has it; and 
often where the sense evidently requires a construction in the 
pluperfect, there is no paschta, as at Gen. ii. v. 2. mwy ‘ he had 
made,’ v. 5. Yoon xd ‘ had not caused it to rain.’ But our main 
business is not with Mr. Bellamy’s sagacity, or his modesty in pro- 
pounding the rule, but with his consistency in adhering to it. It 
is natural to expect that, after laying it down, whenever he deviates 
from the received sense by rendering in the pluperfect tense, it will 
be from its authority. But what is the fact? At Gen. ii. 21. he 
renders ‘ he had inclosed,’ yet the verb is without the paschta. So 
at Gen. ii. 9. ‘ had brought forth ;’ ii. 25. ‘ had not shamed them- 
selves.’ In these, and numberless other instances, he not only runs 
counter to all authority in imposing a pluperfect sense, but does 
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so without the sanction of that very rule which he himself had framed 
for ascertaining it! 

We have mentioned already that, at Gen. ii. 25., he reads 
cron ‘ prudent,’ instead of ‘ naked,’ deriving it from a root 
which bears the sense of guile, craft, &c. Now at ch. iii. 7., 
occurs the cognate word oy in the plural, which he, consistently 
with his former translation, renders ‘ subtle,’ instead of the received 
sense ‘ naked.” But the same word recurs at v. 10. and 11.; and 
how does he there translate it? Will it be believed that he renders 
it ‘ imprudent,’ diametrically opposite to his sense of ‘ prudent’ at 
ch. ii. 25.! His version of v. 10. is, ‘ I feared because I was im- 
prudent’ (oy); of v.11., ‘ Who told thee that thou wast imprudent’ 
(ory)? Observe how this is brought about: ‘ the word (he says) 
has various significations, all partaking of the meaning of its root, 
to be subtle, crafty, guileful ; ina good sense, wise, prudent; thus, 
in a perverted sense, subtle or crafty in wickedness ; and thus, im- 
prudent, which is its true meaning.’ After such a specimen, we con- 
ceive that Mr. Bellamy can find no difficulty in proving the same 
word to mean black and white. But what, we ask, as before, can 
be certain in language, if such arbitrary meanings are to be assigned 
to words, contrary to every authority and to their established uses? 

At Gen. iii. 2., he renders xym pn ‘ some fruit of the tree.’ 
And, in his note on the passage, he says, in opposition to the re- 
ceived translation ‘ of the fruit,’ that ‘ » prefixed to "» fruit cannot 
be rendered by of. Whatever may be thought of the value of this 
edict, let us observe in what degree he acts consistently with it. 
Only four verses after, the very same word "5p occurs again; and 
how does he translate it? not ‘some fruit,’ which he declared to be 
the right translation at v.2.; but, agreeably to the received version, 
‘ of the fruit,’ the very rendering which he before pronounced inad- 
missible ! 

Gen. iii.7. His ingenious translation of this verse would furnish 
ample matter for observation. We shall confine ourselves to the 
first clause, ‘ Nevertheless the eyes of them both had been opened,’ 
instead of the received version ‘ and the eyes of them both were 
opened.’ In the first place, why is he not consistent with himself 
in rendering +» ‘ understandings’ as at v. 5.? As the expressions 
at v. 5. and at v. 7. are precisely similar, the translation which is 
proper for the one must be proper for the other. 2dly. He assigns 
no reason whatever for departing from the usual sense of the copu- 
lative 1, and rendering it ‘ nevertheless.’ 3dly, by translating the verb 
in the pluperfect tense, he makes the whole narrative completely 
unintelligible. At v. 5. the serpent says to the woman, ‘ God 
knoweth that on the day ye eat of the same, then your understand- 
ings shall be opened.’ Thus the consequence of their eating of the 
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tree of knowledge. was to be the opening of their understandings. 
The woman is induced to eat of the tree, and of course it is to be 
expected that the consequence mentioned before would immediately 
take place. But not so according to Mr. Bellamy’s improvements. 
He translates the words which follow, ‘ nevertheless, the eyes of 
them both had been opened.’ And he tells us, in his note, that their 
eyes (meaning their understandings) had been opened, long before, 
not that this was the effect of eating the forbidden fruit. So con- 
sistent would he make the Holy Scriptures! 

At ch. iii. 17., Mr. Bellamy ce: esa ‘ Cursed is the ground 
by thy transgression ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 
thy life. We have no objection to his substitution of the words 
‘ by thy transgression,’ for those of the received version, ‘ for thy 
sake,’ except that here is a needless departure from the original 
text, 7Way2 signifying literally, ‘ for thy sake,’ ‘ on thy account.’ 
But we have much to remark on his explanation of this pas- 
sage in his notes. He first tells us that ‘ the ground’ here men- 
tioned is ‘ the organized ground, Adam.’ 


‘ The organized ground called Adam was the ground that was cursed, 
and not the ground, which God had blessed with the principles of gene- 
ration to produce every thing necessary for the use of His creatures.’ 


Well then, we are to understand that the ground is not cursed, 
but Adam. Now for the words which follow, ‘ In sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it.’ J¢ manifestly refers to ‘ the ground,’ which, as we 
have just been told, means Adam, and the sentence is addressed to 
Adam: therefore the clause runs, ‘ In sorrow shalt thou (Adam) 
eat of it (Adam) all the days of thy life.’ We must really apolo- 
gize to our readers for laying such prodigies of absurdity before 
them—but we quote Mr. Bellamy fairly. In his note on the very 
next verse he says, 


‘ It is highly proper to observe here that a charge has been brought 
against this part of the sacred history, which is not true; viz. that God 
cursed Adam. But it is sufficiently evident that no such expression is 
found, even in the common version.’ 


What are we now to think? Who in his senses ever understood 
the meaning of the passage to be that God cursed Adam, before 
Mr. Bellamy broached this opinion? And yet, in the very next 
note after he had delivered this opinion, he contradicts himself and 
affirms the direct contrary to what he-had before advanced. It 
surely must be needless to extract any more of this writer’s mon- 
strous inconsistencies. We will however subjoin, 

ist. An instance of his extreme carelessness, to use the mildest 
term. At Gen. iii. 23. he translates motn mx tayd ‘ when he had 
transgressed on the ground,’ instead of the usual ‘ to till the ground.’ 

We 
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We say nothing of the form which he gives the clause, ‘ when 
he had,’ and come to his meaning of the word 127.‘ This word, 
with this construction, means to transgress. See Deut. xvii. 2. 
where the same word, both consonants and vowels, is rendered 
by the word transgressing.’ Now it so happens that the word at 
Deut. xvii. 2. is 7ay, not tay: thus he has confounded two words 
totally distinct, and in his sagacity given the one as authority for the 
new sense of the other! And this is the man who, by his superior 
acquaintance with the original, is to set aside the established ver- 
sion! 

Qdly. A proof of his not understanding the distinction be- 
tween the plainest parts of speech in Hebrew. . At Gen. vi. 16. 
on the words wn m¥2 mann mnp, rendered in the received ver- 
sion ‘ and the door of the ark shalt thou set in the side thereof,’ 
he remarks that our translators have rendered mown ‘ thereof.’ 
Now it so happens that own is the verb rendered ‘ shalt thou set,” 
and that it is 7 suffixed to 1¥2 which is rendered ‘ thereof.’ The 
case is precisely the same as if a person were to find the Latin 
words ‘ et portam arcz in latere ejus pones,’ translated, ‘ and the 
door of the ark thou shalt set in the side thereof ;’ and then, be- 
cause pones is the last word in the Latin, and ‘ thereof’ in the Eng- 
lish, were to remark (with due applause of his own sagacity) that 
pones is translated ‘ thereof’! 

In the midst of all this blundering, his intolerable arrogance is 
not the least striking: expressions of this kind continually occur— 
‘ Every intelligent reader will readily allow that, notwithstanding 
the concurring testimony of all these authorities, ancient and mo- 
dern, the translations I have given are perfectly right, and sanctioned 
by the Hebrew.’ (Reply, p. 29.)—Such self-sufficiency, resting on 
such grounds, we firmly believe to be without a parallel. 

We had almost forgotten to add any thing respecting Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s punctuation.* We content ourselves with repeating his 
words ‘ I have paid particular attention to the punctuation.’ (Introd. 
p- xi.) and subjoining one or two further specimens of the fruits of 
his labours. 


* Gen. iii. 15. Moreover I will put, enmity, between thee, and the 
woman ; also between thy posterity, and her posterity: he shall bruise 
thy head; and thou shalt bruise his heel. 

* Gen. iv. 10. Moreover he said, something thou hast done: the voice 
of the blood, of thy brother; crieth before me, from the ground.’ 


We here dismiss, for the present, Mr. Bellamy, his New transla- 





® Mr. Bellamy complains (Reply, p. 39.) that we misrepresented his punctuation 
in our last number. His complaint is perfectly unfounded: our printer put a full 
period at the end of each quotation that we made, which, we believe, is always done 

in such cases. . 
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tion, and his ‘ Reply.’ Whether we shall return to them again, 
and how soon, will depend on the occasion which we see for lay- 
ing before the public, more fully even than we have yet done, proofs 
of his utter incompetence to the task of a biblical translator. We 
pledge ourselves, at any time when it may be thought necessary, 
to produce ten, or twenty times as many instances of blunders and 
mistranslation equally gross and glaring. 

Mr. Bellamy speaks, we observe, (Reply, p. 47.) of ‘ testimonials 
of decided approbation’ received from many of ‘ our learned clergy,’ 
and of ‘ the warm approbation of the public ;’ but unfortunately he 
forgets to mention in what manner, and from what individuals this 
approbation has been received. He forgets equally to mention, 
what he knows, perhaps, a little better, how much decided repro- 
bation of his work has been expressed, and from what quarters.— 
As far as relates to ourselves, he may depend on one thing ; which 
is, that, as long as we find him, or any one else, acting on a system 
which must tend to degrade the Holy Bible in public estimation, 
so long we shall feel it our duty to use our utmost exertions to 
maintain inviolate its sacred truths. 


—_———— 








Art. XII.—1. Abrégé des Mémoires ou Journal du Marquis de 


Dangeau, avec des Notes mag et Critiques, et un Abrégé 


del Histoire dela Régence. Par Mad. de Genlis. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1817. 

@. Essai sur [ Etablissement Monarchique de Louis XIV. précédé 
de Nouveaux Mémoires de Dangeau, avec des Notes Auto- 
graphes curieuses et anecdotiques ajoutées a ces Mémoires par 
un Courtisan de la méme Epoque. Par Edouard Pierre Lé- 
montey. Paris. 1818. 8vo. pp. 484. 

MEMOIRS may, we think, be called the most instructive of 

the amusing and the most amusing of the instructive depart- 
ments of literature: they combine individual characters and feelings 
with public transactions—dignifying the levity of private anecdotes, 
and enlivening the gravity of historical events. 

The whole of the seventeenth century is rich in memoirs; it 
was then a kind of fashion to keep a journal, and it was, we think, 
a happy fashion for posterity—we should else know but little of 
what passed during that interesting period. We have not received 
from our immediate ancestors much of this species of information, 
and we apprehend our posterity will be still less indebted to us. 
The incentives to memoir-writing are greatly diminished by the 
number of newspapers which have of late inundated Europe : 
the regularity with which they relate all public events, and the 
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minute and often indelicate accuracy with which they record the 
lighter topics of curiosity, leave too little unsaid to repay the dili- 
gence of a private journalist; and the curious, instead of writing 
the memoirs of their own time, now content themselves with filing 
and preserving the Morning Post. It is true that these diurnal 
records are always hasty, often inaccurate ; and that they therefore 
supply very ill, or rather not at all, the place of authentic and well- 
founded memoirs ; but they nevertheless anticipate so much of what 
the private collector of anecdotes would have to relate, that he is 
discouraged from the task altogether. Nor can we believe that the 
publicity which state-papers now so generally, and sometimes so 
strangely, receive, tends—as much as would at first sight appear— 
to supersede the assistance of authentic memoirs ; because it has a 
natural tendency to indispose statesmen from placing on secord all 
the real grounds of their proceedings :—they are obliged to consider 
not so much what is forcible in expression, cogent in argument, or 
accurate in fact, as what is fit to be published; and accordingly 
diplomatic papers have been growing, for the last thirty years, drier 
and drier. We see that the greatest affairs of our own day are 
transacted in personal conferences; and of the motives of many of 
the most important events it is to be feared that no recorded expla- 
nation will survive: (we hold for nothing the unofficial and inten- 
tionally-meagre protocols of conferences.) Nor can we hope that 
the private papers of ministers of state, occupied as they are with 
public duties, will furnish many instances of historical memoirs ; 
and, however paradoxical it may seem, we see some reason to ap- 
prehend that this ‘ writing, printing, and publishing age of ours’ 
will leave behind it as few materials for political history, and fewer 
for the history of manners than any of its predecessors since the re- 
vival of learning. 

The Memoirs of the Marquis of Dangeau, which have led us 
to these observations, are curious, and certainly include a great deal 
of valuable information ; although we are not disposed to rate them 
so highly in this point of view as either of the editors. Before 
we begin our examination of them, we shall lay before the reader 
some account of their author, which Madame de Genlis has done 
too scantily, and M. Lémontey not at all. 

Pierre de Courcillon, Marquis of Dangeau, was born in 1638, and 
was about a year younger than Louis X1V.; his family was protest- 
ant, but he himself early in life became a Roman Catholic: he 
served, as all French gentlemen then did, in the army, and served with 
distinction. In 1665 he was made Colonel of the king’s own regi- 
ment, which, however, he, some years after, resigned, to attach him- 
self to the personal service of his master : he was employed by him 
im several negociations, one in England for the second 2 of 
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James Duke of York with Mary of Modena ; he was governor of 
the province of Touraine ; first ‘ Menin’ to the first Dauphin ; 
Chevalier d’Honneur to two dauphines successively, Counsellor of 
State, a Knight of the St. Esprit, and Grand Master of the Order 
of St. Lazare—* He had,’ says Fontenelle, ‘ a very agreeable coun- 
tenance, and a large share of natural talents, even to the writing 
very agreeable verses.’—He succeeded Scuderi as a member of the 
French Academy, but is better known to the literary world as 
the patron of Boileau, who addressed to him the celebrated satire 
on Nobility. ‘The sour and inaccurate St. Simon sneers a little at 
Daugeau’s family; but, if its honours were not well vouched from 
other sources, it would be sufficient to substantiate them, that a 
writer of the nice taste and admirable good sense of Boileau se- 
lected him from all the grandees of France, for the apostrophe 
with which his poem opens— 
* La noblesse, Dangeau, n’est pas une chimére 

Quand, sous létroite loi d’une vertu sévére, 

Un homme issu d’un sang fecond en demi-dieux, 

Suit, comme toi, la trace od marchoient ses aieux.’ 

St. Simon, who seems to have loved a calumny even better than 

a joke, and both far beyond truth, represents Dangeau as ridicu- 
Jously vain and self-important. That Dangeau was vain and con- 
sequential in his manner we can easily believe. It was the fashion 
of the time. The example of the king infected and inflated all 
his courtiers, and M. de Montausier and one or two other originals 
are quoted with wonder in all the memoirs of the time, as exempt 
from this general bombast—exceptions so rare as to prove the ge- 
neral character of the court, and’to render venial the airs of Dan- 
geau. ' 
Dangeau’s chief vanity, however, was of an inoffensive and ami- 
able kind; he was vain of his wife and her family.—She was of the 
family of Lowenstein,* and was, by one of those German alliances 
called a left-handed marriage, nearly allied to the house of Bavaria, 
te which the Dauphine belonged, and on the strength of this affinity, 
Mademoiselle de Lowenstein signed herself, as Madame de Sé- 
vigné informs us, Sophie de Baviere. ‘The dignity, however, of the 
Dauphine was mortally wounded by such pretension. Mademoi- 
selle de Lowenstein was obliged to retract her claim and cancel her 
unlucky signature ;+ and on no other condition could Louis XIV. 








* The French always blunder in foreign names ; Dangeau calls his wife before their 
marriage, Levestein. St. Simon’s orthography is more correct. 

+ Madame de Caylus, a great friend of Dangeau’s, says, that the Dauphine was con- 
vinced of her error, and that the signature was not altered ; a mistake, probably wilful, 
which the Genevese editor corrects by explaining the meszotermine by which the king 
appeased the contending parties, namely, that the signature ‘ Sophie de Bavicre Lowen- 
stein’ was changed into ‘ Sophie Lowenstein de Baviere’! 
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re-establish peace in his court, which he goodnaturedly had in- 
terfered to effect. 

Madame de Dangeau, however, was worthy of any rank ; and her 
graces and virtues are remembered when so many of her cousins of 
Bavaria are forgotten. ‘Trivial as the event may be which gives 
rise to such reflexions, we ruminate with awe on the instability of 
human affairs and the vanity of human pride, when we see one 
princess of Bavaria so haughtily abjuring all relationship with So- 
phie de Lowenstein, and another degraded into the step-daughter 
of Mary Joseph Rose Beauharnois, alias Joséphine Buonaparte. 

* Sophie de Lowenstein, —says St. Simon, (whose bile evaporates in 
describing her,)—‘ was beautiful as the day, formed like a nymph, with 
all the graces of the mind and body. Her mind was not indeed of 
a superior order, but it was the perfection of good sense; and her moral 
character was above all imputation. Her birth, her virtues, her beauty, 
her marriage, (more to the king's taste than her own, but in which she 
conducted herself like an angel); the rank of her uncle* and the station 
of her husband—all conduced to select her for the favourite of the court, 
and the selection was approved by every one.’—St. Simon, vol. ix. p. 19. 
Madame de Sévigné, too, in relating (which she does, as she her- 
self gaily confesses, rather maliciously) the affront of the Dauphine’s 
refusal to recognize Madame de Dangeau, exclaims, ‘ Dangeau 
jouit a longs traits du plaisir d’avoir épousé la plus belle, la plus 
jolie, la plus jeune, la oe délicate, la plus nymphe de la cour.'— 
Let. du $ Av. 1687. And Madame de Caylus, in her Souvenirs, 
expatiates with affection on the ‘ haute naissance, figure charmante 
et vertu si rare de Mademoiselle de Lowenstein,’ to which she 
adds, that her ‘ taillede nymphe’ was very much set off by a flame- 
coloured ribbon which she wore (as men wear the ribbons of 
orders) because she was a canonesse of some German chapter. 

But however Dangeau may have been mortified at not being 
acknowledged by the electoral house; however proud le may 
have been of his wife, and however he may have aped (as St. Si- 
mon delights to tell us) his royal master in the ceremonies of the 
order of St. Lazare, he is undoubtedly the most modest of all 
writers of Mémoires. 

Throughout the whole of his voluminous work, not a trace of 
personal vanity or self-sufficiency is to be found; his own name is 
rarely mentioned, Madame de Dangeau’s scarcely more frequently ; 
neither, except when the fact absolutely requires it, and then in the 
slightest, and most unobtrusive manner. Considering their stations, 
there is scarcely a page in which they might not have figured with 
splendour and propriety ; and the greatest fault we have to find with 
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Dangeau, is the tone of indifference in which he always mentions 
himself and his amiable wife ; it serves however to excuse his cold- 
ness on other occasions, when we should have been indignant at his 
apparent want of feeling. 

St. Simon finally accuses him of ‘ fadeur,’ or insipidity :—from 
the caustic pen of St. Simon this is praise—for, as he admits that 
Dangeau possessed ‘ good sense, knowledge of the world, a faculty 
of writing verses, and a kind of wit,’ we may be satisfied that the 
quality which St. Simon considered as insipidity was really good 
nature—a quality which his acrid spirit must have despised. As 
the three foregoing topics were the only ones of blame which the 
gay malice of Madame de Sévigné and the gloomy severity of St. 
Simon could find, we may safely believe the rest of their character 
of Dangeau,—confirmed by the unanimous voice of all his con- 
temporaries—that to his good sense he added good conduct and 

ure morals, agreeableness in society, accurate probity and nice 

onour: and the internal evidence of his Journal gives us (as Ma- 
dame de Genlis justly remarks) the most entire confidence in his 
veracity and in the accuracy of every event he relates, and almost 
of every word he writes. 

The greatest defect in his character was what his contemporaries 
considered as one of his greatest merits—he played extremely deep, 
extremely well, and with great success :—a success, owing altoge- 
ther, as we are told, ‘ to his extraordinary powers of calculation, 
which enabled him,’ says Grouvelle, ‘ to form the most scientific 
combinations without appearing to think about it;’ and Fontenelle, 
in the éloge pronounced upon him in the Academy, celebrates this 
power of his mind, and gives a remarkable instance of it. 

* He asked some favour of the king, which Louis promised, on condi- 
tion that, during the game which they were about to play, Dangeau 
should compose one hundred verses—exactly one hundred, not one 
more or less. After the game, at which he appeared as little occupied 
as usual, he repeated the hundred verses ; he had made them, counted 
them and arranged them in his memory, and these three efforts of the 
mind had not been disturbed by the hurry of play.’ 

Madame de Genlis very shrewdly suggests that, as the king had 
not bargained that the verses should be good, Dangeau, instead of 
these three mental operations, contented himself with extemporising 
the hundred verses after the game was over; which would not 
be very difficult to a professed versitier: but if—as St. Simon tells 
the story, and as seems to agree with the fashion of the times 
—it was a set of ‘ bouts-rimés des plus sauvages,’ which Louis 
gave to be filled up, it would add to the difficulties already stated, 
and suppose a prodigious readiness in the poet. 

Dangeau 
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Dangeau was so remarkable for his skill at play, that Madame 
de Sévigné relates, that one of her amusements when she went to 
court was to admire Dangeau at the card table. Our readers will 
not be sorry to see the passage, which is characteristic, not only of 
Dangeau, but of the French court at that period. It is to be found 
in her letter of the 29th July, 1676, giving her daughter an account 
of A pay aT VERSAILLES.—We lament that our translation will 
afford our English readers but a very imperfect notion of the 
charms of the style of this extraordinary woman, who is as unrival- 
led in her own department of literature as Shakspeare and Moliére 
are in theirs. 

* 29th July, 1676. 

* I went on Saturday with Villars to Wersailles. I need not tell you of 
the Queen’s toilette, the mass, the dinner—you know it all; but at 
three o’clock the king rose from table, and he, the Queen, Monsieur, 
Madame, Mademoiselle, all the princes and princesses, Madame de 
Montespan, all her suite, all the courtiers, all the ladies—in short, what 
we call the Court of France—were assembled in that beautiful apart- 
ment which you know. It is divinely furnished—every thing is magnifi- 
cent—one does not know what it is to be too hot—we walk about here 
and there, and are not incommoded any where :—at last a table of re- 
versi* gives a form to the crowd, and a place to every one. The king 
is next to Madame de Montespan, who deals: the Duke of Orleans, the 
Queen, and Madame de Soubise; Dangeau and Co.; Langée and Co.; 
—a thousand louis are poured out on the cloth—there are no other 
counters. I saw Dangeau play !—what fools we all are compared to 
him—he minds nothing but his business, and wins when every one else 
loses :—he neglects nothing—takes advantage of every thing—is never 
absent—in a word, his skill defies fortune, and accordingly 200,000 
francs in ten days, 100,000 crowns in a fortnight, all go to his receipt- 


* He was so good as to say that I was a partner in his play, by which 
I got a very convenient and agreeable place. I saluted the king in the 
way you taught me, which he returned as if I had been young and hand- 
some—I received a thousand compliments—you know what it is to have 
a word from every body! This agreeable confusion without confusion 
lasts from three o’clock till six. If a courier arrives, the king retires for 
@ moment to read his letters, and returns immediately. There is always 
some music going on, which has a very good effect; the king listens to 
the music, and chats with the ladies about him. At last, at six o'clock, 
they stop playing—they have no trouble in settling their reckonings— 
there are no counters—the lowest pools are five, six, seven hundred 
Louis—the great ones a thousand, or twelve hundred—they put in five 
each at first—that makes one hundred, and the dealer puts in ten more 





* A kind of game long since out of fashion, and now almost forgotten ; it seems to have 
been a compound of Loo and Commerce—the Quinola or Pam was the knave of hearts. 
—then 
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—then they give four Louis each to whoever has Quinola—some pass, 
others play, but when you play without winning the pool, you must put 
in sixteen to teach you how to play rashly : they talk all together, and 
for ever, and of every thing.—‘* How many hearts ?”—“ Two !’—“ I 
have three !”—“ I have one !”—“ I have four !”—“ He has only three !” 
—and Dangeau—delighted with all this prattle—turns up the trump, 
makes his calculations, sees whom he has against him—in short—in short, 
I was glad to see such an excess of skill. He it is, who really knows 
“ Je dessous des cartes.” 

“‘ At ten o'clock they get into their carriages ; the King, Madame de 
Montespan, the Duke of Orleans, and Madame de Thianges, and the good 
Heudicourt on the dickey, that is, as if one were in the upper gallery. 
You know how these calashes are made. The Queen was in another 
with the princesses; and then every body else, grouped as they liked. 
Then they go on the water in gondolas, with music—they return at ten 
—the play is ready—it is over : twelve strikes—supper is brought in, 
and so passes Saturday.” 

This lively picture of such frightful gambling, of the adulterous 
triumph of Madame de Montespan, and of the humiliating part to 
which the Queen was condemned, will induce our readers to concur 
with Madame de Sévigné, who, amused as she had been by the 
scene she has described, calls it nevertheless, with her usual pure 
taste aud good judgment, ‘ ?iniqua corte.’ 

The Marquis of Dangeau began his Journal in the year 1684, 
and continued with extraordinary perseverance to record from 
day to day whatever appeared worthy of his notice down to 1720; 
there seem to have been but two intervals, one in 1709, on ac- 
count of the illness of his only son, wounded at Malplaquet; the 
other in 1712, on the death of the younger Dauphine—an amiable 
young princess, whose fate cast a gloom over France, not unlike 

‘ That which of late o’er pale Britannia pass’d.’ 

His notes are extremely succinct, not to say dry, and relate to 
all subjects, the most trifling as well as the most important, and 
preferably perhaps to the former. Our readers will judge of the 
extent of the original manuscript, when we inform him that Mad. 
de Genlis’ abridgment coutains fifteen hundred octavo pages, and 
that M. Lémontey has added above three hundred pages more. 
Such an immense mass has for a century past deterred every printer 
from undertaking its publication ; and though it was known to exist, 
aud though the curious throughout Europe were anxious about it, 
it would never probably have seen the light but for the inclination 
of Madame de Genlis towards the history of Louis XIV., which 
induced her to wind through this labyrinth, and to select for publi- 
cation such articles as appeared to her the most interesting. 

Those who read merely for amusement will consider, we fear, 
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this eternal chronicle of small facts and proper names as insuffer- 
ably tedious: but those who have a taste for this kind of writing, 
and some previous knowledge of the personages to whom it re- 
lates, will be pleased at meeting so many of their old friends, and 
amused with the transactions, great and small, which Dangeau re- 
cords of them ; while those who look still deeper into the work will 
find a great deal of chronological and some historical information, 
with many important views of the manners and morals of the age, 
of the character of the sovereign and his ministers, and of the secret 
springs and personal motives of many considerable events. 

But this collection is, above all, rich in matters of court etiquette. 
It is indeed a text-book of this kind of learning ; and if the present 
king of France were not so much of a philosophe, and so willing to 
forget all the forms and feelings of the ancient monarchy, we should 
be inclined to felicitate him on the recovery of a work as important 
to the re-establishment of courtly regulations, as the finding the 
Justinian Pandects was to the revival of the Roman law. We 
suspect that it was in the search of matter for her Dictionnaire 
des Etiquettes that Madame de Genlis became acquainted with 
Dangeau ; she has in that work large obligations to him, which 
she has now repaid by generously bringing him forward in his own 
character. 

Dangeau’s punctilious anxiety about etiquette was so great as not 
to confine itself to Versailles; he was not indifferent to the pro- 
ceedings of the English court, where the easy negligence of Charles 
the Second and the unbending ceremony of James alike called 
forth his animadversions. 

* We learn that the King of England (James II.) received the Ma- 
réchal de Lorges (the French ambassador) covered and sitting ; the Jate 
king, his brother, was not used so to receive the ministers of France, or 
even of other kings; this exception has surprized us by its novelty, 
though, strictly speaking, it may be right. The late king was so little 
inclined to any kind of ceremony that when M. de Vaudémont went to 
the English court, and wanted to stipulate that (being a grandee of Spain) 
he should cover himself at his audience, Charles replied to those who 
spoke to him about it—* Let him cover himself if he will, provided he 
does not force me to do so too.” The present king has also regulated 
that ambassadors and foreign ministers should hereafter only speak to 
him at formal audiences; this is also a great change, for the king, his 
brother, gave audience at all hours and every where, and most frequently 
at his mistresses, and without any preparation.— March 20th, 1685.’ 

James was right in this point of etiquette, and he imitated the 
example set him (as we see in Bassompierre’s account of his own 
embassy) by his father; it was also the custom of the court of 
France: and Dangeau’s surprize therefore only shows the arro- 
gant pretensions which that court was inclined to advance of being 
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treated with more respect than it paid. Charles's answer to the 
Prince de Vaudémont reminds us of his pleasant rebuke to Penn 
the Quaker, who not only persisted in wearing his own hat in the 
sovereign’s presence, but condescendingly invited the king to put 
on his: ‘ No, Friend Penn,’ said the good-humoured monarch, ‘ it 
is the custom that only one person should be covered here.’ 

When James, expelled at the Revolution, arrives in France, 
Dangeau’s chief concern in the affair is the several questions of 
precedency and etiquette to which the presence of the two kings 
and the generosity of Louis give occasion. It is strange, and shews 
the costive style in which Dangeau writes, that this generosity—one 
of the noblest traits of Louis’s history—does not draw a single word 
of admiration or applause from the phlegmatic chronicler : he even 
relates—without any remark, and as coldly as he does the morning 
or evening compliments—the fine expression with which Louis 
took leave of James, when setting out to attempt the recovery of 
his kingdom. ‘ The best wish I can make for you, Sir, is that I 
may never see you again; if however fortune should oblige you to 
return, you will still find me what you have already found me.— 
@5th Feb. 1689.’ 

We have heard that when the Prince Regent was taking leave 
of the present French king, at Dover, His Royal Highness ad- 
dressed him im these words of Louis XIV.—a well-timed compli- 
ment, which, besides its obvious import, had the merit of reminding 
his Majesty of the generosity of his great ancestor, and of a king of 
France’s having paid, to an unfortunate sovereign, the same atten- 
tions which, under happier auspices, he himself now received. 

Of two of Charles iI’s sons, Dangeau gives us anecdotes, of 
which we, at least, were before ignorant. 

‘The Duke of St. Albans, son of the king of England, and of Miss 
Gouin (Gwynn), an actress, was presented to the king; the Queen 
Dowager gave him a pension-of 2,000 pieces, without which he could 
hot subsist.’—Nouv. Mém. May 8th, 1681. 

It was but the year before that he was created a Duke, and ap- 

inted to some very lucrative offices. James (less generous than 

Queen Dowager, to whom the very existence of the young 
duke was an insult) had, it would seem, resumed all these grants. 
We are now the less surprized at reading that the Duke of St. 
Albans was abroad at the time of the Revolution, and that his regi- 
ment, with his lieutenant-colonel at its head, was one of the first 
that went over to the Prince of Orange. 

* The king was pleased to assist at the abjuration of the Duke of 
Richmond. 

* Note. This conversion (to popery) did not last long. The Duke we 

tur: 
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turned to England after the Revolution of 1688, reconciled himself 
with the Church of England,’ &c.— Nouv. Mém. Oct. 25th, 1685. 

‘ The Duchess of Portsmouth, to whom the king gave a pension of 
12,000 livres six months ago, has requested the king to convey it, with 
some addition, to her son, the Duke of Richmond. The king consented, 
and grauted 8,000 in addition, so that he has now 20,000 livres.’ — Nouv. 
Mém. Dec. 13th, 1690. 


The Duke of Richmond was, at this time, only fifteen years of 
age, and it does but little credit to James that he drove into want, 
exile, and the temptations incident to both, the children of so in- 
dulgent a brother as Charles; it ill accords also with the promises 
of protection and friendship, which, the day after Charles’s death, 
he voluntarily proffered to the Duchess of Portsmouth and her 
children ; as we see in Barillon’s letters, in the Appendix to Mr. 
Fox’s History.—In the same place will be found an important ex- 
planation of the following passage— 

‘ The courier of Barillon (the French ambassador) said that the king 
(Charles) had died a Catholic, and had confessed and received the Com- 
munion from the hands of a priest, who had saved his life in a battle he 
had lost against Cromwell. But Barillon does not mention it, and would not 
have forgotten it ; and when we told the King in the evening what the cow 
rier had said, he answered, that all he knew on that subject was, that the 
English bishops had pressed the King to receive the Sacranent, that he had 
refused them, and that they did not dare pressing farther, for fear he should 
make a more open declaration.*—19th Feb. 1685. 

Barillon, as appears in his original dispatch, published by Mr. 
Fox, did not forget it—He relates the fact in the most curious 
detail, and substantially as Bishop Burnet does: Barillon might 
well say that ‘ he supposed the secret would not be long kept,’ when 
it appears that his own courier was so well informed. Louis, how- 
ever, in his reply, promises not to divulge his ambassador’s account 
of the transaction; and it appears from this passage in Dangeau, 
that he kept his word.— But James was eager to promulgate the 
glad tidings of his brother’s salvation, and took anxious pains to 
have his apostasy published: his eagerness however on this point 
(which defeated the caution of Barillon and Louis) excites some 
doubts in our mind, and we are almost inclined to think that the 
bigotry of James may have exaggerated into a reconciliation with 
a Church of Rome, Charles’s indifference to the Church of Eng- 

d. 


The sincerity of the conversion of James himself has never been 
doubted, but Dangeau gives us a minute and pitiable instance of 





* The words in italic are omitted by Madame de Genlis—we shall observe upon this 
by and bye. ‘ 
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it. Immediately on his arrival in Paris after his escape from Lon- 
don— 


‘ The king of England went to the convent of the Great Carmelites 
to see Mother Agnes; he wished particularly to see Mother Agnes, be- 
cause she was the first person who spoke to him of changing his religion. 
- practises his devotions at the convent of the Jesuits !—Jan. 17th, 
1689.’ 

At such a moment, to thunk the poor nun, who had persuaded 
him to the steps for which he was then suffering, is surely the most 
extraordinary proof of humility and sincerity. 

We were not aware of the following attention from King Wil- 
liam to James, and are pleased to know it. 


‘The Prince of Orange has sent the king of England his carriages, 
his horses, all his sporting equipages, and his plate.— Feb. 9th, 1689.’ 

The terror which William had struck into France is well pic- 
tured by a trifling incident. 

* Bonfires were made all through Paris at the news of the death of 
the Prince of Orange, which, however, the king did not approve. But 
the magistrates could not restrain the people. 

* Note. They were not satisfied with bonfires: tables were spread 
in the streets, and the passengers were invited to drink, which it was not 
safe to refuse todo. People in their carriages, and even the first no- 
bility, submitted, like the rest, to this folly, which became a fancy, 
with which the Prince of Orange, though piqued, was still more flat- 
tered: the police had great difficulty in putting an end to it.,—Nowo. 
Mém. Aug. 2d, 1690. 

The following* passage on the subject of royal mourning is 
worth observing. ‘ The kings of France mourn in violet—the king 
of England also mourns in violet, because he still claims to be 
king of France. It startles us thus to see two kings of France.’ 
We confess we are pleased with the spirit which induced. James to 
assert (in such circumstances) this etiquette, and no less so with the 
magnanimity with which Louis conceded to his unhappy guest, 
what, Dangeau says, on another but similar occasion, ‘il aurait eu 
de la peine a passer 4 un souverain heureux.’ 

We may here observe, that, if the history of this etiquette be cor- 
rect, (as we believe it to be,)those persons who, on a late melancholy 
occasion, stated that our sovereign ought to mourn in violet, or 
purple, are m an error. When the title and arms of France were 
relinquished in 1801, the reason for the coloured mourning also 
ceased, and the king of Englund should thenceforward mourn, like 





* We have mislaid our reference, and there are so many details on the subject of 
court mournings that we have not been able to find the particular passage again; but 
eur quotation contains the substance of it. 
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an Englishman, in black : besides, it appears, from another pas- 
sage in Dangeau, 25th Dec. 1686, that even the kings of France 
wore black for the loss of persons of their own family, and that 
violet was only a mere court or ceremonious mourning. 

Our readers will forgive us for extracting the account of the end 
of James’s life, and of the generous and impolitic conduct of Louis 
in acknowledging his son. 


‘The king went at two o'clock to St. Germain’s, to see the King of 
England, who had expressed a wish to see him before his death. 

* He found the King of England better, but it is thought he cannot go 
on much longer. He (James) spoke to the Prince of Wales, his son, 
with equal piety and firmness, telling him that “‘ however splendid a 
crown appeared, the time is sure to come when it is a matter of perfect 
indifference ; that nothing is worth loving but God, or desiring except 
eternity; he exhorted him never to forget his duty to his mother, and 
his attachment and gratitude to the King of France, from whom he had 
received so many favours.” 

* He wishes to be buried in the church of St. Germain’s, without 
any ceremony, and like one of the poor of the parish.’— Monday, 
Sept. 5th, 1701. 

‘ The king of England yesterday requested the king to consent that 
he should be buried in the parish church of St. Germain, without any 
monument, and with only these words for his epitaph, 

“ Here lies James the Second, King of England.” 
fouv. Mém. Sept. 6th, 1701.’ 

‘ The king went again to St. Germain’s at two o’clock—he im- 
mediately saw the King of England, who, when they told him the 
king was there, opened his eyes for a moment and closed them imme- 
diately again. The king told him that he had come to see him to tran- 
quillize his mind on the subject of the Prince of Wales, and that he 
would acknowledge him King of England and Scotland. 

‘ The king then went to the Queen of England, to whom he made the 
same promise, and proposed to call in the Prince of Wales, to acquaint 
him with a secret so important to him. He was called in, and the 
king spoke to him with a kindness that seemed to go to his heart. 
When the prince came out of the queen’s room, Lord Perth, his yo- 
vernor, asked him why he had been sent for. He answered that it was 
asecret which he was bound to keep. He then sat down to a table 
and began to write ;—Lord Perth again inquired what he was writing. 
I am writing, he replied, all that the King of France said to me, in 
order that I may read it every day, and never during my whole life for- 
get it. 

‘ When the king declared to the King of England that he would ac- 
knowledge the Prince of Wales King, all the English who were in the 
apartment fell on their knees, and cried God save the King! The 
Queen (of England) is so touched with this great action, that she can 
speak of nothing but her gratitude—but her sorrow for the situation of 
the king her husband embitters all her joy. : 

HuS3 ‘At 
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* At his return from St. Germain’s, the King declared what he had 
just done for the Prince of Wales. The Pope's nuncio remains at St. 
Germain’s, and as soon as the old King dies, he will recognize the 
Prince as king. —Tuesday, 13th September, 1701. 

‘ The poor King of England sent early this morning for the Prince 
of Wales, and said to him, “ Come near me, my child, I have not seen 
you since the King of France has made you king; never forget the 
obligations which you and we owe to him, and remember that God 
and religion are to be preferred to all temporal advantages :” he then 
fell back into an insensibility, from which no remedy could recover 
him ; whenever he has an interval, he talks with a degree of piety and 
reason which edify all who hear him ; indeed, it seems that he speaks with 
more sense than before his illness.—W ednesday, 15th Sept. 1701. 

‘ The King of England is still worse than he was yesterday, and it 
is not thought that he can out-live the day. The king (of France) sent 
Degranges, master of the ceremonies, to prevent any ceremony ; the 
body will be deposited at the English Benedictine Convent, and as soon 
as he is dead, the queen will go to Chaillot.— Thursday, 15th Sept.170}. 

‘ The King of England died at St. Germain’s at three o'clock ; he 
has always desired, from a sentiment of piety, to die of a Friday.— 
Friday, 16th September, 1701. 

‘ The king, on going abroad, went to St. Germain’s to visit the new 
King of England, James the Third; he did not stay long with him, and 
then went to visit the Queen his mother. 

‘ All the foreign ministers came as usual to the king’s levee, except 
the English ambassador, who affects to be angry at the king’s recognition 
of King James the Third. There is, however, nothing in that contrary 
to the treaty of Ryswick ; there are even examples of two kings of the 
same country recognized at the same time; King Casimir, whom we have 
seen die in Paris, was, before he was King of Poland, recognized as 
King of Sweden, though there was another king on the throne, with 
whom even, we were in alliance.—Thursday, 20th September, 1701. 

* King William was at dinner at Loo when he heard of the death of 
James, and that the king had recognized the Prince of Wales: he pulled 
down his hat in anger, and did not open his mouth. They add, that it 
is thought he will immediately recall his ambassador.— Thursday, 29th 
October, 1701.’ 


The two following extracts are worth quoting, the first as a 
pleasant instance of credulity and ignorance—the second as a me- 
lancholy and almost Theban example of fratricide. 


* A ship is armved at La Rochelle from Canada with accounts that 
our colonies are in want of speedy succours. The Bishop of Quebec 
has sent missionaries into parts which have been hitherto considered as 
imaginary. He reports that he has discovered a people, whose hair, 
both of the head and body, is like the plumage of parrots ; and another 
of which all the men are hump-backed and the women all lame.— 
Sept. 17th, 1690. 

‘ There has been, within these few days, a shocking duel at St. Ger- 
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main’s. Two Englishmen, brothers of the Earl of Salisbury, quarrelled, 
fought, and severely wounded each other :—after the duel, they were 
reconciled, mutually asked forgiveness, sent for a priest and abjured the 
protestant religion in which they had been brought up ;--the eldest, 
who is but nineteen years old, is since dead of his wounds, the younger 
is still very ill of his, and only waits his recovery to throw himself into 
the monastery of La Trappe.— March 28th, 1691.’ 


These brothers were Thomas and Edward Cecil, sons of " 
third Earl of Salisbury: the unhappy survivor did not, it would 
seem, retire to La Trappe, as he was himself murdered shortly after 
in Rome. 

Our readers will easily judge, from the specimens we have given, 
that these Memoirs contain the most ample illustration of the 
personal character of Louis XIV.; and it is indeed to this circum- 
stance that we are chiefly indebted for the first of these works, and 
altogether indebted for the second. Madame de Geulis thinks that 
this minute history of the life of the monarch does him honour, 
she has accordingly published it with eulogistic commentaries and 
notes ; and we own that we meet, with pleasure, a great number 
of anecdotes like the following, which are creditable to the justice 
and good nature of Louis, to whose cliaracter, in these points, it 
seems that justice is not generally done. 


* After the council the king called the good old Montchevreuil into 
his closet, and said every thing that was kind and the most proper to 
alleviate his sorrow for the loss of his wife. He concluded by saying, 
“ Don’t look upon me as your master or your benefactor, but as your 
best friend, and in that character consult me upon all that can interest 
you or your family.”—3 lst Oct. 1699. 

‘ The king transacted business with M. de Pontchartrain this evening 
as usual, and he made a promotion in the gallies.—Only one gally was 
vacant, and M. de Pontchartrain in enumerating to the king those offi- 
cers who might be selected for this appointment, dwelt upon the name 
of the Chevalier de Froulé. The king said to him, “ I perceive that you 
interest yourself for M. de Froulé, and he deserves it; but there are 
others older than he who deserve it as well—thev have no interest, 
and I am, therefore, bound to take care of them ;” and he gave the 
place to the next in seniority—15th Dec. 1699.’ 

‘ The play is at a prodigious rate,—the king having heard that the 
servant who keeps the accounts of the play had paid out of his own 
pocket, a mistake which had been discovered in the counters, sent for 
him, praised his conduct, and repaid him his money.—12¢h June, 1698. 

‘ The Marquis De Coigny died on Sunday morning after a tedious ill- 
ness—he had no place, but the king allowed him a pension, and during 
his very long illness the king had the charity to send him assistance in 
secret.—Ist Dec. 1699. 

‘This morning in council, the king condemned himself in a law-suit 
which he had with the Prince of Carignan; the sum in question was 
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as much as 200,000 livres: the matter was not without difficulty, but in 
all doubtful cases the king generally decides against himself.—28th 
December, 1699.’ 

M. Lémontey, on the other hand, evidently belongs to the revo- 
lutionary or Buonapartean school, which took or made occasions to 
depreciate the character of Louis even while the Usurper was, like 
the frog in the fable, bursting himself to imitate his magnificence : 
and, as Lémontey saw in Dangeau but too many topics of accusation 
against Louis, he has diligently extracted every thing of that nature 
which Madame de Genlis had omitted, and appended to it a dis- 
sertation on the administration of that monarch, which he need 
hardly have told us was written ‘ at a period when his family ap- 
peared exiled from his throne for ever.’ M. Lémontey mentions 
this fact as a guarantee for his impartiality; but we own that we see 
it in quite another light; and we think that those who read this 
tedious dissertation, will agree that the spirit of the production is 
perfectly consistent with its date. We do not, however, intend to 
enter here into the litigated question of the character of Louis; as 
we shall probably have occasion very soon to bring that discussion 
distinctly before our readers. At present we must confine ourselves 
to Dangeau and his editors. 

We are sorry, sincerely sorry, to be obliged to charge Madame 
de Genlis with at least as much unfairness in the pursuit of her 
panegyric, as M. Lémontey has exhibited in his dissertation, and 
with this serious aggravation, that Lémontey only misrepresents and 
mistates in his own character, while Madame de Genlis commits 
her offences under the name of Dangeau. 

Madame de Genlis pledges herself that she read over every syl- 
lable of this vast collection, and that she re-read all the memoirs of 
the time to enable her to explain obscurities, and avoid tautologies, 
and she adds—‘ I am certain of not having omitted, in my abridg- 
ment, one line of the original which can be regretted.’— Dis. Préd. 
p-32. Now upon this we have to say—first, that Madame de Genlis 
has re-read all the Memoirs to little purpose, or at least with little 
benefit to us; for her explanations are scanty and trite, and the 
natural dryness of Dangeau’s narrative is made still more so by the 
absence of notes which should convey some of that information 
which is only to be found in contemporaneous memoirs. We 
have ourselves read a good deal in this line of French literature, and 
yet we own that we should have been very grateful to Madame de 
Genlis if she had occasionally assisted our memory with such illus- 
trations as her recent and purposed perusal of the Memoirs must 
have afforded. This, however, is but a minor cause of complaint— 
the two next are more serious,—Notwithstanding her pledge that 
she had not omitted one interesting line of the original, M. Lémon- 
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tey has contrived to select an octavo volume, consisting of one thou- 
sand articles omitted by Madame de Genlis, and we must confess 
that, of the two, we consider M. Lémontey’s collection as more in- 
teresting than her’s, as, perhaps, our readers, by the extracts we have 
made, may have already discovered: but this is not all; we are sorry 
to say that the articles omitted by Madame de Genlis are those 
which, generally speaking, do least credit to Louis XIV., and are 
therefore least favourable to her hypothesis of his character. ‘This 
then wears the appearance of an unfair suppression; and this sup- 
pression has been exercised not merely on entire articles, but on 
parts of articles which appear not to have suited her views: for in- 
stance, her zeal for the Roman Catholic religion has not only in- 
duced her to suppress all the extraordinary and extravagant attempts 
by force, bribery, &c. which Louis made to convert his Protestant 
subjects, but even to conceal the doubts which Dangeau throws on 
the story of the conversion of Charles II. If our readers will look 
back to page 469, they will see marked in italics the passage which 
Madame de Geulis has omitted—an omission which we cannot call 
by any milder term than a falsitication; and we are surprised and 
sorry that Madame de Genlis could imagine that the cause of reli- 
gion was advanced by such a conversion as Charles’s, or such a 
finesse as her own. 

In the same spirit, she has suppressed the death-bed acts of two 
Popes, (Nouv. Mém. 23d August, 1689. 14th Jan. 1691.) which, 
in her opinion, were not altogether creditable to those holy persons ; 
and in giving an account of James the Second’s foolish wish *hat 
he might die on a Friday, she puts a reason for it into Dangeau’s 
mouth (‘ from a feeling of religion,’) which is not in the original. 

Sometimes her anxiety for Louis induces her to change the too 
simple expressions which Dangeau attributes to him, into some- 
thing which she considers as more noble; thus, Dangeau had said, 

* After the death of the Dauphine, the king took the Daupbin into bis 
closet, and said to him, You see what the greatness of this world comes 
to! You and I must come to that ourselves. —20th Ap. 1690.’ 

The words in italics Madame de Genlis exalts into ‘ Behold 
what awaits you and me: may God give us the grace to end as 
holily !’ 

These alterations are, it must be added, not many, and, for the 
most part, of but little importance—they nevertheless throw a 
doubt over the candour of Madame de Genlis, which our respect 
for this agreeable and instructive writer makes us regret. We still 
have some faint expectation that as there are known to exist se- 
veral manuscripts of Dangeau, that which she consulted may not 
have contained the passages which M. Lémontey has found in his ; 
and as some of the differences are altogether unessential, there seems 
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reason to hope that Madame de Genlis may be able to show that 
her copy ho ditfered from that of Lémontey.— 

Lémontey informs us that his copy is enriched with notes by an 
unknown hand. 


* I am ignorant,’ says he, ‘ of the name of the author or authors of 
these additions, and I did not recognize the hand-writing of any of 
those persons who have left us memoirs.—One thing only seems cer- 
tain, that the unknown annotator was a contemporary of Dangeau ; that 
he survived him some years ; and that he was well acquainted with the 
domestic affairs of the great families, and with the most secret anec- 
dotes of the court.’— Avertissement. 


This account of M. Lémontey convinces us, (as several previous 
instances had induced us to suspect,) that he is not very well read 
in the Memoirs of the time, and consequently not very well fitted 
for the work which he undertook.—We waa for can make no pre- 
tension to cope with a Frenchman in French literature, and parti- 
cularly in a department to which he has devoted himself, yet we 
think we can inform M. Lémontey that his annotator is not ‘ un- 
known;’ that he is a person ‘ who has left us memoirs ;’ in short, 
that he is no other than the Duke of St. Simon whom we have 
already often quoted, and whom also M. Lémontey quotes now and 
then, though we think we shall show that he has not very attentively 
read the works of that bitter but most entertaining writer.—We 
shall select a few of these notes, and afterwards add St. Simon’s 
account of the same person or transaction, that our readers may 
judge whether we are wrong in attributing them to the same source. 

We shall begin by the character of the President Rose, the pri- 
vate secretary of the king, and our translations shall be literal in 
order that the comparison may be perfect. 


Annotator. 

* Rose held the king’s pen, that is, he wrote all the letters in the 
king’s own hand ; whose handwriting he imitated so that they could not 
be distinguished, and he had an inimitable style—he was a man of 
sense, sly and adroit, bold and dangerous, and he was not to be offended 
with impunity—there are stories without number about him.—A word 
more of this good man, with his calotte of satin, his grey hair, his band 
almost like an Abbé, his little cloak, and a handkerchief always between his 
unbuttoned coat and his waistcoat, with a tolerably handsome countenance 
and piercing eyes sparkling with sense.’—p. 134. 

St. Simon. 

* Rose for fifty years had held the king’s pen:—to hold the pen is to 
be an official forger, and to counterfeit so exactly the King’s writing, as 
that one cannot he distinguished from the other. It was not possible to 
make a king speak with more dignity than Rose did. The good man 
was sly, cunning, adroit, and dangerous ; there are stories without number 
about him. Rose was a little man, neither fat nor lean, with a tolerably 
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handsome face; a sly physiognomy, piercing eyes sparkling with sense, a 
little cloak, a calotte of satin on his white hairs, a little band almost like 
an Abbé's, and always wearing a handkerchief between his coat.and hus 
waistcoat,’—vol. xii. p. 18. 

The following account of the courtly grief for the death of M. 
de Barbezieux 1s amusing and (in one view) not uninstructive. 


Annotator. 

‘ Many persons lost by his death, and many ladies were quite melancholy 
an the saloon ; but when they sat down to table and had cut the twelfth-cake 
the king exhibited a joy which made itself remarked and imitated; and, 
when he cried out, iy boit ! he turned up his plate and rattled his 

Sork and spoon on it ; and this was sogn imitated by the afflicted ladies : 
and this school-boy racket was often repeated,’ &c. &c. 
St. Simon. 

* Many fine ladies, who lost much by his death, were quite melancholy 
in the saloon at Marly ; but when they sat down to table, and had cut the 
cake, the king exhibited a joy which seemed to wish to be imitated ; he was 
was not content with crying out, La Reine boit ! (as if at a tavern), but he 
himself rattled and made the rest rattle their forks and spoons on their 
plates, and this strange racket was frequently repeated.’—vol. ix. p. 43. 

Again,— : 

Annotator. 

* Madame de Montchevreuil was a tall, thin, devout, austere, and 
sour figure—a nose without end, and long yellow teeth which she showed 
by a silly laugh, a face of yellow wax, in short she was a fairy moved 
by springs. She was the ¢ribunal of all the women, old and young, on 
whose testimony they were admitted or rejected, distinguished or neg- 
lected, banished or recalled—she was the heart, the soul, the entire 
confidante, without question or appeal, of Mad. de Maintenon—she was 
above every body,’ &c.—p. 122. 

~ St. Simon. 

* Madame de Montchevreuil was a tall, thin, yellow creature, who laughed 
sillily, and showed hideous long teeth: she wanted only a wand to be a 
real witch. Without any talents, she had so captivated Mad. de Maintenon, 
that she only saw by on eyes: she was the watch over ail the women of 
the court, and on her testimony depended distinction or affronts—every 
one trembled before her.’-—vol. ii. p. 46. 


We now think our readers will have but little difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the Annotator and the Duke of St. Simon to be the 
same; the coincidence between the passages is so great as to render 
it impossible that these traits can have been sketched by different 
pens, and there are certain little variances which a mere copyist of 
St. Simon would hardly have made. At all events, whether from 
his own hand, or by a copyist, we may venture to pronounce that 
the substance of the notes are St. Simon’s; and we even see rea- 
son to suspect that St. Simon, in the compilation of his Memoirs, 
must have had a copy of Dangeau before his eyes. = 
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We have now done with these amusing volumes; we are aware 
that we have given a very inadequate view of their contents, but 
we have said enough to enable our readers to judge whether they 
are likely to be amused by the work, and to put them on their guard 
against the prepossessions of the two editors, and against the weight 
which they might give to the notes, if supposed to be from another 
pen, than that of St. Simon; whose cynical, not to say malignant, 
humour, throws a suspicion over all his relations, and diminishes the 
pleasure excited by the vigour of his style, the extent of his infor- 
mation, the vivacity of his wit, the curiosity of his subjects, and the 
boldness of his character. 

ee ———————— 

Art. XIII. Letter from Sir Robert Wilson to his Constituents 
in Refutation of a Charge for dispatching a false Report of a 
Victory to the Commander in Chief of the British Army in the 
Peninsula in the Year 1809; and which Charge is advanced in 
the Quarterly Review published in September, 1818. 8vo. 
pp- 32. 

For the appearance of this pamphlet we are ourselves in some 

measure answerable, inasmuch as its avowed intention is to serve 

asa reply to a charge advanced against its gallant author in our last 
Number, of having ‘ enlivened a period of inaction during the Spa- 
nish war, by dispatching to head-quarters a false report of a victory 
gained by the corps under his command.’ p. 140. In reply to this 
imputation, Sir Robert Wilson has thought fit to republish, with 
considerable enlargements, his former statement of the services of 
the Lusitanian Legion, in which, not content with refuting the par- 
ticular aspersion to which we have referred, he has apparently 
made it his object to prove himself and his corps the most conspi- 
cuous and effective agents in that illustrious period of military ad- 
venture. 

We, therefore, stand with him at present in the double relation 
of parties and of judges, and, as we are naturally anxious to keep 
these characters distinct from each other, we shall first reply to those 
parts of the present work in which we are personally concerned, 
before we resume our accustomed office as examiners of the general 
accuracy and importance of its claims and representations. 

And here it is, in the first place, no more than the performance 
of that duty which we owe to the public and to Sir Robert Wilson 
himself, to state that we were misinformed as to the period of the 
war in which this undue assumption of success was said to have oc- 
curred, and no less so as to the precise terms of that statement which, 
apparently, gave rise to the rumour in question.—The affair of Ba- 
nos did not occur during a time of inactivity, and (whatever may be 
our difference of opinion with Sir Robert Wilson as to its import- 
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auce) it must be admitted that it was not of a nature to ‘ enliven: 
and instead of the words ‘or a victory,’ which we had used 
on the authority of current fame, Sir Robert’s Reply convinces us 
that we ought to have said ‘ of an action, which, though quly a 
trivial skirmish, ending in an unaccountable rout, was described 
with all the pride of a victory.’ 

We must also admit to Sir Robert Wilson that he was right in 
supposing that we alluded to him ; and to whatever satisfaction the 
foregoing correction of our error can give his feelings he is fairly 
entitled. Our readers will probably not consider that error to have 
been a very serious one ; but such as it is, we must, in justice to 
ourselves, request them to recollect that the point in question was 
incidental only to our argument, at it can in no degree affect 
the general tenour of an Article, in which we have as yet found 
nothing else which we are inclined to retract or qualify. If they 
will do us the favour to attend to our subsequent statements, they 
will find Sir Robert Wilson himself affording the most ample con- 
firmation (with the single change of action for victory) of all our 
observations. Before we proceed to this examination, we must, 
however, take notice that the gallant officer has imputed to us an 
‘ insidious allusion ’ to himself, as having been the first to suggest 
that interpretation of the Treaty of Paris, which Marshal Ney ad- 
vanced against the execution of the sentence pronounced on bim. 
But the charge of ‘ insidiousness’ is all which we here wish to dis- 
claim. We were, certainly, assured, on authority which appeared to 
us decisive, that Sir Robert Wilson was the first to suggest that in- 
terpretation, not, indeed, to the counsel of Marshal Ney, but to 
Marshal Ney himself, or his confidential friends.—Nor did we 
mean to impute to him as a ¢rime, a line of conduct which would 
have been perfectly consistent both with his avowed political pre- 
dilections, and with the humane interest which he expressed for 
Marshal Ney and his companions in misfortune. But we were fully 
justified in adducing such a circumstance as proof that that could 
not be the natural meaning of a treaty, which, after being overlooked 
in cases to which it would have equally applied, was suggested at 
length by the acuteness of a by-stander. And, whoever was the first 
author of the interpretatiog#in question, we should certainly require 
very forcible evidence to make us believe that it was known without 
being acted on, by individuals whose lives (like those of Ney aud 
Labedoyére) depended on its recognition. 

How far Marshal Ney was a worthy object of Si Robert Wil- 
son’s intercession we are pot called on to decide. As, however, an 
attempt has been made to extenuate his apostasy by the supposed 
example of Marlborough, we are anxious, in justice to our re- 
nowned countryman, to instance some remarkable points of differ- 
ence between the two cases; though we, at the same time, pro- 
test anew against that monstrous doctrine which makes the — 
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of right and wrong depend on precedent. But it was not merely 
* to avoid a civil war,’ that Marlborough left his old master,—a 
motive, by the way, which might justify the dignified neutrality of 
Marshal Macdonald, but by no means extenuate the active co- 
operation of Marshal Ney with an usutper, whom he had so lately 
sworn to bring to Paris as his prisoner. But Marlborough had 
better grounds to plead, inasmuch as he left King James in con- 
sequence of a long series of attempts on the public liberty, and 
after having publicly and privately remonstrated against those at- 
tempts, so far as to have declared to King James himself his reso- 
lution not to fight against the Prince of Orange. Nor did Marl- 
borough desert at the head ofan army. He seceded, ou the con- 
trary, betraying no post, joing any thing more than with- 
drawing himself with some few officers ;* yet whoever reads the 
historians of that period will find that even this was regarded as an 
act of very doubtful morality, and one which his warmest admirers 
have been considerably perplexed to defend. But, had Marl- 
borough accepted the command of the troops which were to act 
against William; had he publicly, and with tears, made the 
strongest asseverations of fidelity to James, and issued, some few 
days after, a proclamation inviting his soldiers to join the invader ; 
we still should not say that Marshal Ney was on that account less 
criminal, but we do not think that Churchill would have found an 
apologist among the Major-Generals of the last century. Surely 
it is among the most unhappy symptoms of the present time, that 
brave and high-minded men have been induced,. by party-spirit or 
overstrained generosity, to extenuate or defend a line of conduct, 
from the remotest approach to which they would, in their own 
persons, have recoiled with abhorrence and indignation ! 

We wish we could have excused ourselves from pursuing the 
examination of Sir Robert Wilson’s military details: but the claims 
which he has advanced are, in themselves, of a nature not to be re- 
ceived without inquiry: and as, not content with establishing his 
own renown, he has, on more than one occasion, invaded the equally 
hard-earned fame of other officers, we are constrained to call the 
notice of the public to certain dates and details which, in the pre- 
sent animated narrative, he has, appar€ntly, overlooked or forgot- 
ten. He has called for investigation, and he shall have it. 

Sir Robert Wilson commences the narrative of his services in the 
Peninsula wlth stating that he was appointed, without any solicita- 
tion of his own, to raise a Portugueze legion, and that he subse- 
quently refused the pay of £1000 per annum, which was offered to 


* Hume, indeed, tells us, that he carried with him ‘ some troops of dragoons.’ But 
as the contrary is stated by all contemporary historians—Burnet, Rapin, Ralph, and the 
author of King James’s Reign in Kennet’s compilation, we must impute this charge to 
¢arelessness in Hume, or to his known political bias in favour of the House ry 
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him by the Regency of Oporto. Now we must first beg leave to 


remark that there was, at that time, no regency, or government, or 
legal governor at Oporto. The regency was then established at 
Lisbon, and the Bishop of Oporto could neither have had the au- 
thority to confer, nor the means to make good, such a grant as is 
here spoken of. But, we would also request Sir Robert Wilson 
to explain on what grounds this pay was offered. If as military 
pay, we happen to know that the pay of a Lieutenant-General in 
that service is about £300 a year ;—that of a Major-General about 

250;—while, we believe that we are not mistaken in asserting 
that Sir Robert was a Brigadier-General only. And on these par- 
ticulars the public have a right to be informed, in order to appre- 
ciate duly the degrees of disinterestedness displayed by him on this 
occasion. 

It is next stated that ‘ the corps, having been found efficient by 
Sir John Cradock, it moved from Oporto, within six weeks from 
its formation, and entered the Spanish territory to make a diversion 
in favour of Sir John Moore, and to save Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida.’ At what precise time the legion left Oporto, is of little 
consequence ; but, if Sir Robert Wilson means, as is the natural 
construction of his words, that it entered the Spanish territory 
within six weeks from its formation, we have pretty good grounds for 
affirming that it is a point on which his memory has deceived him. 
His corps began its formation in September, (we believe in the early 
wea of that month,) and it had not moved from Portugal until the 
atter end of December, which is nearer four months than six weeks 
from the time of its being formed. But, let us examine, by the 
same test of those dates which are almost uniformly omitted in Sir 
Robert’s Letter, how far he coudd, under the circumstances of the 
case, produce the effects to which he lays claim. Sir John Moore, 
it is well known, commenced his retreat from Sahagun on the 24th 
of December: he reached Benevente on the 27th of the same 
month, and Coruna on the 10th of January. Sir Robert Wilson 
was still in Portugal at the first of these periods, and did not reach 
Ciudad Rodrigo till within two or three days of the last of these 
dates; and we will-ask any person, however moderately versed in 
military affairs, whether it Is possible that, by entering the Spanish 
territory at this time, he could have made ‘ a diversion in fayour of 
Sir J. Moore’? 

But Sir Robert Wilson proceeds to state that 


* the protection of the fortresses and the important and extensive line of 
country between the Agueda and the Tormes, became then the objects 
of the service in which he resolved to engage, which undertaking ap- 
peared so hazardous to people in authority at a distance, that he was 
enjoined to quit his corps, and provide for his own safety.’—And ies, 
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he continues, ‘ by successful mancuvre and unremitting activity, the 
feeble corps under my command maintained an extensive and impor- 
tant territory ;—‘ reanimated the drooping spirits of the inhabitants in 
the Portugueze and Spanish provinces which were menaced by inva- 
sion ; kept open the gates of retreat for the Marquis de Romana escap- 
ing from Gallicia ; influenced, as acknowledged by General Cuesta, by 
the Spanish authorities, and by the British ambassador, the preservation 
of Seville at the most critical juncture, prevented the union of General 
Lapisse from Castile with Marshal Soult at Oporto, and paralyzed that 
marshal’s operations until Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived with fresh troops 
from England.’—p. 9. 


It would, certainly, be difficult to conceive a more magnificent 
spectacle than that of Sir Robert Wilson thus bestriding the ample 
fields of the Peninsula; with one hand covering the capitals of 
Portugal and Andalusia ; and paralyzing, with the other, the com- 
bined efforts of the armies of France under some of her most dis- 
tinguished generals, at a distance of 400 miles from each other. 
Nor will the admiration and astonishment of his readers be dimi- 
nished when we inform them that the army with which he was 
enabled to achieve these most important services, consisted of from 
600 to 800 raw Portugueze troops, with a few worse disciplined 
Spaniards whom he occasionally drew from Ciudad Rodrigo. But, 
when the traits of the picture are examined a little in detail, we are 
much mistaken if it will not serve as a tolerable specimen of that 
accuracy of recollection and modesty of assumption which pervade 
the letter before us. ‘ Protected the fortresses’ !—The fortresses 
of Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo require, at least, 6000 men to de- 
fend them at all; it is clear, then, that, unless they had other 
garrisons, Sir Robert Wilson’s corps could not even have manned 
their walls, and must, therefore, have been still more ludicrously 
inapplicable to the purposes of a covering army. ‘ Protected an 
important and extensive territory between the Agueda and the 
Tormes.’—This is the first time that we ever understood that this 
tract was worth protecting. Its general sterility, its want of popu- 
lation and means of subsistence have, instead of calling for de- 
fence, been the protection of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, when 
attacked from the side of Salamanca. , It was in consequence of 
these deficiencies that Massena, when he attacked them, was obliged 
to leave behind him a considerable part of his army, and it was in 
passing through this region, only fertile in acorns, that the army of 
the Duke of Wellington suffered so much during his retreat from 
before Burgos. 

But, further, we are told that the gallant author ‘ kept open the 
gates of retreat for the Marquis of Romana’s army.’— Will Sir R. 
Wilson have the goodness to explain where those gates were situated ? 
Certainly not on the same side of a deep and rapid river with the 
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efficer who thus kept them open. ‘The Marquis of Romana was 
moving from Leon, through Gallicia, into Tras os Montes, on the 
right bank of the Douro; and the corps of Sir Robert Wilson did 
not extend even to the /eft bank of that river, so that it was impos- 
sible for a much more considerable force than that under Sir 
Robert Wilson to influence in the slightest degree the operations in 
Tras os Montes. There was, however, at the same time, a much 
larger force on the right bank of the Duero, which has somewhat 
singularly escaped the observation of the gallant author. General 
Silveira, at the head of a considerable Portugueze army, did actually 
keep open the gates of retreat for Romana; and, besides observing 
Soult, retake Chaves, and make its garrison prisoners. Sir Robert 
Wilson cannot surely ascribe these services to his co-operation. 

Again, he ‘ prevented the union of General Lapisse from Castille 
with Marshal Soult at Oporto.’ Sir R. Wilson’s corps, as we have 
stated, did net amount to so many as 800 men. General Lapisse had 
from 4000 to 5000, and Marshal Soult about 22,000. Are we read- 
ing the campaign of Cortez among the naked Mexicans? or what 
tribute of admiration can be too great for that generalship which, 
without any superiority either of arms or discipline, could thus 
reuder numbers not only comparatively but absolutely unimportant ! 
But can Sir R. Wilson have forgotten what actually took place when 
General Lapisse advanced towards Portugal’ Can it have escaped 
his memory that after a skirmish at the strong pass of Barba del 
Puerco, he very properly and: judiciously threw himself into Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; and, mstead of being able to ‘ protect these fortresses,’ 
sought protection for himself and his corps within the walls of one 
of them ?—or, with all the activity which so eminently belongs to 
Sir R. Wilson, or even with the ubiquity which is implied in this 
statement, will he say that, while locked up in Ciudad Rodrigo, he 
was the cause of Almeida being saved ?—or that, while thus situated, 
he could impede any junction or paralyze any operation which Gene- 
rals Lapisse and Soult might have judged expedient? ‘ But, at 
least,’ it will doubtless be contended, ‘ he saved the town within 
whose walls he found a shelter.’ We have no wish to deprive him 
of any possible merit of this kind: but the degree of such merit 
must depend on the extent of the danger to which the place was ex- 
posed ; and we have good reason to believe that General Lapisse 
had neither the means nor the inclination to attack it. His object 
was a junction with Marshal Victor. ‘That object he effected without 
molestation, and it was only in passing that he tried the effect of 
a summons on Ciudad Rodrigo. 

But what shall we say to the gallant general’s next assertion, that 
he suspended the evacuation of Lisbon until the arrival of Sir A. 
Wellesley with fresh troops from England? That all dates should 
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here, as elsewhere, be omitted, is no fresh cause of wonder :* but 4 
is really something singular that, during the only period to which, as 
we conceive, he can refer, there were never less than 12,000 or 
15,000 British troops in Portugal, while the new organization of 
the Portugueze army was already in its progress. Whether there 
were any persons (excepting always the English opposition) who, 
under such circumstances, contemplated the evacuation of Lisbon, 
we cannot say: but certain it is that the British army, instead of 
making any preparations for such a measure, were, at the moment 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s arrival, already advanced about eighty 
miles, from Lisbon towards Oporto, to Leiria and Thomar. And 
it is also somewhat singular that the same ‘ person in authority at a 
distance,’ (which may be Englished by saying the commander of the 
forces,) should have, at one moment, esteemed Sir Robert Wilson’s 
corps so nugatory as to desire its commander ‘to quit and consult his 
own safety ;’ and at the-next, should derive from its existence, at the 
distance of three hundred miles, a degree of confidence with which 
he was not inspired by a strong British force under his command, 
and the honour of the British name under his guardianship. Above 
all, however, Sir Robert Wilson has strangely forgotten, that, when, 
at last, Sir Arthur Wellesley came, he absolutely brought no troops 
with him: that he was immediately followed by no more than a 
single regiment of cavairy,—and that the glorious passage of the 
Douro, and the expulsion of Marshal Soult with 22,000 French 
from Oporto, were effected with that very army which, but for the 
magical effect of Sir Robert Wilson’s manceuvres, would have fled 
from Portugal without striking a blow ! 

But these are not the only, we may say, these are not the greatest 
merits laid claim to by Sir Robert Wilson’s corps. ‘ The disci- 
pline,’ he says, ‘and the organization which had been commenced 
in my legion were successfully introduced into the whole army by 
Marshal Beresford.’—p. 9. 

- We are sorry to observe, that this is not the first attempt which has 
been made to deprive that officer, to whom Portugal owes her mi- 
litary character, of the merits which are exclusively his own; and 
we are, therefore, the more anxious to remind Sir Robert that so 
far was that officer from building on his foundation, or adopting on 
a larger scale the system of organization previously applied to his 
legion, that the first act of General Beresford was to change it alto- 
gether, and, in fact, to break up the corps whose claims we are now 





* We really must be excused for expressing a hope that, if Sir R. Wilson should be 
pleased to favour the public with any forther communications on the merits of his ser- 
vices, he would condescend to specify the time, the place, the duration, and the result 
of each mee cma and not compel usto explore our way through such an in- 
distinct aad nasrative, as (with one exception) it has here been our duty to re~ 
view. 
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discussing. And we are further compelled to observe, that the disci- 
pline and conduct of that corps were such as to make its final dis- 
solution a matter of notorious justice and expediency. 

On the merit of Sir Robert Wilson’s services in Spain, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, during the year 1809, there can be no dissentient 
voice. He executed, with very distinguished zeal and activity, the 
orders which he received; but we beg leave to remind him that 
some portion at least of the praise of those movements (the im- 
portance of which is allowed in the French dispatches, and by him- 
self so much dwelt on) must belong to Aim who directed as well as 
to him who executed them. At all events, it is rather too much for 
the chief of a single detached corps to ascribe the great results of 
the campaign to himself and to the limited means which were at 
his disposal. 

It is in this temper that he tells us, (p. 14.) that the movements 
of his corps, after the battle of Talavera, threw back Victor about 
thirty miles, kept that officer in ignorance of Soult’s advance till 
the 5th of August, and prevented the reunion of the French armies 
till the 7th, affording thus sufficient time for Sir A. Wellesley to 
extricate himself from his unpleasant situation. 

Now, Sir Robert Wilson cannot, surely, have read Marshal 
Jourdan’s dispatch, by which it appears that Victor had reported 
the advance of the enemy, or combined army; for when he (Jour- 
dan) finds that the report of Victor did not ‘announce the march of 
the combined army, but ony of Wilson,’ from that moment he 
seems to have thought nothing more of him, except to say, that ‘ he 
is surrounded, and that 1500 men will make him prisoner.’ And by 
what process does Sir Robert Wilson suppose that he prevented 
the junction of the French armies? He commanded a corps of 
about 4000 men considerably on their right flank; Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, with the victorious army of ‘Talavera, was directly be- 
tween them; and even the least military of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
constituents are qualified to judge which was the most likely cause 
of their communications being imtercepted. 

We have now, however, arrived at a period when Sir Robert 
Wilson, instead of acting under the guidance and superior authority 
of ‘Sir Arthur Wellesiey, was become, to a great extent, a free 
agent; and the first happy effect which resulted from this situation, 
was his suffering himself to be totally surrounded. This fact is 
clear from his own narrative; and this he further confirms by 
quoting an intercepted letter from Marshal Soult to the governor 
of Seville. We believe the fact ; but Sir Robert is unfortunate in the 
choice of his corroborative document, since Seville was not occu- 
pied by the French for several months afterwards, and since, at the 
time of which he is speaking, there was not a single Frenghman in 
Andalusia. 
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To return, however, to the main fact of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
being surrounded.—This might, beyond a doubt, have been un- 
avoidable, and to be classed among the usual incidents of war; but, 
not conteut with suffering us to pass on it this construction, he him- 
self informs us that he foresaw the danger, and knowingly permitted 
the net to be drawn around him. ‘Thus, he tells us, (for we will 
give- his own expressions,) ‘ Fortunately, in anticipation of a 
disaster, | had sent off my guns, when | commenced my retreat, 
with orders to gain the Bridge of Arzobispo by all possible efforts.’ 
—p-15. Now guns, (even the ladies of Southwark must be sensible,) 
guns have in themselves no further property of defence or offence 
than so many carts or waggons ; and it follows, that Sir R. Wilson, 
in sending off his guns without an escort, must have conceived 
the route which he destined for them to be not exceedingly hazar- 
dous. Why then, if he believed his guns could effect their passage, 
did he not take the opportunity of withdrawing the corps under his 
orders, which, as composed of cavalry and light infantry, might, 
surely, have passed through the same ‘gate of retreat,’ through 
which unprotected guns were drawn-off in safety? We have heard, 
however, a somewhat different account of the whole transaction ; 
and, in the case of most officers similarly situated, we should, we 
confess, have rather supposed that their guns had been separated 
from them by the unexpected advance of the enemy, than that, 
having the power to send them away, they should not have taken 
the same opportunity to save their army. 

From the hazard, however, which he thus strangely chose to incur, 
his good fortune was sufficient to extricate him. Nor can any one 
read without interest the description of his miraculous escape along 
a mountain path, till then esteemed impracticable and only tra- 
versed by shepherds, through peaceful vailies, which now first started 
at the sound of the bugle. Yet, that even of this track the diffi- 
culties were not so great as to prevent its being passed by cavalry, 
we conclude, since at Banos Sir Robert Wilson was not deprived 
of this latter description of force, and since, if these had found a 
better road, Sir Robert Wilson would not have preferred a worse 
for his infantry. By this road, however, he drew off his men, and 
took up a strong position in the pass of Banos, where he was 
shortly after attacked by the enemy. 

This is the occasion on which we erroneously stated, in a former 
Number, that Sir Robert Wilson claimed a victory. On this par- 
ticular we have already acknowledged our error, and we again beg 
leave (as a matter of common justice) to express our concern, and 
apologize for our dcetdaal mistatement. But, while we fully 
acquit.him of any thing like express or intentional falsehood, it 
really appears to us, on his own shewing, that the report which he 
sent to head-quarters was of a character singularly over-charged, 
' and 
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and what we call almost poetical. To a victory, indeed, he did: not 
lay claim ; but it may be observed, that if a small corps resists for 
many hours a vastly superior force—occasioning great loss to the 
assailants, and itself receiving little injary—impeding the enemy’s 
movements, and effecting its own retreat in good order, so as to be 
applicable to other purposes—such an action, though modestly not 
termed a victory, must have, in no small degree, the character and 
consequences of one. 

Now we would ask any unprejudiced person whether Sir Robert 
Wilson’s public report is not calculated to produce such an im- 
pression? and whether any plain man who reads it would guess that 
the result of an action so described had been the total dispersion 
of the corps ?—a rout so total that the general ‘ owed his safety to 
the swiftness of his horse’! 

Thus we are told in the dispatch, that ‘ the enemy will only have 
to boast that he has achieved his passage.’ But, will Sir Robert 
Wilson have the goodness to tell us what more an enemy could boast 
of than the utter dispersion of the corps opposed to him? We ask 
whether the most decisive battle on record, whether even that of 
Waterloo itself, had, in a military point of view, any greater results 
than these? What is it, indeed, which Sir Arthur Wellesley says in 
those extracts of his letter which Sir Robert Wilson has published? 
—*‘ that he cannot comprehend the matter; that he does not wader- 
stand how troops could behave so well as Sir Robert had stated in 
his public dispatch, and be so utterly routed as he had described 
them in his private letter; that he had sent the dispatch home to 
speak for itself, and that he would have sent it back for revision, if 
the delay might not have been injurious to Sir Robert Wilson.’—p. 
23. We do not know that the English language affords terms more 
expressive of a discrepancy between the public and private letter, 
the varnished and unvarnished tale, and we beg Sir Robert to con- 
sider whether, in this apparent discrepancy, he may not trace the 
foundation of those injurious reports which have been circulated to 
his disadvantage, and which have to this hour remaimed unquestioned 
(as far as we know) even by those who were least inclined to detract 
from his reputation. 

But what, after all, is the plain truth respecting the action at 
Banos? ‘The advanced guard, (we believe under Colonel Grant,) 
consisting of about 400 men, occupied Aldea Nueva, Sir Robert 
Wilson remaining, with the rest of the corps, in the position and 
pass of Banos. The former party skirmished, during the greatest 
part of the day, with the enemy's piquets, and, being at last 
driven in, retired upon the position of the main body. The flight 
and dispersion of the whole corps immediately followed: and here 
ended the battle of Banos! Sir Robert Wilson, indeed, speaks 
of a nine hours’ resistance ; of artillery and musketry; of such a iire 
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as made a longer defence impossible ; of a battalion which cut its 
way through a column of cavalry and a column of infantry. But 
all the world knows that an action of any sort continued with 
vigour for nine hours, between 4000 or 5000 men well posted in 
a strong position and a brave and disciplined corps of 14,000 men 
attacking it, cannot be fought without very severe loss on both 
sides. It is a criterion by which the English public are pretty well 
accustomed to form their judgments. When, at the battle of Sala- 
manca, it was found that the Spaniards had lost somewhere about 
three rank and file, every child could determine how much they 
had contributed to the victory. It were to be wished, then, that 
Sir Robert Wilson would have the goodness to produce his list of 
killed and wounded ; that he would tell us whether he lost 300 
men? (which is one quarter of what Marshal Ney talks of.) 
Whether he lost 100? Whether, in this tremendous battle, he 
lost 50, or even 20 men? And we might then be enabled to as- 
certain what manner of action this was and how it was contested. 

But the gallant officer has brought forward a dispatch of Mar- 
shal Ney’s in confirmation of his own report: nor is any further 
proof required of the haste and confusion in which he has collected 
the present details, inasmuch as a very slight degree of attention 
would have convinced him that the evidence of Marshal Ney, if 
it be worth any thing, proves vastly too much, and is, in fact, at 
complete variance with a great part of his own narrative. We 
feel, indeed, some little surprize that Sir Robert Wilson should 
have thought it advisable to quote a French dispatch in proof of 
any thing. He must have seen too much of the armies of Napo- 
leon to be ignorant of the mechanism of their bulletins. He must 
know how often those bulletins were falsified on principle to 
answer a particular purpose ; how often the dispatches of generals 
were altered or suppressed in Paris, and others fabricated in their 
room more advantageously suited to the occasion; nor can he 
avoid, we think, perceiving on further reflection, how evidently the 
object in the present instance was to obtain a set-off to the defeat of 
Talavera, and-(‘ pour égayer la bonne ville’) somewhere and some- 
how to eke out something like a victory. 

But let us see how far this evidence, such as it is, can be said to 
agree with that of Sir Robert Wilson. Our gallant countryman says 
that, on his arrival, he occupied those ‘ posts which the exigency 
of the time permitted.’ His friend, Marshal Ney, tells us that these 
posts were fortified with ‘ abbatis, ditches, and masses of rock,’ — 
on which, it is well known, are not the work of a moment. 

arshal Ney states that the English general left 1200 men on the 
field. His gallant antagonist only says that he had many missing, 
and that the enemy would have little.to boast of. Yet surely he 
would not have passed over in silence a loss any thing like so com 
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siderable as this would have been,—a loss little short of one third 
of the whole corps under his orders? But let us try Marshal Ney’s 
account by the same test of loss which we have applied to that of Sir 
Robert Wilson. He paints the battle in more tremendous colours 
than even his opponent has employed on it. He talks of an obsti- 
nate defence of a position supposed impregnable; of troops three 
times rallied; of charges with the bayonet; of all which can be 
done or suffered in an ably conducted contest, on a scale of the first 
magnitude. But what, after all, was his loss? In all the late bat- 
tles, not that of Banos on/y, out of a corps of 14,000 men, his 
loss did not amount to 180 in killed and wounded! (p. 28.) Really 
if the Marshal were to be believed in his account of the battle, he 
would have had something more to boast of than Sir Robert would 
be willing to allow; but his dispatches being, as they plainly are, a 
tissue of empty boastings, we can only repeat our surprize that the 
gallant author should have thought fit to quote them as authority. 

We have yet one more observation to make on Sir Robert's acr 
count of ihe affair at Banos. In enumerating the reasons which 
led him to defend that position, he tells us that a corps of 14,000 
men, within a few hours march on the right, might have moved to 
attack the enemy in flank while he was opposing him in front; but 
that, under all the circumstances of the campaign, this step was not 
thought expedient.—p. 20. 

Sir Robert does not like ‘ insidious allusions.’ Now, really, we 
cannot conceive a more flagrant one against an officer of the highest 
rank, than that a great practicable service was left unfulfilled, and a 
British general, with 4000 troops, abandoned, without aid, (when 
aid might have been supplied,) to struggle with overwhelming num- 
bers. But has not Sir Robert, in this passage, even more than 
usual, given the reins to his imagination, and risked assertions which 
his soberer judgment and collected memory would have effectually 
prevented? We put ‘ expediency’ out of the question; and catego- 
rically demand whether it be possible that Sir R. Wilson ever 
could have expected the co-operation of that corps, inasmuch as he 
must have known that such co-operation was physically impossible ? 
The corps which he appears to have considered as a sort of auxi- 
liary to his Legion, was commanded by one of the most distinguish- 
ed generals in our service: it was acting, we presume, in direct 
combination with, and under the immediate orders of the commander 
of the forees; and (as we have been assured) instead of being at the 
distance of a few hours march from Sir Rebert Wilson’s right, was 
at Moralejos, fifteen Spanish leagues (equivalent to sixty English 
miles, or two days forced marches) from Sir Robert’s position at 
Banos. The por a author tells us that he himself arrived at Banos 
on the 11th of August, and he confesses that, until he was informed 
of the march of the enemy, he had no intention of fighting there. 
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Now the officer who commanded the corps alluded to could hardly 
be expected to have moved towards Banos before he knew that Sir 
Robert was there, and likely to need his assistance. But no advice 
of this kind (supposing such advice to have been dispatched) cou/d 
have reached him before the 12th;—yet it was on the 12th that the 
battle was fought, in which Sir Robert Wilson affects to complain 
of the non-co-operation of a corps which cou/d not have arrived on 
the scene of action till two days after his own corps was utterly de- 
feated! 

Such is the accuracy of a writer who professes to furnish mate- 
rials for future history, and thus well-informed is he on the parti- 
culars of his own exploits, who writes as if he knew the manceuvres 
of armies better than the generals who directed them, and as if he 
were fainiliar with all the secrets of all the cabinets of Europe! 
Yet it is not wilful misrepresentation which we impute to him—far 
from it! But when vanity usurps the place of proper pride, it gives 
obliquity to the perceptions. ‘The practice of brooding over actions 
which he conceives to be overlooked, and merits which, he fancies, 
are neglected; the love of doing all for effect, which despises the 
reputation to be acquired in a subordinate command, or the pa- 
triotism which is unrewarded by power ; the spirit, lastly, of party, 
aud a desire to swim against the stream, have made his talents 
worse than useless as a political writer, and must, even in his own 
profession, operate as a very disadvantageous drawback to energy 
however great, and to bravery, however distinguished. 

We have yet a few observations to make on the subject of a 
far less important objector than Sir Robert Wilson, but to 
whom, nevertheless, we are fully disposed to render not only jus- 
tice, but, if we could find any grounds for it, indulgence also— 
we mean tle Count Macirone.—That person has urged, in de- 
fence of his conduct in furnishing General Murat, when apprized 
of his hostile intentions, with a passport, which was only to have 
been given him conditionally, that the passport could not be used 
against the allies, and could only have been advantageous to Murat 
in the event of his abandoning the expedition to Calabria. We 
fear this plea would hardly avail M. Macirone in a court either of 
honour or of justice. In the first place, what appearance was 
there that Murat would relinquish an expedition which was to em- 
bark immediately,—or how, when once engaged in it, could he 
abandon the officers who had resigned their all for him? To offer 
a passport with such expectations would have been insulting,—to 
accept it would have been monstrous.—But is not M. Macirone 
aware of the finesse which General Murat endeavoured to prac- 
tise in his official answer to the allied sovereigns, published the 
following day at Ajaccio? Is he not aware that he professes to 
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uccept the asylum offered him by the allies, though he declines 
proceeding to Trieste in the manner specified by them, alleging 
some incivility on the part of the captain of the British frigate * 
Is it not plain that he thus, by the possession of the passport, 
intended to throw a blind over his projects, and to deceive either 
the allies—or perhaps his own adherents, as to their destination /— 
And when his two bundred officers and non-commissioned officers 
were embarked, does M. Macirone suppose that they were all to 
be on deck in full uniform? Or was it not worth the trial to offer 
such a passport in the event of being hailed by a British cruizer, 
for the chance at least of escaping a search and the detention 
which would have followed ?—Or, if he had been stopped, was it 
nothing to be able to plead that he was, according to the tenor of 
his own proclamation, peaceably pursuing his voyage, with his ad- 
herents, to Trieste? and, in the event of being defeated in Calabria, 
if he had escaped the first pursuit, would not the Count Lipona 
have found his Austrian passport useful in a flight through Italy ? 
It is plain, indeed, that the being provided with such a possibility 
of evasion was in itself a strong additional stimulus to the despe- 
rate enterprize which he meditated. And that he himself felt it, 
appears from the fact that this paper, which, according to M. 
Macirone, was of no possible use, was not only accepted by him, 
but carefully treasured up as of the last importance, and found on his 
person when he was taken prisoner. To suppose that such conse- 
quences were overlooked by M. Macirone would be to suppose 
him (what we have no reason to do) the weakest and most blun- 
dering of political agents ; and we, therefore, repeat our opinion, 
that in acting as he did, he was guilty of a gross infidelity to his 
employers, and materially forwarded the hostile designs of his ill- 
advised and ill-fated master. 

As to M. Macirone’s insinuation that General Murat’s life would 
have been spared but for British influence; we have good grounds 
for asserting that it is a downright and abominable falsehood.— 
Murat was tried by his own laws which were still in force,— 
_ by a court-martial composed of officers who had all borne com- 
missions under himself. By attacking as a private individual a 
government recognized by all the world, he had placed himself in 
the situation of a common pirate and disturber of the public 
tranquillity. ‘The sentence by which he suffered was the same 
which he had himself denounced in his printed proclamation 





* « Pew de temps aprés on eut la réponse qu’il avoit donné 4 Macirone en forme 
diplomatique, par laquelle, en paroissant d’accepter le passeport, il se réserve de traiter 
avec S, M, ’Empereur sur les conditions de l’asyle, mais refuse de passer a Trieste sur 
la frégate Anglaise, sous prétexte de la sommation peu mesurée, dit-il, qui m’a été ad- 
dressée par M. le Capitaine de la frégate.’—Piéce addressée au Roi de Naples, 16 Oct. 
1815. 
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against the adherents of King Ferdinand.* And sincerely as 
we pity the untimely end of a brave and (on the whole) a respect- 
able soldier, it would be weakness to forget the massacre of 
Madrid, aud worse than weakness to deny that the death by which 
he suffered was as just as it was legal and necessary. 








Art. XIV.—1. First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Revorrs 
of the Select Committee appointed to Inquire into THE Epuca- 
TION OF THE LowER OrDERS IN THE METROPOLIS, and 
to report their Observations thereupon, together with the Minutes 
of the Evidence taken before them from time to time, to the 
House: and who were instructed to consider WHAT MAY BE 
FIT TO BE DONE WITH RESPECT TO THE CHILDREN OF 
PAUPERS WHO SHALL BE FOUND BE6GING IN THE 
STREETS in and near the Metropolis, or who shall be carried 
about by Persons asking Charity, and whose Parents, or other 
Persons who [whom] they accompany, have not sent such Chil- 
dren to any of the Schools provided for the Education of Poor 
Children. 1816—1S18. 

2. A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M. P. from Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M. P. F. R.S. upon the Abuse of Charities. ‘Tenth 
Edition. London. 1818. Svo. pp. 67. 

3. The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esy. M. P. in the House of 
Commons, May 8th, 1818, on.the Education of the Poor, and 
Charitable Abuses. London. 1818. 8vo. pp. 49. 

4. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir William Scott, &c. &c. M. P. 
for the University of Oxford, in Answer to Mr. Brougham’s 
Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, upon the Abuse of Charities, and 
Ministerial Patronage inthe Appointments under the late Act. 
Fourth Edition. London. 1818. 8vo. pp. 100. 

5. Vindicia Wykehamice; or, a Vindication of Winchester Col- 
lege: in a Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. occasioned by his 
Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, on Charitable Abuses. By the 
Rev. W. L, Bowles. London. 8vo. 1818. 





** Ogni individuo impiegato da Ferdinando dopo l’epoca suddetta cessera le sue 
fanzioni dal giorno della publicazione del presente decreto o della nuova del nostro 
sbarco.—Quelli che dopo tale publicazione o nuova, si ostinassero a conservare i loro 
impieghi, e a dare una disposizione qualunque, saranno riguardati come ribelli, tra- 
ditori della patria, e come tali saranno puniti con tutto il rigore delle leggi.’—* Qua- 
lungue ministro di Ferdinando [qualunque impiegato] che dopo la publicazione del 
presente decreto o della nuova del nostro sbarco verra conservare il potere a fare eseguire 
gli ordini del suo Sovrano, ordinare delle misure, o dare una disposizione qualunque 
tendente ad impedire l’esecuzione del nostri ordini, sara dichiarato rebelle, provocatore 
della guerra civile, traditore della patria e del Re, messo fuore della legge, e giudi- 
cato come tale.’—Art. 3 and 4 of the printed decree found on Murat’s person. The pas- 
sage between brackets was interlined with bis owa writing. 

6. A Letter 
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6. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. F. R.S. in Repl 


to the Strictures on Winchester College, contained in his Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. From the Rev. Liscombe 
Clarke, A M. Fellow of Winchester College. London. 8vo. 
1818. 

7. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. from John Ire- 
land, D. D. formerly Vicar of Croydon, now Dean of West- 
minster, with an Appendix, containing the Letter from Mr. 
Drummond. London. 1818. 8vo. pp. 31. 


ib presenting to our readers some account of the proceedings of 

the Select Committee of the House of Commons, whose duties 
and functions (as entrusted to them by the House) are so carefully 
described in the title of their First Report; as well as of the seve- 
ral pamphlets to which those proceedings have given birth, we must 
supplicate a more than ordinary portion of indulgence. Great would 
be the difficulty of comprising within the limits of a Review even a 
brief notice of all the momentous topics (some of them most unex- 
pectedly) involved in the examiuatious of the Committee, and in the 
Letter and Speech of its Honourable Chairman. Either of the two 
branches of inquiry upon which the Committee were specially di- 
rected to report, would have furnished ample materials of discus- 
sion for a separate Article. The latter branch, it must be owned, in- 
deed, appears to have obtained but a small share of the attention of 
the Committee, in proportion to its urgency at the season when they 
were appointed: but, in return, they have made pretty wide excur- 
sions into provinces not immediately assignedtothem. The result 
is to bring, amid many others of minor importance, the following 
distinct and most grave matters under our consideration.—1. The 
present condition of the lower orders of the metropolis.—2. Plans 
for promoting education amongst them, as well as for bettering, by 
other methods, their morals and their general state—3. The pro- 
piety or impropriety of connecting the national religion with na- 
tional education.—4. The nature and state of a// charitable endow- 
ments and trusts.—5. The circumstances and administration of the 
great public schools and of the two universities of England :—and, 
Jastly, sundry charges of malversation, and robbery of the poor, 
adduced against some personages of exalted rank and exalted cha- 
racter in the country. 

It is not the extensive nature of these subjects alone that makes 
the discussion of them a task of great labour, and of some pain. 
The frequent and strong personalities which the learned Chairman 
of the Committee has, whether as their organ or in his own indi- 
vidual character, mixed up with most parts of his multifarious 
statements and arguinents, cannot be read by any impartial person 
without a feeling of something like disgust. In accompany ing = 
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through his long train of complaints and invectives, we find hin 
continually treading upon ground, which few people willingly select 
for their operations, and meddling with weapons which, if they fail 
to inflict their meditated wound, are apt to recoil upon those who 
wield them. Nothing can be more unpleasant than to have to deal 
with topics such as these; but they cannot be avoided, without 
omitting altogether some of the most important features of the case 
now brought before the public. We trust that we shall be able 
to avoid the contagion of the example set-to us in the manner of 
treating that case: but when we see those illustrious seminaries, 
which have for ages contributed to form the character of English 
gentlemen, made the objects of assault, we should be wanting in 
our duty to the public, were we to decline entering into an inves- 
tigation in which their reputation, perhaps their existence, is cou- 
cerned, and pursuing it whithersoever it may lead us. Our at- 
tachment both to the literary character, and to the established reli- 
gion of our country, engages us to discharge fearlessly the important 
office of guarding the public mind against misrepresentation and 
prejudice, which are never so dangerous as when disguised under 
the mask of patriotism. 

As the Chairman of the Committee comes before us voluntarily 
as an author, making both his ‘ Speech,’ and the materials upon 
which his pamphlet is founded, public property, we may without 
impropriety with regard to the individual, and without trenching 
upon the sacredness of parliamentary privilege, say a few words of 
the author, before we turn to his works. He has been long known 
to the public, first as an able and energetic writer upon politics and 
economics, and of late years as one of the most powerful debaters 
in parliament. His style is extremely forcible, though deficient in 
purity and good taste: he abounds with sarcasm and invective ; and 
upon almost all questions has recourse to personalities in a degree 
which is very unusual among men of his scope of abilities. In all 
his pursuits, he displays a spirit of industry and a power of exer- 
tion which cannot be too highly praised. But joining, as we do, 
with all the world, in admiration of these energies, we cannot help 
deeply lamenting the manner in which they are sometimes applied. 
We do not allude to the mere dissensions of party, nor to any of 
the questions which divide the two great bodies in the senate. An 
able and vigilant opposition, if exempt from factious and unpatriotic 
designs, must always prove a security to the constitution. It is the 
habit of disparaging the most revered institutions of this country, 
and the propensity to every species of innovation, that awaken dis- 
trust and alarm. If a disposition to discredit or subvert every thing 
that is familiar from custom, or venerable from antiquity, arises in 
any man’s mind from a sincere and honest wish of meas 
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fellow subjects, we can only say, that his notions are such as the 
philosopher and the practical man must equally condemn. Who, 
in truth, can really baye persuaded himself, that the way to benefit 
his country, or even to introduce such corrections and improve- 
ments in its institutions as the lapse of time and the course of events 
may require, is by continual efiorts to hold up to public odium the 
various branches of the legislature, particularly the highest; to 
throw suspicion upon the proceedings of the courts of judicature, 
and to bring into contempt the great establishments for national 
religion and national education; Upon whom can the practical 
lessons afforded by the history of Europe for the last thirty years 
have been so entirely thrown away? Prejudice aay be entertained 
against English education by those who themselves do not happen 
to have enjoyed its advantages, the nature of which they therefore do 
not thoroughly comprehend : and this feeling, by no means univer- 
sal or even generally prevalent among those who bave been brought 
up under a different system, is in the present instance too conspi- 
cuous to escape the notice of the most careless observer. From 
what cause a like prejudice against our Established Church may 
spring, we cannot take upon ourselves to determine : but it is as 
impossible to peruse the publications now before us, as it is to read 
the productions of a certain Northern school of critics, without 
observing a continual eagerness to censure the conduct of the 
Church of England, and to speak of its distinguished characters 
with expressions of bitterness or derision. 

The above remarks are forced from us, and are made rather in 
sorrow than in anger. Whether they be justified by the conduct 
of the late parliamentary investigation, the voice of the public must 
decide. We are not ignorant how jealously our countrymen are 
disposed to feel on the subject of charitable endowments ; nor do 
we wish to see this jealousy abated or lulled asleep: it is the best 
security for those institutions, the peculiar and distinctive boast of 
this island. But we also know, that they are too clear-sighted to be 
long deluded by any suggestions, however specious, from those im- 
provers who, if once admitted into the garden for the purpose of 
weeding it, would infallibly proceed to root up the fairest and 
goodliest products of its culture, and convert the soil to purposes 
of a totally different nature. 

In submitting the merits of this subject to our readers, we pur- 
pose to adopt the simplest and plainest course. ‘The importance 
of the subject is in itself sufficient to command their attention. It 
is our wish only to put them in possession of the facts, and to leave 
them to form a-dispassionate opinion for themselves. 

On the 21st of May, 18i6, the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Winchelsea moved for the appointment of a Select 
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Committee of the House of Commons, ‘to inquire into the state of 
Education of the Lower Orders of the People im London, Westmin- 
ster, and Southwark.’ To prove the necessity of such an inquiry, 
the learned Gentleman mentioned the result of investigations lately 
pursued by some benevolent individuals in the metropolis, associated 
with the view of promoting the education of the poor; who, in the 
course of their laudable pursuit, had discovered in some parts of 
the town, particularly the districts of St. Giles’s and Shadwell, that 
many thousands of children were totally destitute of education, 
and that this state of ignorance was accompanied by the most 
shocking misery and depravity. He threw out, at the same time, 
an idea of proposing some scheme for educating the poor by par- 
liamentary assistance, to be tried in London, in the first instance, 
by way of experiment. ‘The motion thus stated was agreed to 
unanimously, and without the least expression of jealousy from any 
part of the House: and a Select Committee was appointed ‘ To 
inquire into the Education of the Lower Orders of the Metropolis, 
and to report their observations thereupon, together with the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to 
the House; and were instructed to consider what may be fit to be 
done with respect to the children of Paupers who shall be found 
begging in the streets in and near the Metropolis, or who shall be 
carried about by persons asking charity, and whose parents, or 
other persons whom they accompany, have not sent such children 
to any of the schools provided for the education of poor children.’ 
With their powers and the objects of their attention thus accurately 
defined, the Committee forthwith commenced their inquiries, and 
continued them with laudable industry till the 19th of the following 
month. The result of this labour was published in the shape of 
Minutes of Evidence ; in which appear the examinations at large 
of many persons connected with, or possessing information relative 
to, the different Charity schools, Sunday schools, and Catholic 
schools in the metropolis, as well as those in the connection of the 
National Society, and the British and Foreign School Society. In 
addition to these objects of inquiry, to which they were directed 
by their instructions, the Committee, of their own accord, examined 
evidence respecting Westminster, the Charter-house, and St. Paul’s 
schools, as well as other establishments, which have, ever since their 
foundation, been appropriated to the classical education of the 
higher and middling orders of society. 

The day after the Committee had concluded their sittings, a 
short report was presented to the House, recommending, in general 
terms, that Parliament should take proper measures, in concurrence 
with the prevailing disposition in the community, for extending the 
blessing of education to the poor of all descriptions ; urging like- 
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wise the expediency of instituting an inquiry into the management 
of Charitable Donations and other Funds for the Instruction of the 
Poor in different parts of the country, and the state of their educa- 
tion generally; and suggesting that the best method of conducting 
such an inquiry would be by means of a Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. But respecting a most prominent part of the operations of 
the Committee, their inquiries into the state of the Great Schools 
where the higher orders receive their classical education, not a syl- 
lable was said in their Report to the House. The mover of 
the Committee however, who had been appointed Chairman, 
in his speech on the presentation of the Report, alluded to this 
subject, and vindicated the course taken by the Committee, by 
saying, ‘ that they conceived, though the commission, under which 
they acted, did not necessarily lead them to any inquiries concerning 
the higher schools, yet that it authorized them to include these 
schools at their discretion.’ The distinction here taken by the 
learned Gentleman shall be examined by and bye, as well as the 
other grounds alleged in justification of what must strike every per- 
son, at first sight, as a manifest transgression of the limits appointed 
for their inquiry. At present we have only to remark, that the 
Chairman expressed, on that occasion, great satisfaction with what 
had been discovered respecting the state of those great establish- 
ments, particularly Westminster, and the purposes to which the 
several endowments were applied. By this complimentary lan- 
guage, so completely at variance with his subsequent expressions 
on the same subject, he seems to have lulled the suspicions of the 
House and of the country; at least, this is the only way in which 
we can account for so extraordinary an assumption of power by 
the Committee having met with no disapprobation at the time from 
any quarter of the House. The notice of a motion for the ap- 
poimtment of an itinerant Commission of Inquiry, to be made at the 
beginning of the next session, was well received, and obtained the 
approbation of the ministers. In the session of 1817, however, no 
such motion was made, and the Committee was prevented from 
pursuing the business, as is stated, by the indisposition of its Chair- 
man. But im the last session, the Committee renewed their ope- 
rations with a wider field of action, and in pursuit of a higher 
description of game. They now obtained the title of ‘ The Select 
Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders ;’ and their 
powers being no longer confined to the metropolis, they extended 
their investigations to charitable endowments im different parts of 
England: they examined the Lord Register of Scotland relative to 
the parochial schools in that part of the kingdom; and Mr. William 
Parnell on the subject of education in Ireland; and they received 
the voluntary deposition of the Chairman himself touching an in- 
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stitution for the instruction and improvement of certain Swiss 
poor, and German princes and nobles, at Hoffwyl in the Canton 
of Berne. 

Having, two years before, invaded, without control or censure, 
the great establishments in the metropolis in which the sons of the 
nobility and gentry are educated, they now, though still empowered 
only to ¢ inquire and report on the Education of the Lower Orders,’ 
felt themselves authorized to overhaul the Colleges of Eton and 
Winchester. Accordingly, the Chairman summoned before him the 
Provost of Eton, and different gentlemen holding situztions at 
Winchester; he satisfied his curiosity by a minute examination into 
all particulars relative to the internal economy, government, and 
expenses of these establishments ; he published the Bursar’s book, 
or accompt of all the receipts and disbursements of Eton College 
for the preceding year, as he had before dene those of the Charter- 
house ; and by the absolute power which, it seems, the Chairman 
of a Committee of the House 6f Commons possesses over all his 
Majesty’s subjects, and over every thing held precious and sacred 
in the kingdom, he compelled them to produce their statutes. 
Those of Eton he has printed, as well as those of Trinity and St. 
John’s Colleges, Cambridge. This part of his measures, however, 
we merely name at present, and shall take occasion to revert to it 
hereafter. ‘The Committee, during this session, though they did 
not entirely lose sight of the instructions which they received at 
their appoimtment, yet devoted the greater part of their time to 
matters apparently of a very different description. They examined 
into the circumstances of a select number of endowed schools, of 
some of which circumstances the Chairman has availed himself in his 
character of an author, as matter of charge against their trustees or 
visitors: each of these will come under our review in its order. But 
the inquiry did not stop here: the Master and two of the Fellows of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, were minutely examined respecting 
the exact amount of their several incomes, as well as the number, 
value, and disposition of livings in their college patronage. This 
inquiry was necessary, it appears, to the full performance of that 
duty, which enjoined him to report on the Education of the Lower 
Orders, and the state of the mendicant children of paupers: and ac- 
cordingly this examination stands upon record, a rare specimen of 
propriety and delicacy. 

Thus far every thing proceeded smoothly. ‘The Committee in- 
deed was (as is generally understood) but thinly attended. Not 
more than three out of the forty members of it were, if we are 
rightly informed, in the habit of lending their assistance to the Hon. 
Chairman : but they lent it so cordially, that every thing appeared 
to go on according to his wishes. The session and the parliament 
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itself were drawing to their close, when a Bill was brought into 
the House for ‘ the appointment of a.Commission to inquire 
concerning Charities in England for the Education of the Poor,’ 
which Bill was intended to invest the Honourable Chairman 
and others of the Committee, along with certain persons recom- 
mended by them, with full power ‘ to inquire generally into the 
State of Education ;’ to examine the abuses, not only of charities re- 
lating to education, but of all charities whatever; to demand the 
production of what papers they chose; and to enforce the answer 
of whatever questions they might be pleased to put, or to commit 
to prison on refusal. Here, at length, some disapprobation was ex- 
pressed: the Ministers, who had all along encouraged the inquiry, as , 
far as its avowed objects were concerned, objected to the provision by 
which the Commissioners were to be named by parliament, conceiv- 
ing this nomination to belong to the just and constitutional prero- 
gative of the Crown. Of his disappointment on this head, the 
writer of the ‘ Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly’ complains very bit- 
terly. Moreover the Bill, in its progress through the two Houses, 
had its objects, which seemed before to know no limit, somewhat 
defined; and the enormous powers of the Commissioners were cur- 
tailed. Among the alterations, the learned author most piteously la- 
ments that three commissioners are now made requisite to constitute 
a quorum instead of two; that they are not to have the power of 
compelling persons to produce deeds and papers, the disclosure 
of which may be injurious to their own properties; that their inqui- 
ries are to be confined to the narrow sphere of charities for educa- 
tion, instead of extending to all charities whatever ; and that the 
Universities of England, the great Schools, and establishments 
having special visitors, are exempted from their jurisdiction altoge- 
ther. For the imposition of these restrictions by the legislature, he 
can find, in candour, no better motive than a wish to destroy the 
efficacy of any inquiry, and to perpetuate the abuses complained of. 
The capital grievance, however, yet remains to be told. ‘The Chair- 
man and his Committee had kindly prepared a list of persons pro- 
per to be appointed by the Crown as Commissioners under the act ; 
but when the names appeared of those whom the Prince Regent, in 
execution of his powers, had nominated, behold, the list was not the 
same! only two of the persons recommended were found therein ; 
and, monstrous to tell, the name of the learned Chairman himself 
was omitted! On this he could contain himself no longer ; and as 
parliament was not likely to meet for some months, he was under 
the necessity of relieving himself by a pamphlet, in which all the 
fury of his indignation is potred forth upon the heads of the 
Ministers, and of the House of Peers, as conspiring to screen 
the abuses of charitable funds, and upon certain distinguished in- 
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dividuals, who are more than insinuated to be participators in the 
spoliation. 

To this ‘ Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly’ different replies have 
appeared, the principal of which is in the form of a ‘ Letter to Sir 
William Scott,’ written with a knowledge of the legal bearings of 
the subject evidently superior to those of the first letter-writer, and 
in a calm, dispassionate, and argumentative tone. Its style we think 
somewhat languid; but this defect is more than compensated by 
the force and validity of its reasoning. We shall afford our readers 
sufficient opportunities of comparing the two productions. 

We propose, first, to offer some remarks upon that part of the 
inquiry, which was clearly marked out by the instructions of the 
House, the ‘ Education of the Lower Orders’; we shall then examine 
the reasons which induced the learned Chairman of the Committee 
to consider the Universities, and the first schools in the kingdom, 
as lying within the scope of the Committee’s jurisdiction; and shall 
finally consider, in order, his various allegations and complaints. 

The Minutes of Evidence taken by the Committee in 1816, so far 
as they relate to the Poor, are interesting and important in the 
highest degree ; and we trust that none of the remarks which may 
arise upon the subsequent measures of the Chairman, will be con- 
sidered as detracting the least from the applause to which this part 
of the investigation is entitled. In the cause of national edu- 
cation we have, from the first, been zealous advocates: on more 
than one occasion we have stated our reasons for thinking this the 
first and. most essential, though not the only measure, which it is our 
duty to pursue, for diffusing moral and religious feelings among 
the lower orders, and ameliorating the general state of our popu- 
lation. The mode in which evidence was sought for upon this 
subject has been, we think, on the whole judicious; and it will 
certainly prove a great assistance, not only to parliament, but to the 
public, in pointing out the safest and most effectual modes of reach- 
ing an object, the importance of which seems now to be undis- 
— There are a few facts which appear to be so clearly estab- 

ished from the concurrent testimony of all parties, and to supply 
so much ground for reflection, that though the evidence itself has 
been above two years in the hands of the public, and though 
we have, on other occasions, alluded to them, yet, as the subject 
is now fairly before us, we cannot forbear recalling to them the 
attention of our readers. 

It appeared, from the inquiry in the year 1816, that not less than 
120,000 poor children in the metropolis were totally destitute of 
education. During the two last years, however, much improve- 
ment has been made; and the progressively increasing number of 
the different schools enables us to look forward with confidence to 
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the time, when the opportunity of education will be afforded to the 
whole of its population. But here we have to remark, first, that 
it is indispensably necessary, that the increase of Sunday-schools 
should go hand in band with that of day-schools: in order that 
when the children, who have learned to read and write in the latter, 
are taken away by their parents for the purpose of making their 
labour available to their maintenance, they may be secured from the 
danger of losing the good habits, and the moral and religious 
principles which they have acquired. The evidence concurs in 
shewing that the profanation of the Sabbath is the almost universal 
cause from which profligacy in the lower orders originates: it 
shews also the attachment of the children to the Sunday-schools, 
and the great improvement in knowledge, morals, and general cha- 
racter which is almost invariably derived from them. Of the dif- 
ferent good habits which the lower orders acquire at these schools, 
the best is that of attending divine worship ; and this habit does not 
leave them when they cease to be Sunday scholars. But here a most 
important consideration occurs. The present churches and chapels 
of the Establishment cannot, without great difficulty, find accommo- 
dation for the existing schools (a difficulty which, of course, in- 
creases yearly): and they are utterly incapable of containing more 
than a small part of the same persons, when grown up. ‘The cer- 
tain and inevitable consequence is, that they are driven to attend 
dissenting chapels, in the erection and maintenance of which no 
difficulty seems to be found from expense, or from any other 
obstacle. Unless, therefore, new churches and chapels for the 
Establishment be erected in the metropolis, and other large places 
where there is a superabundant population, and upon such a plan 
as may admit the lower orders to partake suitably in the worship of 
the Church, it will be impossible that the bulk of our people can 
be retained in the national religion. A fair prospect of remedying 
this deficiency is at present held out by the parliamentary grant 
for assisting in the erection of new churches, and the subscrip- 
tion of individuals for enlarging those which now exist: and we 
have only to express our earnest hope, first, that no delay may be 
suffered to intervene in the execution of these purposes ; and, 
secondly, that should the grant and the subscription be found in- 
adequate for the full accomplishment of their ends, neither parlia- 
ment nor the public will hesitate to enlarge their amount; and 
that no shortsighted views of economical retrenchment will prevent 
their discharge of a duty which they owe alike to God and man. 
That the work should be undertaken now rather than some years 
hence, seems a matter of incalculable importance. Should it be 
found necessary, in order to its speedy accomplishment, to increase 
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the burdens of posterity, we can only say, that posterity will have 
good cause to bless the present generation for its decision. In 
these remarks we are aware that we are suggesting nothing more 
than occurs to the minds of all who bestow any reflection upon the 
subject: but it is our duty to declare, what appears to us the most 

important corollary, deducible from the whole inquiry. 
We must now beg our readers to consider how far the vital 
interests of the ‘ National Society’ are involved in the measures 
suggested by the Committee. We need hardly remind our readers 
that, when this institution was founded, seven or eight years ago, 
for educating the poor of the establishment in the principles of the 
Church of England, it was assailed with something more than their 
usual asperity, by the writers in a Journal to which we have already 
alluded as seldom missing an opportunity of decrying or discredit- 
ing the frame of our Ecclesiastical Polity. Upon the earliest 
promoters of that benevolent undertaking, clergymen of high rank, 
and unimpeachable characters, was heaped every abusive appella- 
tion, every sarcastic insinuation, which the storehouse of invective 
could supply. The terms ‘ minions of the church,’ ‘ holy bigots,’ 
and ‘ blind zealots of a religious faction,’ were unsparingly applied 
to the institutors of the subscription,—some of the most enlightened 
men in the kingdom. And what was the crime which called for this 
‘ more than common indignation?—why, their daring to give their 
own money and to devote their own time and trouble towards ob- 
taining for the children of the lower orders, instruction in reading, 
in writing, and in the religion of their country. This was ‘ the 
head and front of their offending:’ and for this conduct, which was 
nothing more than their duty as conscientious churchmen, they were 
assailed with language which it would not be easy to parallel. The 
fact was, that this institution happened to interfere with a favourite 
ae er that had been embraced by those writers with extreme 
zeal, of educating the whole of the lower orders in a system which 
excluded all creeds, and gave a preference to no church whatever. 
But they could not succeed in raising even a temporary outcry 
against the National Society, or in making it a political question. 
Churchmen of all parties joined in support of the national schools, 
and even the dissenters did not complain of the members of the Esta- 
blishment for adopting a system of education for their poor, while, 
by the Act of Toleration, they were themselves at full liberty to 
do the same. Accordingly, the national schools have not only sur- 
vived the anathemas fulminated against them, but have continued 
to increase in number and in efficacy, and have proved one of the 
greatest blessings for which this country has reason to be thankful 
to Providence. Now, however, after all controversy upon the sub- 
ject appeared to have ceased, the attack has been renewed by the 
Chairman 
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Chairman of the Committee, (surely it cannot have been with the 
advised sanction of a Committee of the British House of Com- 
mons!) divested, indeed, of all the gross and open invective which 
had been found to answer so ill before; but in a mode far more to 
be apprehended. The Report which he presented in the last session 
recommends the House of Commons to interfere with the National 
Society, and to begin by partially overthrowing its system. 


‘ Another point to which it is material to direct the attention of Par- 
liament, regards the two opposite principles, of founding schools for 
children of all sorts, and for those only who belong to the Established 
Church. Where the means exist of erecting two schools, one upon each 
principle, education is not checked by the exclusive plan being adopted 
in one of them, because the other may comprehend the children of sec- 
taries. In places where only one school can be supported, it is mani- 
fest that any regulations which exclude Dissenters, deprive the Poor 
of that body of all means of education.’—Third Report of the Select 
Committee, p. 56. 


The pubiished speech of the Chairman enlarges upon the same 
topic. 

‘ In the first place, where the town is considerable, though the people 
may be of various religious denominations, no impediment to instruct- 
ing the whole arises from that circumstance, because there is room for 
schools upon both principles. The Churchmen can found a seminary, 
from whence Dissenters may be excluded by the lessons taught, and 
the observances required; while the sectaries, or those members of the 
Establishment who patronize the schools for all without distinction of 
creed, may support a school upon this universal principle, and teach 
those whom the rules of the Church Society exclude. But this is evi- 
dently impossible in smaller towns, where the utmost exertions of the 
wealthy inhabitants can only maintain a single school. There, if the 
bulk of the rich belong to the Church, no school will be afforded to the 
sectarian poor; though, certainly, if the bulk of the rich be Dissenters 
the poor connected with the Establishment may profit by the school, 
which is likely to be founded. If, on the other band, the wealthy in- 
habitants are more equally divided, and the members of the Church 
refuse to abandon the exclusive plan, no school at all can be formed. 
Accordingly it is in places ef this moderate size that the difference 
between the two plans is the most felt, and where I can have no doubt, 
that the progress of education has been materially checked by an un- 
bending adherence to the system of the National Society. The mo- 
derate size of the place renders the distinction of sects most injurious to 
education, even where there exist the means and the disposition to 
establish schools by subscription. —Mr. Brougham’s Speech, pp. 9, 10. 


On reading each of these passages, we were forcibly struck with 
the recollection of having seen the same, or something very much 
like it, before: and looking back through the pages of the Jour- 
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nal which had led the way in this liberal view of the question, we 
discovered, after a little search, in that publication for Nov. 1811, 
the paper which had left such an impression on our memory ; 
and from which the following is an extract. 


‘ But admitting, for the sake of argument, that this proposition of a 
double system is perfectly sincere ; and that such a plan would be at- 
tempted with good faith, after it should have served the purpose of the 
moment ;— we hold it to be quite impracticable, at least in the desired 
extent, from the nature of the thing. The essence of the new method 
consists in economizing the expense of education, by teaching very large 
numbers at once. Beautiful and useful as it is, when applied to schools 
of a certain size, it is wholly inapplicable to small seminaries ; at least, 
it loses all its advantages. One teacher now superintends a school of 
1000 or 1200 children. Wherever, therefore, the whole poor children 
of the district do not exceed this number, it is exactly doubling the ex- 
pense, to have two schools. And where they do exceed this number, 
how are they to be divided? We cannot expect that, of 1600 children, 
800 will belong always to the church, and 800 to the different sects. 
In some places, the sectaries may be very few in number, perhaps 10 
or 15; but if they were 20 or.30, they are too few,—and they therefore 
can take no benefit whatever from the new system. In all such cases, 
the Church of England poor may be educated ; but the Dissenting poor 
must go without instruction, or must conform to the Church ;—that is, 
must sin against their consciences,—and (LIKE OUR FIRST PA- 
RENTS) purchase knowledge at the expense of innocence. There are other 
places, however, where those proportions are reversed,—where the 
bulk of the poor are not of the Church; and, here, the sectaries may 
be educated under the new system, but not the others; or, at least, no 
school can here be established where the Catechism is taught ; so that 
the poor of the Church must either go uneducated, or resort to the 
Dissenting school. It is true, they may do so with a safe conscience ;— 
and this is the very point in which the plan recommended by us, of 
excluding all peculiar Catechisms, so greatly excells the other.’— 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xix. pp. 36, 37. 

Thus we see how much of the labour of the Committee in hear- 
ing evidence might have been spared; since the Report, which was 
to be deduced from that evidence, was ready drawn to their hands 
some years before, and in a style so strikingly similar to that which 
the Committee have adopted, that we apprehend, Alderman Wood, 
and any other members of the Committee who may have flattered 
themselves that they were throwing a new light upon the matter 
under consideration, must be grievously disappointed at finding how 
little originality they can lay claim to, and must be ready to exclaim 
with the plagiarist of old,‘ Pereant, qui ante nos nostra dixerunt ! 

We have two reasons for wishing our readers to peruse the 
whole of that Article from which the above extract is taken: in 
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the first place, it will explain much more clearly, than either 
‘the Report’ or ‘ the Speech,’ what are the real views and real 
feelings which dictate, in some instances at least, projects such 
as that which is thus recommended to parliament relative to the 
National Schools; and, secondly, it will be most edifying to 
observe with what bitterness of invective and calumny the patrons 
of these widely spread institutions were assailed at their commence- 
ment, and to consider how utterly powerless all the mistatement 
and all the defamation has proved, either in obstructing their efforts 
or in blackening their characters ; and how completely a few years 
have put to silence the mouth of slander! It will not be amiss, 
however, to see how far this part of the Report, which asserts the 
impossibility of the children of dissenters receiving benefit from 
the National Schools according to their present system, is founded 
on the evidence given to the Committee. The following is the 
examination of the Reverend T. Walmsley, the very meritorious 
secretary of the National Society, on this subject. 


* Do you find the Dissenters are slack in sending their children to 
the National School?—1 should say they are not slack; we have 
people of all denominations ; we have even Jews in the school. 

* Do the children of Dissenters go to their own places of worship?— 
I must beg leave to refer to the plan of union for an answer to that 
question, an extract from which I will read: “ That the children of 
each school do constantly attend divine service in their parish church, 
or other place of public worship under the establishment, wherever the 
same is practicable, on the Lord's day, unless such reason for their 
non-attendance be assigned, as shall be satisfactory to the persons hav- 
ing the direction of that school.” 

* Do you find that in consequence of the children of Dissenters not 
being expressly permitted to attend at their places of worship, there is 
any reluctance on the part of their parents to send them?—I am not 
able to answer that question, for this reason, that the only question we 
ask when the child is admitted is, ‘“ Are you seven years old?” ’"—Re- 
port of the Minutes of Evidence, 1816, p. 57. 

Similar questions were next put to the gentlemen who superin- 
tend the Whitechapel and the Castle-street National Schools, and 
from their answers it was distinctly found that the children of 
sectaries enjoy the benefit of these establishments, and conform, 
without difficulty or murmuring, to their regulations. But the 
Chairman appears to have continued incredulous upon this matter : 
for when the Rev. William Johnson, master of the Central National 
School in Baldwin’s Gardens was before him, he inquired, 


* Do you receive the children of persons not members of the church 
of England ?—Yes, we do; there is no question ever put to any parent, 
respecting their religion. 

* Have you, in fact, according to the best of your knowledge, many 
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children of Dissenters in that establishment?—Many are Dissenters, 
and Dissenters of every description, I know. 

‘ As nearly as you can estimate, how many may there be ?—I can- 
not tell that. 

‘ Are there twenty?—More than that, I might say more than one 
half are Dissenters ; and at this time we have seven Jews. 

* Do you include in your class of Dissenters, the children of people 
called Methodists ?—Certainly ; and also a great number of the parents 
go to Spa Fields chapel. ; 

* Have there been, to your knowledge, any objections stated by the 
parents of children sent to this institution, on account of your teaching 
the Catechism according to the Church.of England ?—Not one, except- 
ing in one case, and that was complied with; it was one Jew boy, whom 
we have at this moment, and since that he complies with all the regu- 
lations of the school.’—Jdem, pp. 138, 139. 

Similar questions were repeated to Mr. Walmsley at his exami- 
nation in the present year, and were answered in a similar manner. 

* It is understood, that in London the Dissenters do not object to 
their children attending the National School; is that so?—I believe that 
is the case. 

* Do they object to their children going to church on the Sunday, 
and learning the Catechism?—I never heard of any objection of that 
kind in our own school, in Baldwin’s Gardens, and I believe I may add 
also, as far as my own information goes, that there is no objection in the 
other schools, in the city.’"—Report of the Minutes of Evidence, 1818, 
p- 12. 

It appears therefore that the sentiments adopted by the Committee 
from the Review printed in 1811, were not only unsanctioned by 
the evidence before them, but were in direct contradiction to its 
whole tenor. Yet, upon this ground, the Report goes on to recom- 
mend to Parliament, should it think proper to give assistance to 
the building of National Schools, to ‘ provide that the children of 
sectaries shall not be compelled to learn any Catechism, or attend 
any church other than those of their parents.’ 

We seriously hope that parliament will never be induced to make 
any legislative provisions whatever respecting the details and ma- 
nagement of charitable institutions. The first consequence of such 
an interference would be, that individuals, if not suffered to conduct 
the charities according to their own judgment and conscience, 
would withdraw their subscriptions altogether: and it would be in 
vain to look to any parliamentary grants to supply that efficiency, 
which the zeal and beneficence of individuals are capable of giving 
to a system of education.* However, the main object of the 
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Reporter’s solicitude seems to be, to guard against the possibility of 
the children of persons who have separated themselves from the 
church, ever becoming connected with it. Though it is dis- 
tinctly shewn that numbers of dissenters of all descriptions volun- 
tarily bring their children to the‘national schools, yet that important 
fact is dropped both in the Report and in the printed Speech; and 
parliament is advised to make a law for classing the children accord- 
ing to the religion of their parents. ‘This, it seems, 7s done by the 
British and Foreign School Society ; and what is the consequence ? 
It appears from the Minutes of Evidence, (Third Report, p. 62.) 
that when poor persons enter their children, ‘a very large proportion 
cannot decidedly say, wuart religious system they prefer; and 
that, in very many instances, they have answered, that they were 
of NO RELIGION. Were the recommendation of the Report to 
be adopted, it would seem to follow, that the children of all these 
unhappy persons must likewise be brought up of no religion: for 
who shall presume to choose for another in a matter of such purely 
individual concern? In the passage just quoted from the Journal 
of 1811, we are told, that the dissenting poor, who are educated in 
the National School, ‘ must sin against their consciences, and 
(LIKE OUR FIRST PARENTS) purchase knowledge at the expense 
of innocence.’ Had an ordinary writer ventured to tell his readers 
that a poor child of seven years old, the offspring of parents who 
attend a meeting-house, cannot learn the Catechism, and attend the 
church, but at the expense of his conscience and his innocence, we 
apprehend that few people would have turned over another of his 
pages. Coming from such a quarter, the expression, we suppose, 
must be styled a beautiful and affecting appeal to our feelings. 
Leaving it however as we find it, it is necessary only to remark, 
that the /ower orders of the dissenters entertain, for the most part, 
no hostile feeling towards the Establishment, nor any objection to 
their children becoming members of it: in many cases they have 
themselves seceded from it, more from the want of proper accom- 
modation in its churches, or frem other accidental circumstances, 
than from any deliberation or fixed opinion on the subject. Add 
to this, that a great majority of the seceders make no conscientious 
objections either to the Liturgy of the church, or to the Cate- 
chism ; and cannot therefore have any such motive for withholding 
their children from the National Schools. We foretold, in the 
leading Article of our Eighth Volume, that the benefits of this 
Institution would be experienced by the children of seceders, and 
we cannot forbear expressing our satisfaction at seeing this predic- 

tion abundantly verified. 
Before we quit this subject, we must be permitted to mention a 
few facts, which appear from the Evidence respecting the National 
Society. 
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Society. The number of children receiving education at its schools, 
in 1817, was 155,000: that they were not more numerous was 
owing to the exhausted state of its funds. The annual income 
amounts to no more than 1500/. and the total amount of all the 
subscriptions and donations, from the first establishment of the 
society, by means of which it has contributed to the erection and 
support of those schools, is 39,500/., a sum probably much less 
than the cost of a single arch of one of the new bridges over the 
‘Thames, and little more than a thirtieth part of that expended on 
the Plymouth Breakwater. Yet from this pittance, so dispropor- 
tionate to the number and the riches of the higher orders throughout 
the country, who are deeply imterested in its success, has the Insti- 
tution already wrought such extensive and permanent good; while, 
for want of adequate resources, it has been unable to meet the 
requisition for founding schools in many other quarters : 


Et dulitant homines serere atque impendere curam ? 


We shall carry our remarks no farther. The support of the 
National Society need not interfere with attention to other Chari- 
ties for Education; but it certainly has the first, and strongest, 
claim upon all friends of the established religion and constitution 
of their country. 

Having now completed all that we feel it necessary to remark 
upon the education of the Lower Orders, the subject which the 
Committee were directed to examine, we must next consider by 
what right or on what pretence they pushed their inquiries into the 
education of the higher orders. The dissolution of the late Par- 
liament has rendered all matters relating to itself or its Committees 
as open to discussion as any other topic of history; and the pub- 
lication of the evidence, or rather of such parts of it as suited the 
publisher’s purpose, in a pamphlet, would have removed any deli- 
cacy which we might have been disposed to feel with respect to a 
proceeding of the House of Commons: but we trust that we shall 
not make an unreasonable use of the liberty thus afforded us. For 
the public and private characters of most of the gentlemen compos- 
ing the Education Committee we can have no feelings but those of 
sincere respect, and must of course regret that their names should be 
published, to sanction measures and language, of which it appears 
impossible that they can approve. We have seen that the original 
powers conferred upon them were, ‘ To inquire and report upon 
the Education of the Lower Orders of the Metropolis; and consi- 
der what may be fit to be done with respect to the Children of Pau- 
pers who shall be found begging,’ &c. Upon their reappointment, 
they were commissioned generally, ‘ to inquire into the Education of 
the Lewer Orders, and report their observations thereon.’ We have 
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likewise seen that, by virtue of such authority, and no more, the 
Chairman, with how many or how few assessors— 
‘ Well may we guess, but may not tell’— 


examined most minutely into the great schools of Eton, Westmin- 
ster, Winchester, and the Charter-House, and has caused to be 
printed the statutes of the two largest colleges in one of the univer- 
sities. How to reconcile these proceedings with the commission 
given them, is a difficulty. For our own parts we are unable to see 
any connection between them, except upon the theory maintained 
in a celebrated Review of the ‘ Memoirs of the Princess of Ba- 
reith,’ relative to the approximation of the very highest and the very 
lowest ranks in society. Upon the principle of this approximation, 
the Committee (for we are told that after the chairman is once 
placed in the chair, he, though alone, is for the remainder of that 
sitting, the Committee) was consistent enough in questioning Dr. 
Page, the head master of Westminster, a school which has, ever 
since its foundation, educated the first of the English nobility, apon 
the subject of its examinations and elections; and then immediately 
receiving the deposition of Mr. William Blair, a benevolent sur- 
geon of Russel-street, respecting the miséry, profligacy and igno- 
rance found in the recesses of St. Giles’s.* 

As to the distinction taken by the learned author of the Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, that the Committee were authorized, 
though not expressly /ed by the words of the commission, to exa- 
mine the highest establishments, we wish only to ask—1st, whether, 
if the House of Commons had intended such an examination to take 
place, it would not have given its directions in express terms? and, 
2dly, from what part of the commission really given, could the Com- 
mittee infer that such a measure was contemplated by the House at 
that time? The terms of direction to the Committee are remark- 
ably definite and precise ; and it would be an insult to suppose, that 
had they designed an examination of the Great Schools and the 
Universities, the House would have enjoined it either under the 
term ‘ education of the lower orders,’ or by the long sentence about 
‘ children found begging.’ But was there any collateral circum- 
stance from which such an intention could be inferred? Certainly not 
from the selection of the Committee, in which we find the names 
of Sir William Curtis, Mr. Butterworth, Sir James Shaw, Mr. C. 
Calvert, Mr. Barclay, Mr. Alderman Atkins, and Mr. Alderman 
Wood; gentlemen who, by their success in the honourable pursuits 
of commerce, have raised themselves to the high rank of legislators, 
and whose experience and intelligence, both as men of business, and 
as magistrates, make them a valuable accession to parliament ; but 
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who are probably some of the last members in the House whe 
would have been selected for a Committee intended to inquire into 
the state of the Great Schools and Universities. The defence of 
the Committee, on this point, is rested by the Chairman upon an ar- 
gument so incomparably ludicrous, that we find it difficult to state 
it consistently with the respect due to his name and talents. He 
examined, it seems, the statutes of the great schools, and there dis- 
covered that the persons for whose benefit the endowments were in- 
tended, are, puuperes et indigentes scholares :* he accordingly prints 
the words PAUPERES et INDIGENTES in large capitals, and, 
from the similarity .of the English terms, paupers and indigent, he 
concludes that those establishments were originally destined for the 
‘ education of the lower orders.’ Thus then it would seem that the 
learned Chairman does not know that pauperes and indigentes are 
adjectives agreeing with scholures, and that the words imply ‘ scho- 
lars who are poor and in want of assistance.’ Neither is he aware 
that the epithet pauper is attached to scholaris, with the same re- 
ference to his situation in life, as in the expressions pauper eques, 
pauper senatus, pauper REX, or, as the English use the terms, a 
poor peer, a poor bishop, or a poor king, without intending to re- 
duce the person spoken of to ‘ the lower orders.’ .We should have 
thought but a very slight acquaintance with the history of those se- 
minaries requisite to inform Mr. Brougham, that even at the time 
of their foundation scholars were a description of persons who 
ranked above ‘ the lower orders,’ and that for many generations 
past, a scholar, whether rich or poor, has in England held the name 
and station of a gentleman: to this degree in society he is entitled, 
by belonging to one of those establishments; and, unless forfeited 
by his own misconduct, he continues to retain it through life. 

As to the two universities, the proof that they were originally 
destined for the poor and indigent is equally concise: It is said in 
the Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, that in the statutes of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the scholars are called ‘ PAUPERES;’+ (an 
assertion which, though repeated in ten editions of that pamphlet, 
is absolutely untrue;) and that ‘ in chusing the fellows of St. 
John’s College, a preference is prescribed in favour of the most de- 
serving, et inter hos, illis qui INDIGENTIORES fuerint,’ the 
English of which is, ‘ and among the most deserving, those who 
may stand most in need of-a fellowship.’ Thus does our learned 
interpreter of statutes overlook the following plain and notorious 
facts: first, that the estates devoted to the maintenance of those 
establishments were, at the time when their statutes were framed, 
the very same, for the same number of members, as they are at pre- 
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sent; and that the buildings raised for their reception, and the al- 
lowance prescribed for their daily diet, are neither more nor less 
liberal now, than: what were given to them by those same statutes : 
all of which are sufficient proofs of their not having been designed, 
as he imagines, for poor-houses;—secondly, that provision was 
made by the same statutes for servants to wait upon these pauperes 
et indigentes scholares; thirdly, that the same statutes enjoined 
that the manners and condition of these poor scholars must be 
good, and prescribed for objects of their study the most re- 
fined departments of human knowledge cultivated at the time, and 
specially directed that they should be brought up as members of 
the liberal professions. In spite of all these considerations, every 
one of which renders the pretence that those foundations were des- 
tined for the /ower orders glaringly absurd, the learned author re- 
lies upon three or four words, partly misrepresented, and entirely 
misconstrued, and then exclaims, ‘ 1 presume that I have said 
enough to justify the Committee for venturing to consider those 
great establishments as within its jurisdiction.’ This then is the 
whole of his case, as to the Great Schools and Universities, and 
here we leave it. 

We shall now proceed with the examimation of the Letter to 
Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The first objects of the letter-writer’s attack are the ministers ; 
and upon them the assault is renewed in various parts of his publica- 
tion. That an avowed opponent of the government, the open 
object of whose political warfare is to discredit and displace the 
ministers, should seize any political occurrence that might happen 
during the interval of parliamentary business, to try his fortune in a 
pamphlet against them, would appear a matter neither of surprise 
nor of complaint. But it remaims to be seen whether the present 
attack comes within the fair limits of party hostility. The matter 
of his complaints against the ministry is two-fold: first, he charges 
them with a disposition unfavourable to the objects of the inquiry 
in general, that is, unfavourable to the education of the poor, and 
the investigation of abuses of charities ; secondly, he insinuates that 
they have been actuated in this business by party feelings. The in- 
tention in the last particular is very evident: as the author is him- 
self labouring to place the subject on the footing of a party ques- 
tion, it becomes important to him to transfer from himself to his 
opponents the odium of having first suffered politics to mix them- 
selves with a question of philanthropy and benevolence. But let 
us consider whence it can be inferred that the ministers have been 
actuated by party feelings in this matter. Does it appear from 
their having acquiesced without scruple in the nomination of a 
committee, consisting of about forty members, among whom three- 
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fourths were in the habit of voting in opposition, and of the re- 
mainder, not one was connected, by office or otherwise, with. any 
of themselves? Or can it be inferred from the marked and hand- 
some compliments paid to the Honourable Chairman after the la- 
bours of the first session, by the leading ministers in the House of 
Commons? With respect te his other charge against them, of ‘ not 
wishing to see a zealous and unsparing investigation of charitable 
abuses,’ he seems to account for the fact which he has assumed, by 
another more sweeping assertion—that they are the universal friends 
of abuses of all kinds, and must therefore be so in the present 
instance: 

‘Certain it is that the present ministers have at all times betrayed a 
reluctance to reformation of every sort; and that, whether from inte- 
rest, or weak compliance, or fear of disquieting the alarmists, they have 
so acted as to afford abuses of all descriptions effectual shelter.’ — Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly, p. 45. 

Really the learned Gentleman should reserve such arguments as 
these for his next election contest. On such occasions it is, we be- 
lieve, an aucient and immemorial practice, to ascribe the dear- 
ness of provisions resulting from a bad season, the scarcity of work, 
in consequence of fashion having migrated elsewhere, or any other 
accidental evil, to the machinations of the friends of government, and 
of the ministerial candidate in particular. The persons for whom 
these speeches and placards are intended, and they only, can be af- 
fected by such sentences as the above. What assiguable or ima- 
ginable interest can any ministry have in sheltering abuses of chari- 
table funds? Or rather, must they not always be interested in 
seeing such grounds of complaint removed? We may be told, 
however, that though the ministers cannot themselves have any im- 
mediate interest in checking the investigation of charitable funds, 
yet their friends and supporters, who are trustees for such institu- 
tions, may be affected thereby. But will any rational person, of 
whatever party, believe, that the inquiry will not find as great a 
proportion of such trusteeships in the hands of the opponents, as 
of the supporters of ministry? It is true that out of above twenty 
thousand charities in the country, our author has selected nine 
or ten, as specimens of abuse, all of which are in the hands of per- 
sons conceived to be friendly to his political opponents. But 
what does this prove, except the spirit in which the selection was 
made? Whether he has succeeded in stigmatizing these person- 
ages, yet remains to be decided. What are the overt acts of mi- 
uisters, upon which he can ground his accusation of their being 
desirous to screen and shelter the abuses of charities? The only 
resistance, which, according to the statement of the Honourable 
Gentleman himself, they opposed, as a body, to the various provi- 
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sions of the bill, was directed against the intended nomination of 
the Commissioners by parliament. Conceiving that this appoint- 
ment ought constitutionally to be placed in the hands of the Crown, 
they felt, as any other ministers, we apprehend, would have felt, 
that their public duty as its servants obliged them to insist upon 
the alteration of this provision, Our author justifies his proposal 
of naming the commissioners in the bill, by the example of the 
Commissioners of Public Accounts and of Naval and Military 
Inquiry. But the analogy fails entirely ; and it is surprizing that 
he should have overlooked a distinction between the two cases, 
which makes his argument of precedent quite inapplicable. ‘The 
reply of the author of the Letter to Sir W. Scott will, we think, 
set this part of the question at rest: 


‘ But surely it cannot escape the sagacity of that learned gentleman, 
that there is a very large and palpable difference between an inquiry by 
the House into the proper expenditure of public money, granted by the 
House, and. an inquisition into the proper administration of funds, in 
no way originating with the House; and, in a great proportion, totally 
beyond the control of the House. 

* The abuses of public charities might be as large and important as 
even public peculations. Free-schools and_alms-houses might be as 
badly administered as docks and navy-yards, But the supervision of 
them did not equally, and so peculiarly, belong to the House of Com- 
mons. The abuse of charities is properly an abuse of administration, 
and general civil economy ; assuredly not of parliamentary trust. But 
it is unnecessary to say that all offices of administration are parts of the 
supreme magistracy of the country, and as such belong to the sovereign. 

* His Majesty’s Ministers, therefore, in this demand, only maintained 
the prerogative of the crown. They saw that neither the functions nor 
ebjects of the Commission belonged to the distinct character of the 
House of Commons. 

‘ It is an established principle of the constitution, that the people 
should look immediately to the crown in a!l cases. of mal-administra- 
tion; but it is the nature of such Commission to exhibit one or both 
of the Houses of Parliament as taking the business out of the hands of 
the sovereign, and executing it by themselves. It is in fact, pro tanto, 
a superseding of the King’s authority.—Letter to the Right Hon. Sir 
William Scott.—pp. 11, 12. 


In the House of Commons, the bill was not opposed at all. Ta 
the House of Peers, where opposition was made, it received the 
support of the ministers; a fact which the ‘ Letter to Sir Samuel 
Romilly’ indeed somewhat ungraciously admits. In this house 
however, some of the ministers concurred with the majority in 
thinking the powers and the objects of the bill too extensive, and 
accordingly voted for their curtailment. 

One of the powers upon which this curtailment operated, was 

that 
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that of an unlimited call for the production of papers, upon which 
the author of the ‘ Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly’ thus expresses 
himself : 


‘ As for the clamour excited against the clause respecting title-deeds, 
no one who had read our bill could be deceived by it for a moment; 
because the possessor of a deed was only obliged to produce it, in case 
it related wholly to the charity; if any other matter whatever was con- 
tained in it, he was allowed to produce a copy of the part relating to 
the charity.’—p. 12. 


We find his arguments thus combated and controverted by his 
legal antagonist : 


‘ The powers moreover were too general. In the terms of the first 
Bill, they would have compelled the indiscriminate production of title- 
deeds and charters. It was true, indeed, that a power of this kind had 
been granted to the Commissioners of the naval and military inquiry. 
The learned gentleman contends, likewise, that a similar power was 
possessed by all courts of justice, and even by commissioners of bank- 
rupts. But in the naval and military inquiry, the object was of a dif- 
ferent nature; the papers to be required could only be matters of ac- 
count; they could extend to no inquisition into the titles and muni- 
ments of indifferent parties. It was matter of ledger, and no more: ahd 
it is an error to maintain, that such powers aré possessed by all courts 
and commissioners of bankrupts. It is indeed rather singular that such 
an argument should have originated with the learned Chairman him- 
self. ‘There in fact exists no such compulsory unqualified production 
by third parties of any papers or documents; and least of all of that 
highest description of papers (titles, muniments, and deeds,) which were 
the objects of the clause in question. The learned gentleman has mis- 
taken the scope of the 46 G. III. c. 37. in the same manner as he ap- 
pears to have mistaken the rules of evidence. The 46 G. III. merely 
refers to the obligation of witnesses to answer questions, though such 
answer might make them civilly responsible for debts. But the pro- 
duction of muniments and title-deeds are not included in the words “ to 
answer questions.” 

‘ It is true indeed that by the writ of subpena duces tecum, it is the 
duty of a witness to bring-all papers with him which he has in his pos- 
session; but it is likewise the right of a witness to state to the court that 
a particular paper, which he is called upom to produce, is one of his 
titles, and thereupon to put itto the discretion of the judge, whether he 
shall be required to produce it. But this is surely very different from 
the unlimited and unqualified obligation to produce ail papers.’— Letter 
to Sir William Scott, pp. 15—17. 

To us, we confess, this appears a perfectly satisfactory answer. 
It is plain that the commissioners would, in the range of above 
twenty thousand charitable trusts, reach no inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the title-deeds in the kingdom; the production of which 
might have beeu called for and brought into debate at the discre- 
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tion of the commissioners, or, more properly speaking, on the sug- 
gestion of anonymous informers. This would have occasioned, in 
some cases, the utmost peril, and, iu many more, a great degree of 
vexation: the infallible consequence of which must ins been, that 
persons of property and respectability, alarmed at these proceed- 
ings, would have disengaged themselves as much as possible from 
such charities; and that for the future all connection with chari- 
table trusts would have been shunned like an infection :—an evil 
which would have more than counterbalanced all the good that 
may be expected to result from the inquiry. 

The next subject of complaint is, that the commissioners were 
restricted to inquire into the education of the poor, instead of ex- 
tending the investigation to the state of education in general. ‘The 
reader will recollect, what seems totally to have escaped the me- 
mory of the complainant, that the bill originated in a Committee 
appointed to inquire into the Education of the ‘ Lower Orders’ ; that 
it professed to be a bill respecting ‘ the Education of the Poor.’ 

But for the restriction which the Honourable Chairman de- 
plores, the commissioners would have enjoyed, indeed, an excursive 
range over an unbounded field of inquiry. In compliance with 
the terms of their appointment, they must have accurately scruti- 
nized and compared the various systems according to which the 
Greek and Latin classics are taught in the schools and academies of 
this kingdom ; and the relative proficiency of the respective classes 
of each im history, chronology, geography, and the use of the globes ; 
not to mention modern languages, fencing, dancing and drawing. 
From hence they would have descended, by a regular gradation, 
through the many classes of commercial and preparatory schools, 
in which the sons of tradesmen, from six years and upwards, re- 
ceive their education; till at length they arrived at the Parish 
schools, Sunday schools, and Dames’ schools throughout the king- 
dom. In the course of this progress they would probably have 
taken opportunities of comparing the plans of our Naval and 
Military Academies with those of the Ecole Polytechnique and the 
Ecole Militaire of our neighbours; they would vo doubt have 
suggested from the North, improvements in our Latin prosody ; 
and would have introduced from Hoffwyl the practice of chaunting 
hymns by moonlight,’and of studying botany at the tail of the 
plough. Nor is this‘ all. The semimaries of female education 
would, by the words of the enactment, have come equally within 
the scope of their inspection, and therewith the systems of needle- 
work, fancy-work, and embroidery practised in the boarding . 
schdols, day schools, and evening schools for young ladies. * 
Whether such an investigation would have answered any better 
purpose than that of furnishiug materials for an amusing appendix 
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to an occasional pamphlet during the recess; or whether, in good 
truth, an ‘ Inquiry into Education in General’ would have been at 
all more practicable or more useful than an inquiry into Com- 
merce in general, or into Property in general, or into Literature in 
general, are questions upon which again we are contented to leave 
the decision to the plain common sense of mankind ; remarking 
only, that those persons have shown themselves the best friends to 
any practical object, who, by stripping it of such preposterous 
additions, have rendered its execution possible. 

A similar remark will apply to the next subject of complaint, 
that ‘ the commissioners were not suffered to examine the abuses 
of ALL charities, but only of those connected with the education 
of the poor. ‘This complaint is hardly less extravagant than the 
last. It seems admitted that the number of charities in England 
to which the learned chairman’s proposed bill was to have extended 
does not fall much short of 30,000. Supposing them to have 
been divided among his four boards, within what time can it be 
imagined that any one of thein would have completed the investiga- 
tion of its seven thousand?—The ‘ Letter to Sir William Scott’ 
observes : 

‘ It is neither a just nor candid inference from this restriction, that the 
ministers and the House of Lords intended to deny the existence of 
abuses in other charities, and, least of all, that it was their object to 
stifle any suitable inquiry. But the field already marked out for the 
Commission was amply sufficient. They saw in fact no end to an in- 
quiry into the abuses of “ all charities in the kingdom.” Every town 
and almost every village in the kingdom had one or other of such chari- 
ties. But what commission in any reasonable time, and for any prac- 
tical purpose, could report on all the alms-houses, small-pox institu- 
tions, lunatic asylums, lying-in hospitals, and public infirmaries in the 
kingdom? The sweeping words “ ALL CHARITIES,” in the original Bill, 
Would have afforded adequate matter for a score of such commissions, 
The life of one man would have been scarcely sufficient to read such 
reports ; which, if given with impartiality, would have at least equalled 
in number and bulk the volumes of our statute law. It has been cal- 
culated, as I have before observed, that there are between twenty and 
thirty thousand of such charities; so that allowing, upon a moderate 
calculation, a page for each, saying nothing for an appendix of charters 
and documents, one may be permitted to express a doubt, whether this 
Eleemosynary Encyclopedia, however charitably compiled, would have 
been as charitably read. Another commission must have followed to 
have reported upon the reporters ; and, after another interval of about 
twenty years, an abridgement, of about a dozen stately folio volumes, 
might have been laid upon the table of the House, but I much fear, 
without any reasonable expectation that any honourable gentleman 
might move to have them read by the clerk. Add to this, the immense 
mass of property implicated and involved in such charities so inde- 
finitely included. Let the Honourable Chairman recal to his own 
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mind a few only of those immediately before his.own view. What 
other, for example, except as a public charity, is the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, the Missionary Societies, and the Bible 
Associations, in every principal town in the kingdom ?’—p. 21—23. 


This estimate of the work proposed, stupendous as it appears, 
would, we are inclined to think, have fallen short of the reality. We 
merely request our readers to recollect the different charities in their 
own neighbourhood, within their own immediate knowledge, and 
then to endeavour to form some estimate of the time requisite for a 
board of commissioners to complete a full and impartial investi- 
gation of all the charities in their single county. If, however, it be 
said, (and this we suspect to be the real, though unavowed intention 
of those who claim such extravagant and unreasonable functions,) 
that they would not have read/y examined all charities, but would 
have selected the objects of inquiry at their discretion after the ex- 
ample of the parent committee ; be indeed, the nature of the de- 
mand is such as to excite not ridicule but indignation. A power to 
examine into some cases and to overlook others, at the option of the 
examiners, would be too mauifestly arbitrary and iniquitous, either 
to be countenanced by the legislature, or tolerated by the people 
of a free country. y 
Our author proceeds to allege as a matter of extreme regret 
that, ‘among charities connected with education, there was intro- 
duced a large class of exceptions, comprehending, not only the Uni- 
versities and the public schools down to Rughy, but generally all 
charities having special “ visitors, governors, or overseers.”’ The 
obvious ground of this exception is, that such special visitors being 
persons appointed by the founders as their perpetual representa- 
tives, to protect the interests of the foundations and to inquire into 
the due éxecution of their bequests, and being armed by the law 
with full powers for so doing; the appointing a commission for the 
very same purpose would have been an assumption of their privi- 
leges, and an interference with the will of the donors. The 
founders, in voluntarily giving or bequeathing property for chari- 
table purposes, had an undoubted right to fix upon persons, holding 
certain situations, whose perpetual duty it should be to inquire into 
the management of their foundations. The Legislature declined ap- 
pointing other persons to assume the visitatorial powers, upon the 
same principle as it always declines interfering with the provisions 
of atestament. Half a dozen instances, of visitors having neglected 
or abused their charge, even supposing them to have been fairly 
and impartially stated, never could have justified an abandonment 
of the general principles of legislation, or a deviation from the dis- 
tinct precedent of former enactments. 
Our subject has now led us to the specific abuses in charities 
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alleged in the Speech and the Letter of the learned Chairman, and 
to his various attempts to criminate individuals by charging them 
with participation or connivance. We wish to premise that we 
are not among the number of those who doubt, or affect to doubt, 
the existence of such abuses atall. Indeed, when it is considered 
with what variety of objects the numerous charities of this king- 
dom were formed, and how greatly local circumstances and the 
state of society may have been altered since the time of their foun- 
dation, and then add the possible effects of negligence, ignorance or 
knavery in the persons into whose hands the control of them may 
have fallen, it would be as unreasonable to dispute the occasional 
occurrence of abuses, as to doubt the existence of vice or the 
liability to disease in the human species. We beg leave once for 
all to declare, that we have no desire to see any abuse whatever 
screened from inquiry ; that, on the contrary, we wish each case 
to be fairly and impartially examined. Where any malversation 
has arisen from neglect or misapprehension, let it be corrected; 
and where from corruption, let it be followed by exposure and by 
punishment. But what has been the conduct of the Chairman of 
the Committee ?—He has singled out a few cases as objects of 
attack : respecting which the evidence summoned to the Committee 
was, generally speaking, of an er parte description; he then pro- 
ceeds to sum up, not in a report to the House, but in a pamphlet 
addressed to the public, cases of abuse as if proved in evidence, 
where, in fact, one side only of the question had been heard; he 


even exaggerates (as we shall shew) that ex parte evidence, tendered » 


in some instances by persons notoriously hostile to the parties 
accused, extracted in others by leading questions ; and after this 
proceeding, he pronounces against most respectable characters a 
sentence which, if well-founded, would amount to infamy. Hap- 
pily, there lies an appeal from such decisions to the tribunal of pub- 
ic opinion. 
The first individual whose character we find assailed in the 
- © Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly,’ is an illustrious Prelate of our 
Church. It is to be remarked, that whenever the letter-writer de- 
signs a blow of more than ordinary severity, his method is to state 
his accusation in strong terms, and then to leave it, but after a 
short time to take it up again, and re-state the self-same assertions, 
as admitted facts in different and, if possible, in aggravated lan- 
guage. Occasionally we find this process two or three times re- 
peated. 


1. ‘ At Mere, in Lincolnshire, is an endowment for a warden and poor 
brethren of a very ancient date. The warden and his lessees seem to be 
well provided for, whatever may be the lot of the brethren; the estate 
consists of 650 acres, five miles from Lincoln; it is let for only half-a- 
guinea 
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guinea an acre, though it pays neither tythe nor poor’s rate; and £24 
a year is the whole sum allotted to the poor brethren. The bishop of 
the diocese is both patron and visitor; he has given the wardenship to 
his nephew; and the former wardempresigned it upon being promoted 
by the same prelate to a living in his gift. The son of that right reve- 
rend person is Master of Spital Hospital in the same county. Besides 
other landed property, he is in possession of one estate worth 6 or 
£700 a year in right of his office; and all that he pays to the poor is 
£27 : 4s. to four or five pensioners.’—Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, pp. 
14. 15. 

2. * The Dean and Chapter of Lincoln have the patronage as well as 
the superintendence of Spital charity; yet they allow the warden, son 
of their diocesan, to enjoy the produce of large estates, devised to him 
in trust for the poor of the two parishes as well as the hospital, while he 
only pays a few pounds to four or five of the latter. The bishop him- 
self is patron and visitor of Mere, and permits the warden, his nephew, 
(for whom he made the vacancy by premoting his predecessor) to enjoy 
er underlet a considerable trust estate, paying only £24 a year to the 
poor.’—Idem, p. 25. 

Many persons, on reading these passages, struck with the uncom- 
mon acrimony which seems to accompany the mention of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, have thought that such an.attack could only originate 
in feelings of personal animosity: particularly as these charities are 
entirely unconnected with Edycation, and as the Committee could 
not pretend to have received any more jurisdiction over them, than 
they had over the expedition to the North Pole. We are not dis- 
posed to have recourse to so offensive a method of explaining the 
Chairman’s extraordinary conduct in this particular; and should 
protest against attributing personal motives to any one, where there 
exists a possibility of accounting for the fact in any other way. 
The circumstance of this very learned prelate having stepped for- 
ward on various occasions as the vindicator of the doctrines and 
integrity of the church of England, in which he has, for a long series 
of years, fulfilled the duties of the most extensive diocese, seems 
cause sufficient to account for the hostile spirit displayed against 
him in the above passages. But however this may be, the writer, 
who has gone thus far out of his way to injure a dignified and re- 
spected character, will derive no earthly consequence from the 
attack, but that of making his unfriendly disposition manifest. 

The writer of the letter to Sir W. Scott, describes these passages 
truly as containing ‘ a tolerably broad insinuation of most gross mis- 
conduct in the Bishop of Lincoln, not to say, of confederacy and 
peculation!’* And what are the facts which are to justify this insi- 
nuation? With the Spital Charity the bishop has no concern what- 
ever; the master is not his son; nor do we find any thing in the evi- 





* Letter to Sir William Scott, p. 69. 
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dence which could lead the Honourable Chairman to make such as- 
sertions. Let us then examine the facts relative to the Mere charity, 
the warden of which is son (not nephew, as the writer of the letter 
to Sir S. Romilly tells us) of the Bisho of Lincoln. The agent 
for receiving the rent of this estate, Mr. Richard Dawson, 1s 
examined at great length, and in a most inquisitorial style: the 
information procured amounts to this: there is an ecclesiastical 
estate, given for the support of a warden and certain poor brethren, 
called Beadsmen; but though the foundations of several buildings 
may be still traced, there has not been standing at Mere, within 
memory or record, any church, chapel, almshouse, or any other 
building, except a single farm-house. It is let by the warden, as 
ecclesiastical and collegiate property frequently is, upon a lease of 
twenty-one years, renewable on payment of a fine every seven years. 
The annual reserved rent is £32, out of which he pays the fixed sti- 
pend of £4 each to six infirm old men, of good characters, not re- 
ceiving parochial relief. Thus then is this preferment circum- 
stanced like many others in the kingdom ; an ecclesiastical estate, 
burthened by a fixed money payment. 

In the first place, we are at a loss to understand in what consists 
the precise abuse at which the bishop is charged with conniving? 
in the next place, we would inquire why the present right reverend 
patron is tu be attacked rather than any one of his predecessors 
under whom this preferment has been on its present footing? or 
why this case is to be selected from two or three hundred benefices 
similarly circumstanced in different parts of the kingdom? From the 
examination of the Mere charity, pursued with obstinacy through 
seven folio pages, little further is proved, except the Honourable 
Chairman’s extraordinary want of information upon so common a 
topic, as letting leases on fines. He plies Mr. Dawson, who readily 
communicated all that he could know upon the subject, with the 
same questions ten times repeated : and, after all, he misapprehends 
the bearing of the evidence. In complaining that the land is only 
let for half a guinea an acre, he forgets that it is the lessee, not the 
warden, who lets it ; and, if the lessee does not obtain as good a 
rent as he might do, be alone can be the sufferer. At all events, 
neither the bishop nor the warden can interfere with the terms 
which the lessee gives to his tenants. The churge against the bishop 
of ‘ permitting the warden, his nephew [son] (for whom he made 
the vacaucy by promoting his predecessor)* to enjoy or underlet the 

estate,’ 





* It is amusing to observe how easily the Chairman is satisfied with the evidence on 
which he grounds his assertions, He asked Mr. Dawson,‘ Where does the last warden 
reside ?—Ans. At Cardinyton, near Bedford.’ Quest. ‘ Was that living given him by 
the Bishop of Lincoln ?—Ans. Yes, 1 believe it was’ It surely was too much to ex- 
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estate,’ is surely the strangest kind of accusation ever thought of. 
That the estate is underlet, though not proved by the evidence, is 
yet probably the fact: for various reasons well known to persons 
at all conversant with such matters, jt seldom happens that for pro- 
perty let upon such a plan, an adequate consideration is received. 
But the letter-writer actually makes it a matter of charge, that the 
bishop permits the warden, his relation, to receive less than be 
is intitled to! That something else was running in his head when he 
wrote this, is pretty evident ; for he forgot what the witness had re- 
peated three times at least, that the present warden had never let 
the estate at all; that he had been the incumbent only a twelve- 
month ; and that he could not possibly receive any emolument, be- 
yond £7 a year, from the preferment, for six years to come. 

Thus all the insinuations against the Bishop of Lincoln fail in 
point of fact, except that of having given preferment to his nearest 
connections. And if this be chargeable as a crime, how many pre- 
lates are, or ever have been, exempt from the same imputation ? 
And what principle is there which ought to interdict them from 
providing for their dearest relatives, supposing such relatives to be 
in character and qualifications deserving of preferment? That this 
is not strictly the case in the present instance, even the letter-writer 
has not ventured to insinuate. And what philosophy is that which 
shall teach us that the claims of public duty are inconsistent with 
the affections of nature? It does not appear what authority 
the learned Chairman had received to inquire into the distribution 
of church patronage at all; but supposing such an inquiry to take 
place, it would, perhaps, be found that few patrons ever preferred 
so greata number of learned and able divines as the present Bishop 
of Lincoln. 

With respect to the Spital charity, which is introduced ad 
augendam invidiam, the Honourable Gentleman might easily have 
learned that the mastership was given by the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln, to the Rev. John Pretyman, (son of the late Dr. Prety- 
man, at that time one of their members,) without any application 
or interference whatever on the part of the Bishop of Lincoln; 
and that it is in no respect under the jurisdiction of that prelate. 
When we have stated this, and that it was as completely foreign to 
the province of the Education Committee as the Mere estate, it is 
ig not incumbent upon us to say a word more on the subject. 

ut lest the accuser should exult as over an admitted abuse, we 





pect that an honest Lincolnshire farmer should know in whose patronage the livings of 
another and a remote county might happen to be. Had the Jearned gentleman taken 
the more reasonable and more obvious method of opening Bacon’s Liber Regis, or a 
County history, he might have discovered that the living of Cardington was in the gift, 
not of the Bishop of Lincoln, but of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

LL4 shall 
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pall ignt meution, that the circumstances of this benefice do not 
very materially from those of the last. The estates being let 
in the different modes of leases for years, on lives, and at rack-rent, 
afforded opportunity to the Chairman to convey his doubts upon 
the expediency of the several bargains... However, a copy of the 
original endowment being produced, it appeared that the present 
master possesses no more than his predecessors from the Sime of 
Richard I1.;—that the property was expressly given to the master of 
The Spital-in-the-Street, (called by the learned gentleman Spital 
Hospital,) annexing only the condition of aiding in the maintenance 
of certain poor persons; and that accordingly he does give the 
usual pensions to the usual number of poor, taken, according to the 
direction of the original deed, from the neighbouring parishes. 
To call it ¢ an estate devised in trust for the poor,’ is an unfair re- 
presentation. ‘The payment of competent sums of money to cer- 
tain poor is not the main object, but only a condition of the grant. 
We shall dwell no longer upon so plain a topic, but only observe, 
that this attack might be as fairly directed against ecclesiastical 
property in every diocese, or against property belonging to every 
chapter, college, or corporation in the kingdom. 

The Honourable Gentleman proceeds to mention abuses in the 
management of charity estates at Wellingborough jm Northamp- 
tonshire and Yeovil in Somersetshire. In both these cases the 
evidence heard before the Committee was e2 parte—the repre- 
sentations of accusers. In the Yeovil case, the treatment expe- 
rienced by the trustees, some of whom are respectable gentlemen 
of the county, seems peculiarly hard. It appears that there had 
been in that parish a squabble respecting the charities, and that 
three churchwardens, being ousted by the stronger party, were car- 
rying on a chancery suit against the trustees: the action not turn- 
ing out to their minds, these three persons go to the Committee- 
room, and accuse their opponents of monstrous peculations and 
dishonesty. ‘The charges may, for any thing we know, be well 
founded : but it is very clear, that whoever circulates such imputa- 
tions without inquiring what can be alleged by the accused in their 
defence, runs the risk of cruelly wronging innocent persons. We 
can hardly conceive evidence bearing more suspicion upon the face 
of it, than that of the three informers in the Yeovil case. They 
were confessedly a party, and the defeated one: the language of 
their depositions speaks the bitterness of vexation, and the ravings 
of disappointment: in accusing by insinuation, they seem to have 
caught the very spirit of their examiner : witness these specimens : 

‘ Are those valuations exclusive of the mansion-house and timber 
sold in 1808, as appears by this paper ?—Yes. 

‘ What became of the £1,285 got for that ?—God knows. : 
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‘ Under what authority was the sale effected ?—It was sold by auc- 
tion, as I understand. 

* By whose authority?—I suppose by the trustees. 

‘ Was any order of the Court of Chancery made ?—No, not that I 
know. 

* Who at that time pocketed the money of this estate?—God knows, 
I do ne 

—* What did old Figes do with the rent ?—He used to pay a certain 
sum to a school-master at Yeovil. 

* What did he do with the rest and residue >—God knows; many of 
the parents of the boys have told me, they had nothing to bind them 
out, or settle them in the world. 

—‘ Is five hundred and odd pounds spent upon these alms-houses? 
—-No, nor yet two hundred | should suppose. 

* Who pockets the residue ?—God knows.’ 

We cannot help suspecting, however, that there is another cause 
which has procured these charities the honour of a prominent place 
among the learned chairman’s grievances. He has of late occu- 
pied the attention of the House of Commons by attacks upon the 
proceedings of the Court of Chancery; and on one occasion pro- 
nounced against the noble lord who presides in that court a studied 
philippic, wherein all his powers of ridicule, sarcasm, and decla- 
mation were sammoned into full play. The charities of Welling- 
borough and Yeovil have been some years in Chancery ; of the 
former case, indeed, not much could be made ; but in the examina- 
tion of the Yeovil complainants the following scene appears to have 
been got up with considerable dramatic effect. 


* To Mr. Watts.—Did you go into the Court of Chancery soon after 
the year 1802 ?—We instituted proceedings there in 1804. 

* How long were you in Chancery ?—We are not out yet; we have 
paid twelve or thirteen hundred pounds, and only received about three 
hundred from the town. 

* Have you found that court afford you relief ?—Oh, it has ruined me. 

‘Have you found the expenses heavy ?—Oh, good God, I have 
wished myself out of the world a thousand times since I have got into 
it; it has entirely ruined me ; I had a nice business which brought me 
in four or five hundred a year, which it has ruined: and I have now a 
wife and family. 

‘To Mr. Welmington.—Have you suffered anything in this court ?— 
My heart is almost broken ; indeed my nerves are so shook by the losses 
I have sustained by this proceeding, that I scarcely know what I am 
speaking of, and I have a wife and eight children ; it is the most grievous 
thing to me that I have ever known; I was a churchwarden only two 

ears. 
ar To Mr. Collins.—What have you found the court of Chancery to 
be ?—It has cost me about 500/. and I am afraid I do not know the 
worst of it yet; I suppose the other party will bring in a bill against 
us.’—Third Report of the Education Committee, p. 190. - 
e 
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The next accusation ascends higher: we mean the case of the 
Croydon Charities, the visitor of one of which, (Whitgift’s Hospi- 
tal,) the Archbishop of Canterbury, is insinuated to have ‘ neglected 
or violated his duty, permitting or abetting the misconduct of the 
managers." An apology, indeed, is charitably suggested for this 
distinguished prelate, on the score of his presumed ignorance: an 
apology which does not seem quite compatible with the ¢harge ; 
and for which, as the accusation has been disproved in all its parts, 
his Grace owes the Honourable Gentleman no thanks. The com- 
plaint of abuses is founded upon the ex parte evidence of some dis- 
contented persons, whose only assignable grievance seems to have 
been, the establishment of a school on Dr. Bell’s system in the old 
school-room of the hospital. We were going simply to point out 
the injustice of making any statement at all upon the representa- 
tions of one side, when the account of the other party might have 
been as easily obtained ; and to shew how much the Chairman mis- 
represents and exaggerates even the partial allegations of his own 
witnesses. But just as our remarks were going to press, there was 
put into our hands a printed ‘ Letter to Mr. Brougham,’ from the 
Rev. Dr. Ireland, formerly Vicar of Croydon, but now Dean of 
Westminster; a gentleman, whom to mention, is to praise ; whose 
virtues reflect houour upon the high station whieh he fills; and 
whose conduct at Croydon never had been questioned, till our au- 
thor gave to the world his pamphlet, and bis ‘ Minutes of Evi- 
dence.’ Dr. Ireland’s Letter, to which is attached another from 
Mr. Patrick Drummond, agent to the Trustees of certain estates 
belonging to another of the charities, contains a complete vindi- 
cation of the Archbishop, and of his own general management of 
the endowed charities of Croydon in all the cases in which he is per- 
sonally responsible. We are therefore able for once to give our 
readers the satisfaction of seeing both sides of a question: and they 
will judge from this specimen how far it is safe to give implicit cre- 
dence to the other statements of the learned accuser. 

1. ‘ There are two estates belonging to the poor of Croydon, which 
ought to bring between 1000 and £1500 a year, and yet are worth nothing 
from being badly let on ninety years’ leases ; but into this the Commis- 
sioners must not look, when they go to examine the abuses in the Hos- 
pital, because those estates are unconnected with education. In that 
Hospital itself, they will find but little within their jurisdiction : it is, 
indeed, full of abuse ; but only a small portion of the charity belongs 
to the school, and even that is protected from inquiry by the appoint- 
ment of a visitor. —Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, p. 16. 

2. * The hospital at Croydon founded by Archbishop Whitgift is pro- 
tected from investigation by a similar appointment; but the evidence 
plainly shews, that all is not right there. The estates are valued by the 
surveyor of the house itself at £2,673 a year; yet they are let for 
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£860; and down to 1812 they fetched no more than £336. A free 
school too, is specially appointed to be kept for all the inhabitants of 
Croydon ; but none has within the memory of man been taught, al- 
though the master receives his emoluments, teaching another school for 
his own profit, and although the inhabitants have established a seminary 
upon the new plan to give education at their own expense to the poor 
of the place, in the very school-room which Archbishop Whitgift de- 
vised for their gratuitous instruction. These abuses, I verily believe, 
are unknown to the distinguished prelate who is visitor of the hospital. 
Whoever fills his station in the church, has, beside the ordinary func- 
tions of his province, the superintendence of a vast number of charitable 
institutions in various parts of the kingdom; and it is quite impossible 
that his eye should be always fixed upon the abuses which silently creep 
into each.’—p. 18, 19. 

3. ‘ Still if there be a special visitor, who neglects or violates his duty, 
permitting or abetting the misconduct of the managers, courts of equity 
cannot entertain the discussion of their proceedings, unless the funds are 
directly misapplied. Thus I take it to be clear, that neither Whitgift’s 
hospital nor Pocklington school, could have been examined by informa- 
tion or petition to the Lord Chancellor, although large revenues are ex- 
pended, in the one case, upon the education of a single child, and in 
the other, to make a complete sinecure for the master.’—p. 27. 

Respecting Whitgift’s Hospital, we must beg that the reader will 
peruse the following statement of Dr. Ireland, which it would be 
Injustice to abridge : 

‘ In the inquiry, instituted by you in June last concerning the Hos- 
pital of Archbishop Whitgift at Croydon, you thought proper, by a ques- 
tion to one of your witnesses, to implicate me in a responsibility for its 
management. Had you asked specially, whether my situation, as vicar, 
gave me any controul over the hospital, the answer must have been, 
no, But from this you abstained, and have left me in the unpleasant 
situation of which I complain. You have thrown upon me an appear- 
ance of guilt which you can never substantiate.—I must, therefore, in- 
form you what has been the amount of my occasional agency at the 
hospital, under the sanction of the visitor. And, as I perceive, that 
those on whose reports you have so unhappily relied, have either mis- 
informed you, or have left you in a convenient ignorance, concerning 
the other endowed charities of that place, I will present to you a gene- 
ral sketch of them, and the nature of my connection with them.— 

Ist. The Hospital of Archbishop Whitgift was founded for certain poor 
people of the parishes of Croydon and Lambeth. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was to be the visitor ; and the Vicar of Croydon was to hold 
that office only during the vacancy of the see. A grammar school was 
annexed to the hospital; where the very poor of Croydon were to be 
taught freely, and those of a better condition were to pay something to 
the school-master. Perhaps, for about half a century past, there have 
been no scholars. When, in 1812, it became expedient to open a new 
school in connection with the National Institution, it was suggested, 
that the vacant grammar school might, perhaps, be used, if care were 
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taken, at the same time, to provide another room for the founder's 
scholars, should any offer themselves. The proposal was submitted to 
counsel ; and the now Mr. Justice Park, Mr. Justice Best, and Mr. 
Serjeant Taddy, who were either inhabitants of the parish, or visitants 
there, readily contributed their opinions, that the measure was both 
meritorious and legal. Under this sanction, I had no scruple to apply 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury for the old room, which his Grace in- 
stantly. and cheerfully granted. This is the real state of the offence 
which the witness has coupled with my name, and magnified into the 
Archbishop’s refusal to revive the original school. 

‘If the funds of the hospital had been touched for this purpose, 
blame might still have been laid: but all was done at our own private 
expense. The master of the new school was paid by the subscription 
of the friends of the church establishment; and the new room, ad- 
joining to the original grammar school, was built, from the same fund, 
for the grammar scholars of Archbishop Whitgift, if any should choose 
to come. On recent inquiry from the present schoolmaster of the 
foundation, it appears, that not a single proposal has been made to him 
for the admission of children there. One of the witnesses informs you, 
that the inhabitants do not know the privilege they have to send 
scholars. It is their own fault. It has been repeatedly announced, 
Once it was done through my own advice ; and notices were stuck on 
the church door, and all the public places of the parish.’—Letter from 
Dr. Ireland to Henry Brougham, Esq. p. 7. 


With regard to the revenues of this hospital, the reply is brief 
and conclusive. The incumbent had no concern with them what- 
ever: they were entirely in the management of the warden and poor 
brethren of the hospital. On one occasion, the Archbishop having 
sent, as visitor, an injunction to them not to proceed with the de- 
struction of timber on the estates, they refused in toto to allow 
his Grace’s interference with the management of their property. 
What followed? Such a power having always been exercised by 
his predecessors, the Archbishop submitted the case to Sir Samuel 
Romilly; who gave his opinion, that his Grace had ‘ no right to in- 
terfere in the cases described ; that he had no other authority than 
that of visitor and patron, and that the general management was 
with the hospital.’ So much for the charge and the apology ; 
upon which the Dean of Westminster observes: 

‘ You have recently produced your letter to Sir Samuel which in- 
veighs, with particular warmth, against the management of this hospital ; 
and one of the strong tendencies of your statement (notwithstanding a 
needless sentence introduced for the purpose of disarming his resent- 
ment) is, to throw an obloquy on the archbishop, because, for so many 
years, he had permitted the continuance of a system which, according 
. Sir Samuel himself, was not within his grace’s authority !’— Letter, 

c. p. 12. 

Upon the other Croydon charities, the Dean’s reply is full, clear, 
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and irrefragable. And it seems that, far from abuse or negligence, 
all attention has been paid to the interest of the trusts as far as he 
is personally concerned. How comes it then to be asserted as a 
fact, that ‘ there are two estates belonging to the poor of Croydon, 
which ought to bring between 1000/. and 1500/. a year, and yet 
are worth nothing, from being badly let on 90 years’ leases’? Why, 
no such thing appears even in the evidence from which it pretends 
to betaken. Mr. Patrick Drummond, clerk of the trustees for these 
estates, the person to whom the honourable accuser was in vain ad- 
vised to apply for information, has published a precise statement of 
the case. One of these ‘ two estates,’ 7 acres at Streatham, is let for 
351. a year, and this the Committee were told by their witness.— 
(Third Report, p. 213.) The other, 26 acres at New Cross near 
Deptford, brings to the charity 145/. and this also the Committee 
were told by their witness—(p. 200.) With such information be- 
fore him, does this learned publisher of evidence declare that they 
are ‘ worth nothing’! One witness certainly declared—‘ there are 
26 acres of land at New Cross, by Deptford, let at 143/.; they are 
worth 1000/. they tell me now.’—Quest. ‘ For what term is it let?” 
—Ans. ‘ I believe a sixty years’ lease.’ Of another evidence he in- 
uired, ‘ What is the yearly value of the estate at New Cross, of 3. 
[26] acres of land??—Ans. ‘We cannot tell; J suppose 10001. or 
1500/. a year; but it is let on a long lease.’ * How many years 
are there to run?’—Ans. ‘I do not know; but it és said that the 
lease is for 90 years.’ The last, however, of these witnesses of hear- 
say suggested, properly enough, ‘ that Mr. Drummond would be 
able to give any information on the subject.’ But to hear both sides 
of the question would have been inconsistent with the Honourable 
Chairman’s plan. Now, however, both are heard: and it is found, 
that of the 26 acres, only one and a half are Jet fora 99 years’ lease, 
and that a building lease, on terms extremely beneficial to the cha- 
rity; that the rent of this small spot is 48/. a year, a greater sum 
than could otherwise have been procured; and that a valuable re- 
version of well-built houses is secured. The rest of the ground, not 
being suited for building, was let, in 1799, for 85/. on usual hus- 
bandry leases, to respectable tenants, neither for 90 nor for 60, but 
for 21 years—and that by open competition, to the highest bid- 
ders. 

We have no room to say much more on the Croydon case. We 
shall only observe, that the artifice used by the witnesses of the 
Committee has been, (and it may perhaps be renewed,)—to con- 
found the primary management of the property by the trustees, 
with the final application of it by the churchwardens and overseers, 
concerning which there have been local disputes. But it is clear 
from Mr. Drummond’s account, that when the trustees have paid 
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over the money to the parish officers, ‘ their function is at an end.’ 
And it is equally clear from Dr. [reland’s statement, that neither as 
trustee, nor as vicar, is he at all responsible for the application. 
The will of the donor has excluded him altogether. By a positive 
provision in it, it is ordered, that the churchwardens and overseers 
alone shall apply the rents to be received from the trustees. By 
depriving the incumbent, therefore, of all application of the money, 
the testator has necessarily rescued him from all legal responsibility 
for it; and it is only by a wilful inattention to this just and obvious 
distinction, that any colour of blame can be for a moment cast on 
the late vicar.—We will now only add the concluding observations 
of the Dean of Westminster: 

‘ This might be quite sufficient to prove the precipitation and injus- 
tice with which you have treated my name. While the calumny was 
confined to the persons with whom it began, it was too contemptible to 
be noticed. But your adoption of it compels me to address you thus 
publicly. It may appear to you, perhaps, that | have spoken with too 
much warmth. I cannot do less. You have attempted a serious injury 
to my name. For a considerable part of my life, character was almost 
my only possession. By the blessing of Providence, it has raised me to 
affiuence and honours: but, valuing them highly as I do, I would cast 
them from me, and return to any station of privacy or humbleness, 
rather than wear them with such stains as you seek to throw upon me. 

‘ In taking my leave, I will add a general declaration concerning my 
conduct as to those charities, to which I call your serious attention, 

* I was never treasurer, or receiver, in my own person, of the income 
of any of them. 

‘I have never rented any of the property of which I was trustee.— 
And 7 

‘ From no part of them have I ever received, directly or indirectly, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, any gain or benefit whatever. 

‘I am told indeed, that, in private, you have disclaimed all imputa- 
tion of this kind to me, and that you have expressed all the respect 
which I could desire from you, for my character. 

* I am not satisfied, however, with these personal acknowledgments ; 
nor indeed can [ reconcile them with the ambiguous position in which 
you have thought proper to place me before the public.'—Letter from 
Dr. Treland to Mr. Brougham, p. 21. 

We next come to the case of Pocklington School ; and though 
the reader may think that he has already seen enough of the 
mode in which such matters have been investigated, yet there are 
in this examination some peculiar features, to which we must 
beseech his attention. ‘Though entitled ‘ The Case of Pocklington 
School,’ it might, with more propriety, be styled ‘ the case of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge.’ The charges against that society are 
made in the following terms :— 

1. ‘ Thus, Pocklington school, with a large revenue, had been suffered 
to fall into decay, so that only one boy was taught, and the room con- 
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verted into a saw-pit* ; yet it has visitors, (St. John’s College, Cambridge,) 
who, probably from ignorance of the evil, had taken no step to correct 
it before last winter.’ fi" 

* Note, ‘ An attempt was made to deny this ; but it seems to be the 
result of the evidence taken together. At any rate, it is admitted, that 
the proper school room was wholly disused, except for keeping lumber 
and working materials.’— Letter to Sir S. Romilly, p. 17. 

2. ‘ Then what security have we against negligence or connivance in 
the visitors themselves? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? True, the 
founders have intrusted them with the superintendance ; but, where no 
visitation is appointed, the founders have reposed an entire confidence 
in the trustees ; and yet no one has ever contended that they should be 
exempt from the inquiries of the Commissioners? What good reason 
can be assigned for investigating abuses committed wholly by trustees, 
and sparing those committed by trustees and visitors jointly? St. John’s 
College is visitor of Pocklington school ; for years the gross perversion 
of its ample revenues, known to all Yorkshire, had never penetrated 
into Cambridge.’—p. 24. 

The facts of this case, as they appear in the minutes of evidence, 
are these.—The free grammar school of Pocklington, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, was founded and endowed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. for the maintenance of a master and usher. It ap- 
pears, from the deed of foundation, that the visitor is the Master 
of St. John’s College, who is empowered to examine into the 
state of the school, either in his own person, or through any fellows 
of the college whom he may depute for that purpose. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1817, accounts having been received that the 
school was mismanaged and in decay, Dr. Wood, the present 
Master of St. John’s, commissioned two of his fellows, Mr, Cal- 
vert and Mr. Hornbuckle, to visit the school, and to make a full 
inquiry and report concerning it. These gentlemen, in consequence, 
proceeded to the place in the October of that year, and instituted 
a complete and impartial investigation into the state of the school, 
the complaints against the master and usher, and every other par- 
ticular that could be requisite for forming a perfect judgment of 
the case. For this purpose, they gave lists of queries, separately, 
to the master, the usher and the parishioners, to each of which 
distinct answers were requested in writing from the respective 
parties. ‘his examination, the fairness and intelligence of which 
present a remarkable contrast to the ex parte investigations of 
the Committee, is printed in their Report. Upon their return 
from the visitation, they laid the whole result of their inquiries 
before the Head of their college, who, in consequence, drew up 
and sent to the master a set of regulations for the management of 
the school, with which he required, as visitor, his strict com- 
pliance ; and after a few months he went himself to Pocklington, 
to see how his directions had been followed, and to judge whether 
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at that time any further interference was requisite. However 
faulty the management might have been,—to the visitor (whatever 
may be thought of the conduct of the parishioners, in not carrying 
their complaints to the proper quarter) not a tittle of blame can 
attach—since it appears from the evidence, that as soon as the state 
of the school was reported to him, his conduct was prompt, de- 
cisive, and effectual. 

That ‘ for years the gross perversion of the ample revenues of 
this school had been known to all Yorkshire,’ is one of the gra- 
tuitous assertions with which the Letter to S. Romilly abounds. 
No such thing appears in the evidence : —but, indeed, every 
part of the passages quoted displays the Honourable Chairman’s 
peculiar method of stating evidence. When he says, that only 
one boy was taught, he forgot to add, that, at the time of his 
inquiry, the number was eight. The mention of the saw-pit, had 
not the offensive note been subjoined, might have been pardon- 
able under the irresistible temptation of a good jest. He had 
heard the matter indeed explained more than once in evidence : 
the master, thinking the school-room damp, and unwholesome, 
was, at the time of the visitation, about repairing an upper room 
for the purpose, and thus the lower room was become a recep- 
tacle for building materials. But the Honourable Chairman not 
only forgot, in his examination of Messrs. Calvert and Hornbuckle, 
that courtesy, which no place, not even the chair of a Committee 
can justify a gentleman in discarding, but in bis pamphlet has 
alleged against them the gross charge of ‘ attempting to deny a 
fact.’ Let the reader judge, from their evidence, whether they 
deserved the imputation : 

‘ In what state did you find the school when you went there ?—It was 
‘in a dilapidated state. 

* In what was it dilapidated?—There are two rooms; I am speaking 
particularly of the lower room; the floor was up and the windows 
broken. 

‘ Had it all the appearance of not wr | used as a school ?—Yes. 

* To what other use was it applied ?—That I cannot say ; things were 
lying about ; we understood it was going to be put into repair; materials 
were collected indeed for repair. 

‘ Was any part of the school premises used as a saw-pit?—I saw no-~ 
thing of it. 

* Did you ever understand it had been so used ?—It was mentioned,’— 
Third Report, p. 148. 


One of these gentlemen having mentioned, that at the time of 
their visiting the place they found but a single scholar, the Chair- 
man inquires, 

‘ What was the boy doing?—Ans. I can hardly say what he was 
doing; he was in the course of school studies. We inquired what he 
had been doing. He was not actually employed at that moment.’ T 
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To most persons this reply might have seemed sufficient; but 
the present examiner thought his conceit too happy a one to be 
given up so easily, and repeated the question, three times succes- 
sively: 

‘ Were the two masters occupied diligently in teaching this boy ? 

* Did the master and usher appear to be diligently employed in the 
instruction of this fortunate youth? 

_ * Did you see, in point of fact, either the master or usher occupied 
in teaching him at all ?” 

The persons thus treated are gentlemen of high character, great 
attainments, and acknowledged ability; and, with the exception of 
having been educated at Cambridge instead of Edinburgh, and be- 
longing to the church instead of the bar, they are, we believe, in 
all respects on an equal footing in society with those who deemed 
them proper objects of such contumely. But perhaps it may be 
said, that they could have no reason to complain of their own treat- 
ment, when they witnessed the much rougher usage experienced by 
the Head of their Society. ‘The station of Dr. Wood, as the Mas- 
ter of a distinguished College, to advance the reputation and pros- 
perity of which, he had given, with singular devotion, nearly forty 
years of his life, might have been thought sufficient to secure con- 
sideration and respect. At all events, a dignified clergyman of high 
character and great talents is entitled to courteous treatment from 
every one, however exalted in rank or authority. The learned 
Chairman, it seems, thought otherwise: he began by taunting, and 
ended by openly insulting him; and this too without provocation, 
or any intelligible motive. ‘The topics of interrogatory selected for 
this purpose, seem as unconnected as possible with any part of the 
business of the Committee. As for the philological questions 
which follow, they appear designed only to excite merriment ; and 
will succeed—though perhaps in a different way from that which 
the learned examiner intended. 

‘ To Dr. Wood.} 1s the master of the school the parson of the parish 
of Pocklington ?—No. 

*: Who is the parson ?—I do not know who is in the possession of the 
living. 

‘ Js it a college living?—It is not ours. Pocklington is a grammar- 
school by the foundation, and it is possible the parents of the children 
may not be desirous of having their children so instructed. ‘ 

* Is, by the foundation, nothing to be taught but grammar?—I be- 
lieve so; it is a grammar-school only. 

* Does that preclude the master from teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ?—I do not know that it precludes him ; but I shall insist 


upon his attending to the other. 
‘ Were writing and arithmetic ever taught at the school, as far as 
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you can learn?—I believe it was, by an assistant, out of the regélar_ 
school hours. , 

* Did the visitor, or supposed visitor, ever interfere to prevent his 
teaching reading, writing, &c. as being inconsistent with the foundation? 
—lI believe not ; but I can only answer for myself. 

‘ Dv you understand, by scientia grammaticalis, instraction confined 
purely to grammar ?—To the learned languages, I do. 

* Is not English grammar a part of scientia grammaticalis ; and is not 
the circumstance of this being in Latin a mere accident, from the prac- 
tice of the times ?—I conceive, from the practice of the times, it is 
grammar and the learned languages. 

* Upon what is that construction of words fownded ?—I eannot pre- 
tend to say; but that is the impression upon my mind; and f think 
there is another reason: that these scholars are to come properly ia- 
structed in grammar and the learned languages, to St. John’s College. 

* Supposing scientia grammaticalis to comprehend grammar and the 
learned languages, as well as English grammar, would not then the 
requisition be complied with, in respect to the scholarships?—H they 
were sufficiently instructed in the learned languages, no doubt. 

* Would they be worse instructed in the learned languages for having 
been instracted to read English also?—There can be no doubt as to the 
answer to that question ; but I suppose they are to come so far pre- 
pared to Pocklington school.’— Third Report, p. 152. 


The concluding part of Dr. Wood’s examination we presume to 
be that in reference to which the Letter to Sir S. Romilly says, 
* We hardly touched the Universities’ : 


* How many fellowships are there of St. John’s, Cambridge ?—Fifty- 
three foundation fellowships, and about eight or nine bye-fellowships ; 
but I do not know whether they are all filled. I understand there are 
seven. 

‘ What is the fellowship communibus annis worth ?—That I cannot 
say, the value depends upon such a variety of circumstances. 

* What is the most you have known them worth in any one year ?— 
That depends upon a man’s commons, so that it is impossible for me to 
say. The senior fellowships are worth more than the others. : 

* Confine your attention to the senior fellowships, and to the part 
which consists in money payments ; what have you known any senior 
fellow receive in money in any one year ?—£140, | think, is the highest 
dividend, in money, I ever remember; and the half of £140, making 
in all £210: that is the highest I ever remember to a senior fellow. 

‘ Are the college leases let upon fines?—Some are, and some are not. 

‘ Are the fines divided to increase the fellowships?—They are made 
part of the college funds. 

* Are fellowships increased according to the amount of the fines in 
any one year?—I believe our dividends depend upon the residue, after 
ell expenses are paid. 

* Are not the fellowships increased according to the amount of the 
fines?—1f the fines are greater, the fellowships must be greater. 


* Besides 
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 * Besides the fellowships, suppose a man resides, what advantages has 
he ?—He has his commons; his rooms he has whether he resides or not; 
he has either the rooms, or the value of them. 

* Suppose he does not reside, and has a commutation for his rooms, 
what are they worth ?—The highest value is £13 a year, and the lowest 
about £4 or £5. 

‘ The master has a double senior fellowship?—Yes; three junior 
fellowships, or two senior fellowships. 

* Has he any other emoluments ?—Yes. 

* State them?—I enjoy an estate, which was left to the master, of 
about £100 a year, and some other emoluments which I cannot enu- 
merafe now. 

* Are there many livings in the gift of St. John’s?—A considerable 
uumber. 

* Can they be holden with fellowships any of them ?—Not one; the 
statutes forbid it. 

* Are there not livings in the gift of other patrons, to which fellows 
ef St. John’s might be presented ?—There are five livings in the gift of 
the Duke of Norfolk, or his executors or assigns, which he devised to 
be sold. 

* Which might be given to persons who are, at the moment of pre-. 
sentation, fellows of St. John’s?—Yes. 

* Are those valuable livings ?—They are good livings, I believe. 

* What is the greatest amount ?—I cannot say exactly. 

* Have you heard?—They talk of one being worth about £1000 a 

ar. 

* Who elect the fellows of St. John’s?—The master and eight 
seniors. 

* Has any instance been known, of a person nearly connected with 
the patron of any of those five livings, being elected a fellow of St. 
John’s ?—Yes, several. 

* Im those cases, were the persons elected fellows, known to be con- 
nected with the patrons of the livings?—I conceive so; there was one 
fellow, I recollect very well, who was a relation, and I dare say there 
are other instances. 

* Was he a near relation ?—I do not know. 

* Does he hold one of the livings now ?—Yes, 

* Suppose a person was likely to be elected a fellow, and that any 
felation of his became the purchaser of one of these valuable ad- 
vowsons, do you take upon you to represent to this Committee, that 
that circumstance would make no difference whatsoever, in his chance 
ef obtaining a fellowship ?—Not the least. 

* If any reports of a contrary tendency have been circulated, are 
they utterly devoid of foundation ?—I believe them to be totally devoid 
of foundation, and entirely slanderous. 

* How long have you been connected with the college ?—Nearly 
forty years; and I baye vever known an instance to justify such an, 
insinuation. 

uu? * Are 
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* Are there any other livings in the gift of private patrons, to which 
the fellows of St. John’s must be elected, besides those ?—None. 

‘ The college livings go according to seniority, as usual ?—Yes. 

* Have the statutes of St. John’s ever been printed ?—No, never, I 
believe, but there are plenty of copies. 

‘ To Mr. Hornbuckle and Mr. Calvert.) Have you heard the last 
questions that have been put to the reverend master ?—Yes. 

* Do you entirely concur in the answers given, according to your 
experience and knowledge ?—Yes, perfectly. 

‘. Did you ever happen to hear rumours to the effect to which those 
questions referred ?—I cannot say I ever did. 

‘ Were the questions put to day, the first intimation you ever had of 
suspicion being entertained in any quarter whatever, respecting the 
rumours of such a practice ?—Yes ; it is the first time 1 ever heard it 
mentioned. 

‘ But if such rumours had been propagated, do you entirely concur 
with the reverend master, that they have no foundation in truth ?— 
Entirely, as far as our experience goes.’—Ibid. p. 153. 

It is well known that of all the duties to be performed by the 
governing part of a college, that of electing into their society the best 
candidates, is the most important and the most sacred; and that they 
must discharge this duty under the obligation of the most solemn 
oaths. The questions therefore so repeatedly pressed upon Dr. 
Wood, amounted in plain terms to this: ‘ Are you not prepared, in 
the case supposed, to commit a palpable violation of your duty, as 
well as gross and wanton perjury?’ Had the learned Gentleman been 
cross-examining an accomplice at the Old Bailey, such questions 
might possibly have been tolerated. But it will hardly be alleged 
that these interrogatories had the least connection with any part of 
his duty as Chairman : and if there be found any person capable of 
approving or vindicating such a use of the privileges of the House 
of Commons, with him we should chuse to decline all discussion 
—judicio fruatur suo. We know not where the Honourable Gen- 
tleman could have picked up the pitiful and improbable piece of 
slander, which he alleged as the ground of his questions ; but we 
understand that at Cambridge no such rumour had ever been heard 
of.* That the affront was intended personally for Dr. Wood, we 
neither insinuate nor believe: it was meant, we are convinced, 
merely as a slur upon the society over which he presided; but ad- 
dressed as it was to the Master, whose own character must necessarily 





* Had any inquiry been made respecting Dr. Wood in his own University, his ac- 
cuser would probably have heard some instances of disinterested conduct, which might 
have checked the spirit of such interrogatories: he might have chanced to learn that 
this gentleman was not only distinguished for scrupulous attention to the duties of 
his station, but that he has recently given substantial proofs of regard for the inte- 
rests of his college, by benefactions to the amount of several thousand pounds, con- 
ferred in the least osientatious manner, and for purposes the most beneficial. 
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be so much implicated in the calumny, it surely partook somewhat 
of the nature of a personal insult. In his subsequent pamphlet, the 
Chairman, far from making any reparation, insinuates that Dr. Wood 
was guilty of conuiving at the abuses of Pocklington school—a 
charge contradicted by the evidence, and bearing, besides, its own 
refutation upon its face. _ Is it not self-evident that Dr. Wood must 
feel, as master of St. John’s, a direct interest in the good manage- 
ment and prosperity of a school connected with his college ? 

This, then, is what the correspondent of Sir S. Romilly calls, 
hardly touching the Universities ; and it is meant, we presume, as 
a gentle specimen of the manner in which he intends to handle 
them, should he succeed in dragging them to the Bar of a Com- 
mittee, over which he shall preside, in the ensuing session. But 
we cannot help anticipating that he will, some time or other, see 
cause to repent the having indulged himself in such an exploit : 
tempus erit, magno cum optaverit emtum 

Intactum Pallanta. 

‘You had a Parson to roast,’ (says Lord Bolingbroke’s fa- 
mous Dedication to Sir R. Walpole, in allusion to the prosecution 
of Sacheverell,) ‘ You had a Parson to roast ; (for such | think was 
the decent language of the time) and, to carry on the allegory, you 
roasted him at so fierce a fire that you burned yourselves.”* 

The individual, however, upon whose. character the greatest 
efforts are made to inflict a wound, is the Earl of Lonsdale, one of 
the governors of St. Bees school, in Cumberland. 





1. ‘ It should seem too, that St. Bees school is equally exempted. 
But that its affairs merit investigation clearly appears by the evidence ; 
for we there find that leases of its land were granted at a remote period, 
for 1000 years, at a very low fixed rent; that at a more recent date, 
the valuable minerals were leased at a mere trifle (3/. 14s.) for the term 
of § or 900 years, to one of the trustees ; that one of the present trustees 
now enjoys the lease; and that a decided majority of the others are 
clergymen, holding livings under him, and supporting him in his ma- 
nagement of the concern. As none of them have made any attempt to 
set aside a lease which every one must perceive to be utterly void, and 
as one of their number has expressed his apprehensions of engaging in a 
contest with so powerful an adversary, it may be presumed that such 
considerations alone could deter them from performing what was ob- 
viously their duty to the charity ; and the inference is irresistible, that 





* We have been assured that in some of the scenes of this sort, with which the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee abound, the learned Chairman himself was noi only sole 
Examiner, but had no other assessor near his chair than a Scotch Lord, not a member of 
either House of Parliament ; and that on other occasions young gentlemen of wit and 
pleasure about town were invited to be spectators of the sport, when a refractory tutor 
was to be turned out for the day. Is this the legitimate composition of a Committee of 
the House of Commons? 
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this was exactly a case which demanded the interposition of the come 
missioners. The rent is about 100/., the value of the tenements being 
above 8000/1. a year. —Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, p. 17. 

2. ‘We were equally unable to ascertain how much in value of the 
St. Bees school property remained in the hands of the noble lord, who 
sustains in his own person the double character of trustee and lessee.’— 

- 22. 
% 3. — not to multiply instances, the venerable head of a College at 
Oxford was deterred from exposing the St. Bees case, by the dread 
of a conflict with his powerful colleague, before a tribunal where a 
long purse is as essential as a good cause.’ —p. 28. 

4, ‘So determined was I to avoid every thing which might lead to such 
imputations, (i. e. of political feelings,) that J interfered at the West- 
morland election to prevent any allusion from being made to the case 
of St. Bees school, and uniformly refused access to the evidence touch- 
ing that extraordinary affair to persons who might use it for the pur- 
poses of the contest.’—p. 42. 

These passages, injurious as they may appear, are still less so 
than the method pursued in selecting the evidence upon which they 
pretend to be founded. Upon the last of them, however, we must, 
in passing, make one or two remarks, before we proceed to the 
evidence. First, it may be worth while to record, as matter of fact, 
not for the present age but for posterity, that at the very moment 
when this attack upon Lord Lonsdale was instituted in the Com- 
mittee, the Honourable Chairman of that Committee was canvassing, 
by himself and his friends, the county of Westmorland, in opposi- 
tion to the family interest of the noble lord. Secondly, (what is 
a far more curious and importaut matter,) it appears that, during 
the contest for Westmorland, that is, after the dissolution of the 
House of Commons by which the Committee had been appointed, 
and when not only no Committee of which our author could be 
Chairman, but no Parliament of which he could be a member, was 
in existence, he nevertheless retained some mysterious power of 
refusing access to the evidence collected by the Committee over 
which he had presided. That he deemed himself to have authority 
to publish it in the whole or in part, we have sufficient proofs in 
the pamphlets before us. 

at any member of Parliament should exercise so complete and 
arbitrary 2 dominion over the archives of a Committee, become, by 
presentation to the House, the property of the House itself, as to 
be able to give or te withhold just so much of the information con- 
tained in them as to'him, in his wisdom, might seem expedient ; 
and, moreover, to give to some persons, and to withhold from 
others, the liberty of access to them,—would strike us as a singular 
anomaly in the practice of our parliamentary constitution: but that 
this same dominion should be exercised by a. gentleman, not a 
member 
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member of Parliament, over the archives of a dissolved House of 
Commons, which House, before its dissolution, had passed an order 
for printing them, not partially but generally, and had not (so far as 
appears) denied ‘ access to them’ to any subject of the realm,— 
this, we confess, is altogether beyond our comprehension. We do 
not immediately recollect any order of the expiring House of Com- 
mons for constituting a custos of its suspended functions and autho- 
rities. ‘The right, therefore, thus notoriously exercised, and somewhat 
strangely avowed, by our author was not conveyed to him by any 
delegation. The only remaining solution must be, that such right 
inheres in this highly privileged individual by some political idiosyn- 
crasy, which makes his character of Chairman, as well as of Mem- 
ber, indestructible; and that while with respect to every other 
component part of a Parliament the Crown is armed by the Con- 
stitution with an effective power of dissolution, this Honourable 
Member alone braves the stroke, and stands, like a column among 
ruins, ‘ immortal and unchanged.’ 

As to the motives of the learned Chairman’s boasted interference 
to prevent the evidence from being read, we have of course nothing 
to say: but as to the effect of it, did he pever hear that exaggerated 
rumours, iucapable of being brought to strict investigation, are far 
more efficacious instruments of slander than evidence, even ex parle 
evidence, fairly submitted to that test? 

Another instance of the extraordinary powers vested in this Ho- 
nourable Member appears on the face of the réport itself. About 
the 20th of May, it seems, that he had sent to the Rev. Mr. Bradley 
for some documents relative to the school; Mr. Bradley’s answer 
is dated the 15th June, 1818, (five days after the dissolution of 
parliament,) and yet this answer is inserted as delivered jn and read 
to the Committee on the 30th May. The peculiar chronology 
by which the 15th of June is made to occur on the SOth of May, 
and the anticipated birth by which a letter, written after not only 
the Committee but the House itself was dissolved, comes to light 
by order of the dissolved House as part of the proceedings of the 
dissolved Committee, are, no doubt, emanations of that portentous 
immunity from the ordinary laws of parliamentary existence, of 
which the learned Chairman is the first and only specimen, 

The manner in which the St. Bees case is stated in the Letter to 
Sir Samuel Romilly would lead any one, at first sight, to imagine 
that the present Earl of Lonsdale was implicated in what the 
learned Chairman considers little less than a fraud on the charity ; 
our readers, if they have read that letter, or even our preceding 
extracts from it, will be surprised to learn that this nobleman 
is not in any degree personally concerned in the transaction : 
the lease in question, be it legal or not, was made in 1742, several 
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years before the noble lord was born; it was made not even to any 
one.of his ancestors, but to Sir James Lowther, on the failure of 
whose immediate issue, this lease, with all the rest of the family 
property, passed into a collateral line, of which the present Earl is 
the representative. 

But if we even suppose this old lease to have been illegally 
granted, what is there, we would ask, to crimiuate the present Earl 
ma transaction in which neither himself vor even bis direct ancestors 
had any share? Upon the point of legality, however, we find the opi- 
nion of our author, positively as it is pronounced, very seriously called 
in question by another gentleman of the profession ; ( Letter to Sir 
Wm. Scott, p.44.) and having reasou-to believe, that the authority of 
the learned author is not quite as great at the bar as in the Select Com- 
mittee, we must be content to remain in suspense on that subject. 

It is not our business to sit in judgment on the titles of proper- 
ty, and to decide this legal question between the two learned gen- 
tlemen; nor was it, we venture to say, the intention of the House of 
Commons that its Committee should be so employed. We shall 
content ourselves with having shown that the charge against the 
present ‘ trustee and /essee’ is wholly groundless. 


The last case of alleged abuse with which we have to trouble 
our readers, is that of Huntingdon Hospitai. ‘The mayor, alder- 
men and burgesses of that borough are accused of corruption, 
plunder, and other infamous conduct: to substantiate these charges 
the sole and sufficient witness is a solicitor of the place, who has 
been carrying on a prosecution against the corporation, with the 
view of having certain lands, now in their occupation, let for the 
benefit of the inhabitants at large. To style the conversation of 
this person ‘ evidence,’ is an abuse of terms; it is intemperate rage, 
venting itself in the language of clamour and of scandal. Many of 
his accusations against the corporation profess to be founded only 
on surmise ; and even where he knows nothing against these muni- 
cipal senators, he declares his full be/ief that they are misconducting 
themselves. The following is the conclusion of the whole piece— 
the last words of the last scene of the Education Committee : 

* Do you know of any other charity in Huntingdon, which has large 
estates ?—No, no other which has large estates; there are many others. 

‘ Are the corporation trustees for the estates?—Yes, they are trustees 
of all of them; they have got more or less into all the trusts. 

‘ Does that increase the interest of the corporation ?—No doubt of it. 

‘ Are the funds of those charities generally applied according to the 
uses of the foundation?—Yes ; but with favoritism whenever it can be 
done, I have no doubt.—Third Report, p. 218. 

To what extent the Corporation may deserve these imputations, 
or whether they deserve them at all, we are quite ignorant: but we 
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should have hoped that no person who was sensible of the value of 
a fair character, or had the feelings of an Englishman respecting 
evidence, would have condemned them unheard upon such depo- 
sitions as those of their declared adversary. It appears, however, 
that the two members for the borough are returned by this Corpora- 
tion, and, moreover, that the interest which is supposed to prevail 
in the Corporation is that of Lord Sandwich, whose political opi- 
nions are understood to be favourable to the present administration. 
Such are the attacks made upon the characters of individuals by 
the Honourable author of the ‘ Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly.’ 
Respecting the spirit in which these attacks were undertaken, the 
principle which guided the selection of witnesses, and the manner 
in which the result of their evidence is stated, our readers are left 
to make their own comments. Upon one point we feel a confident 
assurance, that political feelings will not be suffered to bias their 
judgment on these questions; and that no Englishman of manly 
and liberal sentiments, whatever be his party connections, will be 
disposed to countenance ill-founded insinuations against the moral 
and gentlemanly characters of individuals, because their opinions 
upon certain public measures may happen to differ from his own. 
To revert to the attacks made upon different great schools and 
colleges. Winchester College has found able vindicators in Mr. 
Clarke and Mr. Bowles, whose publications are pretixed to this 
article. ‘The peculiar indignation displayed against that society ap- 
pears to have been excited by the demur with which they received 
the mandates to produce their statutes. They are accordingly treated 
with extraordinary severity both in the exammation and the pam- 
phlet.* 
In 








* The following are given as copies of those mandates :— 
* Education Committee, House of Commons, May 23, 1818. 

* Ordered that the Head Master of Winchester School or College do send te 
this Committee on Tuesday next, at one o’clock, the Statutes of the said School or 
College with some person to attend who can give information to the Committee respecting 
the management of the said School or College, if it should prove inconvenient for the 
business of the School that the Master himself should attend. 

° H. Brovcuam, Chairman.’ 

As soon as it was ascertained that this courteous note was the genuine production of 
the Honourable Chairman, the head-master of the schvol, and the steward of the college, 
were sent to the Committee ; but the statutes were not in the custody of the school- 
master. Accordingly the next billet was as follows :— . 

* House of Commons, 26th May, 1818. 

* Sin, 


* I have to require that you will without further delay send a 
proper person acquainted with the College ailairs, and that he do bring with him the 
Statates aud last year’s accounts of the Establishment.—You will comply with this 
requisition without asking any person’s leave to send the Statutes provided they are in 
your custody, and if they are not, you will shew this to the Keeper of them, aud report 
to me if he refuses to give them up. 


* The 
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In the Fourth and Fifth Reports are printed certain copies, 
found in the British Museum, of the statutes of Eton College, 
and of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge. For this 
publication, as we cannot suggest any good reason, we shall not 
speculate upon the motives at all. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to lament, that the Honourable Gentleman lost the oppor- 
tunity, which his late absolute authority over the Museum con- 
ferred upon him, of giving to the world some of those precious 
deposits of ancient and modern literature, which are contained in 
that noble collection, and in the printing of which the industry and 
accuracy of Mr. Ellis might have been much more usefully employed. 
Scarcely any manuscripts could have been found in the Musenm 
Jess connected with the province of the Committee. The copying 
exactly all the unauthorized erasures, notes, alterations, &c. made 
in a transcript of the Eton statutes by some individual, does ap- 
pear the most wanton expenditure of valuable time and of public 
money that we ever recollect. This copy of the statutesof Trinity 
College, given by Queen Elizabeth, appears quite unauthenticated ; 
but, supposing it to be a cortect transcript, what can be the ten- 
dency of such an insulated document, except to mislead? Trinity 
College, being a royal foundation, has, at various subsequent pe- 
riods, received from the sovereign, as representative of its founder, 
different statutes, called King’s letters, modifying or adding to the 
original code, and carrying with them Acer the same authority 
for the government of the society. What should we think of a 
collection of the laws of England which contained no statute made 
since the second year of Elizabeth? Along with the statutes of 
St. John’s College, are printed not only an imperfect account of 
several private foundations attached to that society, but copies of 
many private orders of domestic arrangement, such as must conti- 
nually be made in every establishment, and altered or modified, as 
circumstances dictate, by the same authority that enacted them ; 
they are taken from the notes of some individual, who probably 
transcribed thei without arrangement, as in a common-place book, 
whether for any particular purpose, or for his own amusement, 
does not appear.* 


The 





* The Committee expect that the person sent shall be here on Thursday, at two 
o'clock. * T have the honuur to be, &c. 
* Your’s, 


* H. Broveuam,.Chairman.’ 
Rev. L. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Brougham, pp. 62, 64. 
* What could be the object, or where the sense, of giving to the world such notices 
as the following? 
‘An, 1569. Maii 21. A decree, by William Fulke, then President, and the rest of 
the Seniors, that every pensioner to be admitted into Fellow’s commons, shal! give for 
his admission a silver pott or goblet, in weight ten ounces,’ &c. 
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The learned Chairman in his office of interpreter of college sta- 
tutes, tells us, 

‘ The same poverty is the qualification required by the Statutes: of 
Trinity College,Cambridge: the scholars are there called “pauPEREs,” 
and in chusing them, where other merits are equal, the preference is 
ordered to be given “ 1nop1x.” ’—Letter to Sir S. Romilly, p. 49. 

Having searched the copy of these statutes presented by the Chair- 
man, with some care, we are able to assure our readers that scholars 
of Trinity College are NOT called PAUPERES, and that the 
word never occurs in speaking of the scholars, whose title actually 
is discipuli. How then could the Learned Gentleman make such an 
assertion? Why, there are, we find, in that establishment other per- 
sons styled pauperes; and the reader must have not enly their title 
but their description: cap. xlii. De Officio Pauperum. 

* Et nemo in illorum numerum admittatur, qui non sit inopid oppressus, aut 
bello confractus et mutilatus, aut senio confectus, et ad misertam redactus,’ 

In this quotation will be recognised the description of certain 
worn-out retainers, not uncommonly attached to such foundations, 
for the most part old and faithful servants, and known, we believe, 
by the name of beadsmen. Are they the innocent cause of blun- 
der? We can only account for the mistake by a supposition 
which may seem more extravagant than the mistake itself. In the 
enumeration of the members of that foundation, we find the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ Sint tredecim scholares pauperes, qui nominen- 
tur SiZATORES, ex relliquiis mense sociorum majorum victuri.’ 
Though this order says expressly that ‘ the thirteen poor scholars 
are to be called sizars,’ did the concurrence of the words pauperes 
and scholares lead, in despight of logic and language, to the asser- 
tion, that the scholars are called ‘ PAuPERES’? 

In taking leave of the documents of the Committee, we have 
only further to observe, that if there be any one point beyond others 
on which the English Universities have reason to be proud, it is 
the mode of electing to fellowships and scholarships in Trinity 
College, upon the strict principle of merit, ascertained by careful 
examination in all the branches of academical study, without any 
sort of favour, preference, or appropriation whatever; and that 
neither with respect to Trinity nor to St. John’s College is the 
slightest proof adduced of the positive sweeping assertion, that 
‘ great deviations have been made from the original foundation in all 
these venerable establishments.’ 





Two pages a rds, we come to the following: 

* An. 1538. Dec. 15. Order’d, by the Master and Seniors, that every pensioner ad- 
mitted into Fellow's commons, shall give unto the College a silver pot, value 4 lib. 
wherein he may, if he please, engrave his arms and name.’— Fifth Report, p.404 and 406. 
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The argument contained in the Letter to Sir S. Romilly ‘appears 
to be summed up in the following passages. 


‘If any thing has been clearly proved in the foregoing pages, it is the 
absolute necessity of reviving the Education Committee, and extending 
its powers to all charities whatever.'—p. 40. 

And again, 

‘ An opposition to the renewal of that Committee can only originate 
in a determined resolution to screen delinquents, to perpetuate neglect 
and malversation.’ 

We protest against this tyrannical and intolerant assumption. We 
repeat, that we wish no abuse or malversation to be screened ; but 
from the spirit and conduct of these investigations we have no hesi- 
tation in expressing our earnest hope that the House of Commons 
will never entrust the management of another such Committee to 
the same hands. 

We are well aware that the House of Commons is not tied 
down or confined by any of those rules of evidence which exist in 
courts of justice; that its power, during the period of the session, 
is discretionary and unlimited, and that such power was granted for 
wise purposes. But it must surely be allowed that the very extent 
of this power ought to make the House circumspect with regard to 
the manner in which it is exerted. A court of law can only proceed 
by information upon oath; a Committee may commence inquiries 
even upon anonymous information: falsehood which, before a court, 
would incur the penalties of perjury, may be uttered before a Com- 
mittee with impunity. A court is compelled to hear the defence 
as well as the accusation ; and exercises such care to prevent undue 
impressions on the public mind, that it will not suffer any part of a 
trial to be published, before the whole has been completed : on the 
other hand, it now appears (to the astonishment we believe of many 
others as well as of ourselves) to be at the discretion of a Committee 
or its Chairman, to determine whether any defence should be heard; 
nor can the law visit, with its penalties, defamation in evidente 
printed by the order of the House. Thus would it be possible to 
convert a Committee-room into a tribunal more arbitrary in its ob- 
jects and proceedings than the Star Chamber. ‘Tyrannical and 
odious as the latter court was, its examinations were taken upon 
oath, and the accused had the liberty of making his defence and of 
producing witnesses in his favour. Is it not obvious that if ever the 
exercise of the powers of a Committee were to be delegated to per- 
sons, who might convert them into an engine of private animosity, 
or of private interest, the House of Commons itself would thereby 
be rendered odious to the people ? 

We profess the most sincere respect for the law and usage of 

parliament ; 
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parliament; and for the late House of Commons we feel not re- 
spect only, but the most lively gratitude and veneration. The 
period from: 1812, when that House was chosen, to its dissolution, 
was one of the most eventful in the annals of mankind ; it was one 
in which this country occupied a larger space in the eyes of the 
world, and had_a greater share of influence upon its affairs, than at 
any former period of history. The duties which were thus cast 
upon the Parliament, and especially upon the House of Commons, 
were justly estimated by them, and were nobly performed.* Never 
were decisions so awful to be taken, never were exertions so strenu- 
ous to be made; and never was there brought to the discussion of 
such mighty questions, a calmer reason, a firmer nerve, a policy 
more comprehensive and enlightened, and a constancy more lofty 
and sustained. ‘These councils and these labours were rewarded 
with victory and renown—almost as much beyond the hopes of the 
sanguine supporters of the war as these hopes were themselves be- 
yond the anticipations of the desponding or disaffected. After these 
triumphs over external danger, the Parliament had to encounter 
another sort of danger from within; and to repress with a prompt 
but steady hand attacks upon the frame of the Constitution, which, 
if successful, would have rendered all ‘external successes. of no 
avail. England in that case would have toiled and bled, and en- 
dured and triumphed in vain. 
It is not, therefore, without reverence toward the memory of the 
late House of Commons, or without a just acknowledgment of its 
general deservings, that we confess ourselves somewhat at a loss to 
reconcile the laxity and indifference which appear to have been ma- 
nifested by it on the subject of the proceedings of the Education 
and Mendicant Committee, and of the bill which grew out of their 
recommendation, with that sober discrimination, judgment and 
firmness which it exercised in the course of its career on so many 
trying occasions. It is true, indeed, that the proceedings of the 
Committee were regulated with sufficient dexterity to avoid excit- 
ing alarm in the first session of its existence ; that there was a pause 
from its labours during the session of 1817, (from whatever circum- 
stance,) while the attention of the House of Commons was suf- 
ficiently occupied with subjects so far more vital to the state as con- 
servation is more urgent than improvement ; and it must be admitted 
that the arrangement which, in 1818, kept from the view of the 
House the extraordinary and alarming strides by which the Com- 
mittee had been extending its jurisdiction, till near the close of a 








* See the Debates on the Renewal of the War in 1815, particularly the Speeches of 
Mr. Grattan and Mr. Plunkett, and those on the State of the Country in the years 1816 
and 1817, in ‘ Wright's Parliamentary Debates,’ a record, which, for fidelity, fulness, and 
dispatch, has certainly never becn equalled,—at least since the time of Mr. Woodfall. 
session 
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session well understood to be the last of the parliament, was ad- 
mirably contrived to induce a House of Commons unusually 
thinned in its attendance, to take a leap in the dark at the instiga- 
tion of any plausible adviser. 

In fact, none of the Reports of the Committee, except that of the 
first year, were ever in an accessible form before the late House of 
Commons. The second Report was ordered to be printed only on 
the 25th May, the third and fourth on or about the 5th June: 
Parliament was dissolved on the 10th; and it was not till some 
time after the dissolution that these important documents, the as- 
sumed foundation of the projected Bill, issued from the press of 
the House of Commons. 

When that Bill was moved for by the Chairman of the Committee, 
the only document on the subject fairly before the house, with its ap- 
pendix, printed for perusal, was the Report of 1816: a Report from 
a Committee ay to inquire into the Education of the Lower 
Orders in the Metropolis; and recommending a Parliamentary 
Commission to inquire into the management of charitable donations 
and other fands for the instruction of the poor. Whetever scope, 
therefore, was allowed to the proposed bill beyond the limited ob- 
ject recommended by the Committee of 1816, (and it is the main 
ground of complaint that a much larger scope was allowed by the 
House of Commons, which was afterwards narrowed by the Lords,) 
that allowance was given altogether gratuitously, on the faith of a 
#peeclt from the Chairman of the Committee. 

: Now we may be ignorant or we may have been misinformed; 
but we certainly do not mean to be guilty of misrepresentation, 
much less of disrespect, when we express our belief that this mode 
of legislatmg in either House of Parliament is (we will not ven- 
ture to say without a precedent, but) as little sanctioned by prac- 
tice, ay it appears to be reconcileable to any sound theory. When 
a Committee of Secrecy is appointed, with an instraction to ‘ ré- 
port their opinion upon the matters referred to them, —the matters 
themselves being presumed to be of a nature not to be disclosed— 
it is undoubtedly usual, and it is perfectly intelligible, that the 
House should act upon the Report of the Committee in which 
such confidence has been intentionally reposed. But who ever heard 
of its acting, even in such a case, upon a speech frony the Chairman 
of the Committee, to the extent of passing a legislative measure ? 
The Chairman of any Committee, indeed, open o¥ secret, may, 
upon distinct allegation of a specific fact, such as the contumacy 

a witness, the materiality of a piece of evidence, or the like; 
obtain the sanction of the House to a measure imitiediately neces- 
sary for the furtherance of a pending inquiry; but to do that at 
ence, in implicit confidence, not as to a single fact, ee 
w 
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whole subject-matter of the whole inquiry, which ought properly to 
be the result of a deliberation which the House had not yet mate- 
rials even for beginning—who ever had the confidence to offer, or 
in what instance, before the last Session, had a House of Com- 
mons the facility, to grant such a proposition ? 

The Committee, when originally instituted in 1816, was directed 
to report, not its own observations only, but ‘ the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before them :’ the Report of 1816 indeed contains 
little more than the Minutes of Evidence; and very valuable evi- 
dence we have already stated it to be. Even in that Report, how- 
ever, as if to break the House of Commons in, and to prepare it for 
the large demand to be made on its confidence thereafter, it is 
stated, that ‘ im addition to what has appeared in evidence, the 
Committee have received communications which shew the neces- 
sity of Parliament as speedily as possible instituting an inquiry 
into the management of charitable donations, &c.’ But of those 
‘ communications’ nothing is communicated to the House of 
Commons. 

The next year, as we have seen, went by without any new steps 
being taken. But in 1818, though no other document was yet 
produced than the Report of 1816, though not one of those ad- 
ditional ‘ communications, alleged to be in the box of the Com- 
mittee, had found its way to the table of the House of Commons, 
the House passes a Bill instituting an investigation, not into the 
charitable funds for the Education of the Poor in the Metropolis ; 
(according to the evidence of the Report of 1816;) not only into 
charitable funds for Education of the Poor throughout the country ; 
(according to the recommendation of that Report founded on 
alleged, but unforthcoming ‘ communications ;) not only ito all 
funds for the education of all classes, poor, and rich, and middling, 
in town and country; but generally into all charitable funds what- 
soever and wheresoever, and to what purposes soever destined and 
applied: an extension of object not warranted, in a parliamentary 
sense, by one tittle of Evidence, or by one syllable of Report from 
a Committee. The Chairman’s speech of the Sth of May is the 
sole Report, and the sole evidence upon which this sweeping and 
comprehensive inquiry is admitted to be necessary, and enacted 
into a law, so far as the authority of one House of Parliament 
could enact it. 

Far be it from us to undervalue a speech of such a speaker; 
far be it from us to deny that the bare allegation of a member, 
pledging his persogal credit to a fact, nay, that common fame itself 
may be, in some cases, a fit ground for a proceeding of the House 
of Commons: but we venture, with all humility, to doubt, whe- 
ther, when the case was such as to admit. of a full aud impartial in- 
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vestigation ; when the more usual and regular course had been al- 
ready taken; when a Committee had been appointed’ for the ex- 
press purpose of collecting aud reporting evidence of infinite im- 
portance, variety and complication, it ever before happened that, 
upon a mere summary or selection of matters conveyed in a speech 
from the Chairman of such Committee, the House has so far anti- 
cipated the reasoning of a Report, and so far presumed the effect 
of Evidence, as to proceed at once, not to some incidental and inter- 
locutory order, but to a measure as full and final, as if the Report 
had been regularly brought under their discussion, and as if the Evi- 
dence were, in all its details, before their eyes. We doubt still 
more whether the result of this new and compendious mode of legis- 
lating upon trust has been such as to encourage future deviations 
from the ancient, approved, methodical parliamentary caution. 

It has been said.that there is no royal road to science. We 
doubt whether there be any democratical road to justice. Com 
demnations procured by popular harangues, and intended to ap- 
pease popular clamour, have never, that we have heard, led to any 
other result than to involve innocence with guilt, and sooner or 
later to confound the judges with the victims. First your pre- 
mises, then your inference,—is an order as wholesome in law as it 
is in logic: but to admit the practical inference in May, on the 
assurance that premises would appear to bear it out in the course 
of the long vacation, was an expedient which we do not presume 
to aver no circumstances could justify, but which, at least, we ven- 
ture to hope, stands fairer for apology than for imitation. 

We have shewn instances in which the ‘ Speech’ went far beyond 
the evidence, and others, more abundant, in which the Evidence 
itself is capable of satisfactory disproof. Yet all that is disproved 
in the one, and all that appears to have been exaggerated in the 
other, had its share in obtaming the acquiescence of the House of 
Commons in the proposed Bill. The Evidence was not in such a 
shape before the House as that it could be examined and sifted in 
detail, but enough and more than enough of its most alarming and 
inflammatory statements had been circulated through the town, to 
produce a considerable effect upon the minds of the House of 
Commons: and the fear of being stigmatized as a protector of 
abuses if he did not join the first outery at every denunciation of 
them, operated, we have no doubt, to prepare many a worthy indi- 
vidual for receiving, without any very critical examination, whatever 
measure a public accuser might recommend. 

Against such partial influences the ordinary forms of Parliament 
and the established stages of public measures are wisely calculated 
to guard. And while we repeat, with the utmost sincerity, ‘ God 
forbid that any misuse of a trust consecrated to charity, should 
escape 
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escape without punishment, if wilful, or be allowed to be persisted 
in, if orignating in error’ !—we never can subscribe to the doctrine 
that a charge, if brought forward in the House of Commons, is to 
be accepted at once as established, however it might require to be 
substantiated if brought forward in the courts below. On the 
contrary, the very attributes which make that House what it is, the 
most glorious field for popular talents, the grandest arena for intel- 
lectual warfare that the world ever afforded, disqualify it, in some 
degree, for the exercise of the judicial faculty, and should warn it at 
least not to be unnecessarily hurried into its judgments. On-some 
such acknowledged feeling as this, it has disqualitied itself, in its col- 
lective capacity, from deciding the pretensions of its own members ; 
and has referred them to a special tribunal, constituted indeed from 
out of itself, but acting under peculiar sanctions and obligations. 
It has done this doubtless from the consciousness that every ques- 
tion, even a question of property, or of individual right, is apt to 
take a tinge of party in an open discussion in the House. The 
Chairman indeed disclaims for his own measure any such com- 
plexion. ‘ It has nothing im it,’ says he, ‘ of a political, party, 
‘ er personal nature. It involves no inquiry into the conduct of 
‘ the Royal Family. It regards no violation of the privileges of 
‘the House. It is alike unconnected with the preservation and 
‘ the pursuit of place, and can afford gratification to no malignant 
‘or imterested feeling.’ Assuredly the learned Chairman’s mo- 
desty underrates the attractions of his subject. As to the Royal 
Family, who seem to have found their way into this passage 
rather unaccountably, and as to the privileges of the House, 
which by some singularity (we suppose) of the worthy member's 
taste, he is led to specify as an amusing subject of discussion, 
it is obviously true enough that they are neither of them con- 
nected with his inquiry. But it may, perhaps, be questioned 
whether, when that evidence which ought, m the natural order of 
things, to’ have prefaced the Chairman’s Speech, came before the 
public as an Appendix to his Pamphlet, an impartial observer 
might have been equally ready to allow that the ‘ dry and unin- 
teresting subject’ which he had taken in hand was incapable of being 
rendered in any degree subservient to objects of ‘ party.’ Nay, 
there were not wanting some, and those not injudicious observers, 
who thought that they saw in the er parte statements respecting 
St. Bees, (not published indeed, but loudly bruited about,) at the eve 
of the contest for Westmoreland, matter calculated to ‘ afford gra- 
tification’ to ‘ feelings,’ we will not say of a ‘ malignant or inte- 
rested’—but in some little degree of a ‘ personal nature.’ 
Undoubtedly we are bound to believe that the Chairman of the 
Committee was stating his own conscientious impressions when he 
VOL. XIX. NO. XXXVIII. NN represented 
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represented the bill which he proposed for the adoption of the 
House as of this abstracted and contemplative kind ; as wholly alien 
from the pursuits of what are usually denominated ‘ politics,’ as 
having no view to party preferences, affording no means of personal 
aggrandisement. It never occurred to him, we must take for granted, 
that the appointment of the four couple of commissioners, indepen- 
dent of the crown and irresponsible to it, who were to be sug- 
gested in the first instance by the mover of the bill, and among 
whom any accidental vacancy was to be filled up, not by the Crown 
exercising a general right of selection but, out of three persons 
named by the remaining commissioners ; would create a patronage, 
and (considering the extent as well as the objects of the inquiry to 
be undertaken) an influence, such as perhaps were never, except in 
one instance, grasped at before through the medium of a reforming 
act of Parliament. 

The ‘ Naval and Military Inquiries’ are, for obvious reasons, put 
forward as the precedents on which the intended bill was framed. 
‘We had before us’ (says the Letter to Sir S. Romiily) ‘ the commis- 
sions of Naval and Military Inquiry, from which the country derived 
the most signal benefits, chiefly, as we conceived, because the acts 
establishing those boards had nominated the members who were to 
form them.’ ‘True. ‘ We had also before us,’ might have been 
added, ‘ Mr. Fox’s famous India bill,’ from which the party intro- 
ducing it would have ‘ derived the most signal benefits,’ had it happily 
passed into a law, such as it was framed by its mover. 

With respect to the acts establishing the Naval and Military 
commission, and the various acts of inquiry into accounts and fees 
and offices, which passed from the years 1780 to 1787, in all of 
which the commissioners were named by the act creating the com- 
mission, it was perhaps (as is justly observed in the Letter to Sir 
W. Scott) reasonable enough that the nomination of commissioners 
to inquire into abuses which had grown up in departments under the 
Crown should not be assigned to the Crown itself. But the abuses 
to be inquired into by the present commission, be they as flagrant 
and multiplied as the most sanguine imagimation can conceive them, 
are in no way referable to the Crown: the Crown has no interest in 
them, no responsibility on their account. It redounds not to the 
profit of the Crown that charitable funds should be dilapidated ; it 
adds nothing to the influence of the Crown that charitable mstitutions 
should have fallen into decay. The cases alleged are cases of pro- 
perty, for the most part private property, diverted or absorbed, but 
rm diverted to the purposes, nor absorbed by the rapacity of the 

rown, , 

But neither in the act for Naval and Military Inquiry, nor in any 
of those other acts to which we have referred, not even in the East 
India 
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India bill itself, was such an affront put upon the Crownas to with- 
hold from it the power of filling up the vacancies that might occur 
in the original commission. ‘There were in the East India bill, 
two sets of persons appointed, one of a higher class, and, so far as 
appears on the face of the bill, unsalaried ; the other to be salaried 
for their trouble in managing the commercial affairs of the East lndia 
Company ; both sets named, in the first instance, by parliameut. But 
though the East India bill was framed with the express view that, 
while the power of the Government should be let into the con- 
troul of the affairs of India, the patronage of India should be pre- 
vented from falling into the hands of the Crown ; and though Mr. 
Fox's very natural and judicious expedient for this purpose was 
to lodge both the power and the patronage in the hands of a few of 
his own particular friends; Mr. Fox did not attempt to preclude the 
Crown from filling up any vacancy in the higher class of his ‘ di- 
rectors, as the commissioners under that bill were styled. As to the 
lower class, whose business was exclusively with the commercial 
affairs of the Company, the vacancies in that were to be filled up 
(and not unjustly) by the proprietors of East India stock. By the 
bill which we are now considering, the Commissioners, like a close 
corporation, were to fill up the vacancies in their body by nomina- 
tions of theirown. Lest we should be suspected of misrepresenting 
this clause, and as it is in itself very curious in more particulars 
than one, and is (as we believe) perfectly new in legislation, it may 
be worth while to transcribe it from a copy of the bill, as first 
printed after its introduction into the House. 


* And be it further enacted, ‘That in case of the death, removal, or 
resignation of any one of such commissioners, or of the secretary, for 
filling up every vacancy so produced, the said commissioners, or the re- 
maining commissioners, shall within weeks next after such death, 
removal, or resignation, nominate such ’ (this blank, it was under- 
stood, was to be filled with the word three) ‘ not being members of the 
House of Commons, as in their judgment shall be most fit for the sup- 
plying of such vacancy ; and out of such persons, so nominated, it shail be 

vful for his Majesty to select one, and every such person so selected to 
be a commissioner or secretary.’ 

No power, we see, is given to the Crown to reject a/l the three 
nominations, and to call upon the Commissioners for a new option, 
Of the three nominees one must be chosen : the effect of which con- 
straint, it is almost unnecessary to argue, would be to force upon 
the Crown whomever it pleased the commissioners to choose. ‘They 
had but to associate with the real object of their choice the names 
of Dr. Watson and Mr. Preston, and the Crown would be left with- 
out a remedy. Let it not be said that this is an extravagant sup- 


position. First, it would not be with a very good grace that the 
NN@ writer 
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writer of the letter to Sir S. Romilly could complain of arbitrary 
inferences, and imputations of extravagant abuse of power. But 
in the next place,—it is notoriously common in elections conducted 
on this principle of double nomination, for those whose province it 
is to offer the names from among which selection is to be made by a 
superior authority, to join persons either obviously unfit, or known to 
be unwilling, to be chosen to the individual on whom they wish the 
election to fall. The very worthies whom we have suggested exem- 
pli gratia, might therefore, in the spirit of the institution, be named 
as the adjuncts of some favourite and less exceptionable candidate. 
But, if to Preston and Watson the commissioners thought fit to add 
Cobbett or Wooler, the Crown must, according to this clause, either 
have exercised its judgment among the three, or have refused to 
carry the act of Parkament into execution. To this clause, whether 
from accident or from humour, is appended in the margin of the 
printed Bill, as an exposition of its contents, ‘ Vacancies to be filled 
up by the Crown’! That there was an intention to deceive by this 
annotation, it would ill become us to affirm: but there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that many careless readers were deceived by it; 
and took for granted that a clause so expounded, was the clause 
usually (and we believe without exception hitherto) introduced into 
bills creating parliamentary commissioners. 

The East India bill, as we have seen, left the vacancies to be 
filled by the crown; and it contemplated the creation of those va- 
cancies by ‘ death, resignation, or removal.’ All these words are 
to be found in the clause which we have just transcribed: but the 
word removal is not to be found in those professed models of the 
bill, the acts of Naval or Military Inquiry, nor in any other of the 
acts constituting Parliamentary Commissions, the East India bill 
alone excepted. It is pretty plain, therefore, which was the model 
really kept in view. But then the East India bill is, in this respect, 
consistent with itself; for it proceeds to enact that a member of the 
commission created by that bill may be removed by the Crown on 
ah address of either House of Parliament. The bill before us has no 
such clause ; but having provided for the filling up of vacancies to be 
occasioned by removal, it nevertheless omits to provide any process 
by which a commissioner, however much he may have abused his 
trust, however flagrant his injustice and oppression, might be re- 
moved ! 

Such a provision was not necessary in the minor bills for inquiry 
into fees, salaries, &c. because they were passed only from year to 
year. The naval and military commissions being also for a limited 
time, (we believe for two or three years,) the omission of such a pro- 
vision in these might be not material in effect; though we certainly 
think that it was in principle utterly unconstitutional. Even the East 
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India bill gave to its new Imperium no more than a five years’ lease. 
But to the Commission to be erected by this bill, there was no li- 
mited duration. It was to be as indefinite in continuance as in 
oe er; it was a xlyya es aes ; a good thing not partaking of the qua- 
ities of other good things of this world, which are said to be emi- 
nently transitory. The new commissioners were to have a perpe- 
tuity in their offices; not removable by any known process for any 
inaginable malversation, and flourishing in eternal salary howsoever 
their functions might be performed. . 

As to salary, not one of the acts on which the worthy Chairman 
relies as a precedent for the bill which he wished to induce par- 
liament to sanction, contained any provision analogous to that for 
the annual stipend which his parental care suggested for his in- 
tended commissioners. In every instance but one, the pecuniary 
remuneration was left to be voted by parliament after the work 
should have been done and approved. ‘The East India bill alone 
had such a provision; but with a more plausible ground for it, for- 
asmuch as the paid commissioners (or directors) under that bill 
were made removable not only, like their unpaid brethren, on an 
address from either House of Parliament, but at the will of those 
unpaid brethren themselves. In the bill as proposed by the 
worthy Chairman of the committee, the tenure of his commis- 
sioners was to be, as we have seen, permanent; the duration of the 
trust, unlimited: it remained only to provide for them an an- 
nual salary not depending upon the subsequent approbation of their 
conduct by parliament, to make them at once as independent of 
parliament as of the Crown. 

It is but fair indeed to allow, that in order to balance the temp- 
tation to prolong the exercise of their functions which this conve- 
nient arrangement of annual salary might hold out, it was also pro- 
vided, that at the termination of his trust each commissioner 
should receive a further sum, equal to the whole aggregate amount 
of all the yearly payments received by him in the course of its exe- 
cution. 

Hitherto it had been the lot of all such commissioners to be con- 
tented either with present enjoyment, or remote expectancy: to be 
salaried like the directors under the India bill, or to look forward, 
like the commissioners of Naval, Military and other Inquiries, to 
future remuneration. It is indeed the general lot of human nature, 
even in its most fortunate moments, to have to choose, and the 
great art of life consists in making a prudent choice, between equi- 
ponderant but incompatible advantages. Adages and apologues in 
abundance record the lessons of past ages on this subject. ‘ A bird 
in the hand’ is estimated by the proverbialist as equivalent to ‘ two 
in the distant bush; and the fabulist represents the aetna 
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of those speculators, who sacrificed the goose which laid the golden 
eggs, as a just penalty for avaricious miscalculation. Thrice happy 
the commissioners, who, by a contrivance of their patron, which puts 
the concentrated wisdom of antiquity to shame, were to be saved the 
anxiety of balancing between rival temptations! to whom a bird 
was to be given every year in hand only as earnest of another ex- 
actly resembling it, limed and stationary in the bush ; and in whose 
goose, when the hour of her dissolution should arrive, were to be 
found precisely as many golden eggs as the years of her cherished 
existence had been happily employed in laying ! 

Still, however, something was wanting to ensure the Com- 
mission itself against a premature end: a danger which might 
possibly arise from the very anxiety shewn for the interest of the 
commissioners. Had the salary been annual on/y, there could 
have been no temptation to bring the commission to a close. It 
might also, perhaps, have been reasonably expected that, as every 
1000/. or 500/. received annually by each member of the board 
was to add a correspondent amount to the aggregate sum to be 
received by him when the commission should expire, they would 
wait with exemplary patience, one and all, for the scramble of that 
day. But men are wayward beings ; and commissioners, even irre- 
sponsible, irremovable commissioners, are but men. Some of them 
might have objects in view that demanded more immediate aid ; 
some might wish to marry and settle in the country, or to go 
abroad, or to come into parliament; some might grow weary and 
disgusted with the conduct of the Commission (as it is said not a 
few members of the House of Commons did with that of the Com- 
mittee) ; and all, during the continuance of it, must be growing old. 
Although, therefore, the soberer majority would most probably be 
satisfied with the annual salary themselves, and would look for- 
ward to the growing accumulation as a provision for their families 
after them, the more necessitous or more impatient might endeavour 
to precipitate a division, and, in the scuffle,—the goose might be 
slain! Well and warily did the learned founder of the Commission 
anticipate and provide against this danger, by an arrangement so 
masterly that it would exceed belief, if we did not write with the 
-bill before us, as presented by his own hands. We copy the clause 
as it is there drawn. 


* And be it further enacted, That for making due remuneration to 
the said commissioners and secretary for and in respect of the execu- 
tion of this act, there shall to each of the said commussioners be allowed 
and paid, during the continuance of such his commission, the sum of 
—: one moiety of which shall be paid to him by half-yearly 
payments during the continuance of such dis commission, and the sum 
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of the several moieties thereof when such his commission shall have 
terminated.” 


Our readers will have the goodness to observe that it was not the 
* continuance,’ or the ‘ termination’ of raz Commission generally, 
that was to regulate these payments. Each commissioner was of 
course to receive his allowance during the continuance of Ais com- 
mission,—that is, during Ais continuance as a member of THE Com- 
mission ; and he was also to be entitled to his accumulation, in like 
manner, at the ‘ termination of Ais commission,’ —that is, when he 
should cease to be a member of THE Commission. Thus, there- 
fore, any risk of an abrupt termination to the Commission itself 
from the discrepancy of its members was avoided. ‘The impatient 
and the froward, the weary and the decayed might retire from time 
to time, as their interests or tastes or tempers or infirmities inclined 
them. The resignation of each member would be the termination 
of his commission, and the period of his claim to the peculium 
accumulated in his behalf ; which his surviving brethren would bear 
with equanimity, seeing that neither the Commission itself nor their 
shares in it had received any harm. They would immediately pro- 
ceed to recommend in his room three hungrier aspirants; out of 
whom the Crown must choose one; and could not, in this view, 
choose amiss : 
uno avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo ! 

The Commission thus receiving, according to Lord Chatham’s 
bold figure of parliamentary reform, a continual infusion of new 
blood into its veins, would be found, like the British constitution, 
to contain within itself the means of its own perpetuation. And 
thus secured against the hazard of disruption from internal causes, 
there would be no danger of its sudden death for lack of matter 
to feed upon. To state the number of charitable establishments 
(of all kinds) at twenty thousand, would be to estimate it by ten 
thousand /ower than any calculation that has yet been formed. Let 
us take it, however, at twenty thousand, or at an average of two 
only to each parish, to be sure of keeping within bounds. The 
eight acting commissioners ‘ were to be separated into four bodies 
of two each, moving from place to place about the country, and 
carrying on their inquiries at the same time.’ (Speech, p. 44.) 
Good. Without any allowance for journeys, for needful refresh- 
ment, and for the construction of their reports; for accidental over- 
turns, or occasional indispositions arising from damp sheets or 
pricked wine at inferior houses of entertainment in remote parts of 
the kingdom ; it will probably be thought a reasonable, if vot a 
sanguine calculation, if we say that each brace of commissioners 
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would, upon the average, get through ‘wo cases in three days; 
supposing them even to hear both sides, and to report defence as 
well as accusation. Further, let us assume that the eight commis- 
sioners would all be at work the whole year round, with no other 
allowance for holidays than 
Sundays 
Christmas week . 
Easter. . 
Whitsuntide . , 
Founder’s birth-day 


[Fl e-wead 


Three hundred working days multiplied by four (the number of 
migratory boards) would, on the average of three days to two cases, 
give eight hundred as the number of cases to be dispatched by the 
whole has aca ina twelvemonth. At this rate the twenty thou- 
sand cases would be completely disposed of in twenty-five years. 

The curious in calculations may perhaps be desiruus of ascertain- 
ing what would have been, at the close of that period, the amount 
of the sum to be divided among the eight commissioners, suppos- 
ing none of them to have drawn their stakes in the mean time. This, 
as we have seen, would, by the provisions of the Bill, have de- 
pended upon the aggregate of the annual salary previously received 
by them. Taking that annual receipt at a medium between 1000/. 
and 500/.—at only 750/. a year, the accumulation, to be portioned 
out among them at the end of the twenty-fifth year, would be just 
One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds. We sometimes hear 
of ‘ a large economy :’ for any but a reforming commission, we 
should think this a very large one indeed. 

We presume that after the view which has thus been taken of 
the tenure and emoluments destined by the Jearned Founder for the 
Confraternity to be established under his bill, it will be admitted 
that neither the munificent piety of Henry VIth, nor the provident 
benevolence of William of Wykeham; neither Margaret of Anjou, 
nor Doctor Caius at Cambridge ; neither John Baliol, the royal 
Scottish contributor to the University of Oxford, nor Adam de 
Brome,* from whose foundation was to arise the champion of that 
University against its modern Scottish assailants, ever devised a 
more liberal, a snugger hospitium than that, which was thus plan- 
ned for octo PAUPERES et INDIGENTES barristeros. 

The fellowships of Eton and Winchester have attracted the 





* Onrex College, Oxford—The foundation of this college was first suggested to 
Edward II. by his almoner, Adam de Brome, who was appointed first provost. Vide 
New Oxford Guide, p. 119. 
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notice of the Committee as more than sufficiently ample ; but what 
are they compared with the double endowments of the Committee’s 
travelling fellowships ! 

That so well-imagined a plan for a Reformers’ College should 
have been spoiled by the obstinate determination of the ministers 
of the Crown to build upon the foundations marked out by the 
learned Chairman, is an act of intromission which all candid persons 
must allow to be wholly inexcusable. Was there any backwardness 
on the part of the original patron in selecting proper objects of his 
charity, that could justify the thus ravishing from him, as Henry the 
Eighth did from Cardinal W olsey, the name and honours of a Founder? 
Quite the contrary. Ego et committee meus, says the benevolent 
Chairman, ‘ had applied ourselves with much attention to assist the 
legislature in making the selection.’ It is even affirmed, we know 
not how truly, that with the assistance of the Gentlemen of the 
British Museum, the learned Institutor had actually constructed 
the Statutes of his Foundation in that language of which his late 
researches have made him so absolute a master ; and that the oaths 
to be taken by each candidate for a fellowship, and by each fellow 
upon his admission, ran in something like the following terms :— 
the first, ‘Se nunquam vvo vel plura BREVIA intra BLENNIUM 
accepisse ;* the second of a more awful import—‘ se nullas pror- 
suis habere possessiones preaterquam unam PURPUREAM RAGGAM, 
Jlaccesceniem omnind inanitatis causd.’ But however this may be, 
certaiu it is, that the requisite qualifications for a fellow of this col- 
iege of inquiry, are fully laid down in the following notable pas- 
sage : 

‘They must be persons not only of incorruptible integrity, but of a 
stern disposition, and inaccessible to the cajolery which oftentimes shuts 
the eyes of those whom grosser arts would assail in vain. They must 
be easy of approach to ALL accuseRs—never closing their ears to sug- 
gestion or information, because it may proceed from SPITEFUL Or MALICIOUS 
MOTIVES, or may denounce abuses too enormous to be credible, or accuse 
parties too exalted to be suspected—anot even rejecting the aid of 1N- 
FORMERS who may withhold their names, as well aware that their office 
is to investigate and not to judge, and that anonymous, or interested, 





* The worthy Major Cartwright will no doubt collect from the juxtaposition, in this 
authentic formulary, of the words duo vel plura brevia intra biennium, a strong pre- 
sumptive argument in favour of short parliaments, to be held once a year at the least. 

The learned Chairman may represent to him indeed on this, as on a former occasion, 
that breviais not an adjective but a substantive, meaning here Briefs, as in the other in- 
stance Writs. But the learned Major will perhaps not be found so docile as heretofore. 
He may probably reply that the propensity which the learned Chairman has recently 
shewn to turn adjectives into substantives has greatly weakened his authority in that 
particular branch of the scientia grammaticalis, and that he (the Major) has just as good 
a right, for the sake of his Reform, to interpolate Parliamenta after brevia, as the Chair- 
man, for the sake of his, to omit scholares after pauperes et indigentes. 
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or malignant sources may supply the clue to guide inquiry ; in a word, 
their propensity must be to suspect abuses, and lean towards tracing 
them ; their principle must be, that no man who complains of an evil 
is to be disregarded, be his apparent motives what they may.’—Speech on 
the Education of the Poor, p. 43. 

It is fortunate that these important suggestions are not veiled in 
the obscurity of a learned language: but we cannot help suspecting 
them to be of foreign though not of classical origin. Could the 
Gentlemen of the British Museum help us to an authenticated copy 
of the Statutes of the Holy Inquisition, this beautiful sketch, which 
appears to modern English eyes but as the ‘ bodying forth’ of a 

oetical imagination, as some ‘ gay creature of the element,’ would 
in all probability be found to be a genuine portrait of some one of 
the early Familiars of that venerable and salutary Board. 

Not contented, however, with this generic definition, the eminent 
prepositus proceeds to indicate a gentleman whom he describes in 

lowing terms as a perfect member of his projected society. ‘ Mr. 

arry, says he, ‘ was the very man for the new office. He was, if 
I may so speak, a commissioner ready made to our hand. He had 
been occupied in examining the abuses in the Berkshire charities, 
upon which he had just published a valuable treatise.’ ‘What were 
the grounds of Mr. Parry’s rejection,’ the worthy Chairman had 
* yet to learn.’ — Letter to Sir S. Romilly, p. 38. 

The Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly is dated on the 20th of August, 
but the publication of it did not take place till some day, and 
not one of the earliest days, of September. On the 23d of August, 
three days only after the date of the letter, but many days before the 
publication of it, this same Mr. Parry had published in the ‘ Wind- 
sor and Reading Journal’ a retractation of one of the most promising 
discoveries in his whole book. ‘This discovery was as follows :— 

‘ The free school on the north side of the church-yard (at Windsor) is 
for clothing and educating thirty boys and twenty girls. I have been 
informed by a gentleman of Windsor (but I do not vouch for the accu- 
racy of the statement) that the income of this school is 400/. per annum; 
that it has fallen into the hands of a butcher and a stationer, who is the 
schoolmaster, and a linen draper, who supply their respective commodi- 
ties for the use of the school, and contrive that their bills shall precisely 
correspond with the amount of the school funds. Some inquiry is about to 
be instituted at the instigation of respectable persons in and near Windsor 
respecting this establishment.’ 

The ‘gentleman of Windsor’ appears to have been precisely one 
of those ‘ informers’ to whom the true-blooded commissioner is to 
grant so ready a credence ; though whether recommended by add 
the prescribed qualities of ‘ spiteful,’ ‘ malicious,’ ‘ interested and 
malignant,’ or only by one or two of them, is not sufficiently speci- 
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fied. Whatever may have been his motives, however, it turns out 
unluckily enough that every material particular of this very detailed 
statement is false. ‘The trustees’ (says the author of the Letter to 
Sir W. Scott) ‘are the Dean of Windsor, two senior Canons, the 
Mayor, two senior Aldermen, and the Vicar. There is neither 
butcher nor linen draper at all engaged in the management of the 
school ; and the schoolmaster, who 1s not a stationer, supplies no 
article for the use of the establishment, directly or indirectly.’ ‘ No 
inquiry was about to be instituted, nor was ever in contemplation.’ 
‘The accounts are constantly open for the inspection of every 
subscriber.’—p. 74. 

But Mr. Parry did not ‘ vouch for the accuracy of his statement.’ 
O no; he only published it to the world, on the ‘ information’ ‘ of a 
gentleman,’ without inquiry into the truth: and hence his peculiar 
fitness to be a Commissioner. The retractation of Mr. Parry is, 
as it ought to be, ample and unqualified, and concludes with these 
words: ‘ I am most ready to admit that my account of this esta- 
blishment was completely erroneous’! With this specimen of ‘ ac- 
curacy,’ the result of Mr. Parry’s ‘ years of occupation’ and ‘ de- 
votion,’ before his eyes, Lord Sidmouth appears most unaccount- 
ably to have preferred making his own commissioners, to adopting 
them ‘ ready made’! 

The name of another candidate for the college has been men- 
tioned in a manner so singular, as to have occasioned some per- 
plexity to the public. While the learned Chairman’s expositions 
were merely oral, the panegyrics heaped upon ‘ Messrs. Parry and 
Co.’ were naturally understood by his auditors in general, in the 
ordinary and familiar acceptation of that sound, as applying to Mr. 
Parry and those who acted, or were to act, with him ; to Mr. Parry 
and his humbler, and therefore not necessarily to be specified, asso- 
ciates. But when the fugitive notes of the Orator assumed a form 
in which they addressed themselves to the eye, as well as to the ear ; 
when, from the publication of his Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
we came (like Protogenes of Rhodes) 

‘ to know, 

How printers write the name of Koe ;’ 
it appeared, to the infinite surprise of mankind, that what had all 
along been taken for a respectable noun of number, was in fact a 
still more respectable individual. 

If the original and prevailing notion as to the orthography of this 
adjunct to Mr. Parry’s name had proved correct, then indeed, 46 
uno disce omnes, —‘ such as Mr. Parry is shewn to be, such are all 
his unnamed compeers,’—would have been, if not a conclusive, an 
apparently reasonable inference: but when, after two mortal pages 
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(of the Letter to Sir S. Romilly) consumed in extolling Mr. Parry's 
merits, enforcing Mr. Parry’s claims, and wondering what can have 
been the cause of Mr. Parry’s omission, the reader arrives at once 
at this sentence,—‘ all that we know is the fact, that neither Mr. 
Parry nor Mr. Koe are in the commission,’—he feels a startle of 
surprize at this sudden bifurcation of an argument which hitherto, 
from its very root upwards, had been dedicated singly to Mr. Parry. 

Guamis hath murder’d sleep, and therefore Cawpor 

Shall sleep no more,— 


would not be a more complete example of that figure of speech, 
which the learned Partridge reprobates as a non sequitur, if 
Gramtis and Cawpor had not luckily happened to be the same 
person; than is this deduetion of Mr. Koe’s claim to be a commis- 
sioner from the peculiar merits of Mr. Parry, now that Mr. Parry 
and Mr. Koe are found to be two persons, and two only. A 
union more nearly approaching to identification was perhaps never 
exhibited, except in the instance of the two friends recorded in the 
Spectator, who had one purse between them, one domestic esta- 
blishment, one idea, and one hat. 

We candidly avow, however, that this identification bears rather 
hardly upon Mr. Koe. It is not against his sequence to Mr. Parry 
that his friends may be expected to remonstrate ; for it was long 
ago settled between Dogberry and Verges, that ‘an two men ride 
upon a horse, one of them must ride behind :’—but they may justly 
complain, that it is not distinctly stated, on Mr. Koe’s behalf, that 
he has not had occasion to retract any thing in the ‘ Windsor and 
Reading Journal ;’ that he is not unfitted for a temperate and im- 
partial discharge of the duty of an imvestigator of alleged abuses, 
by having already exhibited himself before the public as the organ 
of a groundless impeachment. 

Let us now sum up the various provisions for the constitution, 
functions, powers and conduct of the Commission as originally de- 
vised, and see to what they would have amounted. / 

First, as to the constitution of the tribunal,—1. The Commission 
was to consist of eight paid members, to be nominated by the learned 
mover of it. 2. Contrary to all precedents, the vacancies in their 
number occurring by death, resignation or removal, were to be filled 
up from the nominations of the survivors. 3. But there was no 
power to be lodged in any quarter for removing any commissioner. 
4. Contrary to all precedents, uo time was fixed for the duration of 
the Commission. 5. Contrary to all precedents but one, the com- 
missioners were to have an annual sa secured to them by the 
act of Parliament. Contrary to all precedents, they were to be 
entitled also, without any new vote of Parliament, to a. further 
remuneration, 
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remuneration, equal to the whole aggregate of the salary which they 
might have received,—all of them at the expiration of the Commis- 
sion,—or each on voluntary resignation. 7. For the tenure of the 
members in their respective offices, the language in which the learned, 
Chairman has shewn himself so deeply skilled, affords no adequate 
description.— Quam diu se bene gesserint, has been thought a sufli- 
cient security for the judges of £ land: but then, they are, to be 
sure, removable on an address of Parliament. Perhaps, for want of 
a better, the same phrase must be applied to the commissioners, but 
with a physical, instead of a moral interpretation: they would pro- 
bably hold their offices so long as they found themselves pretty well. 

Secondly, as to the functions of the tribunal, these were,—1. ‘To 
inquire into the education of the poor. 2. To inquire into all cha- 
rities connected with all education. 3. To inquire into all chari- 
ties, whether connected with education or not. 4. 'To inquire into 
all education, whether connected or unconnected with charities. 
Under which last head it was intended to include all the great 
Schools of the kingdom; and not to ‘ touch’ only, but to probe 
the Universities. 

Thirdly, as to its powers. The powers with which they were to 
be armed for these extensive purposes, were—To call for all pa- 
pers, deeds, and instruments whatever. To publish those which 
the founders of establishments might have ordered by will to be 
kept secret, and enforced the so keeping of them by an oath. And 
any hesitation to produce such documents, and to violate such 
oath, they might punish by imprisonment according to their plea- 
sure. 

Lastly, as to the spirit in which these functions were to be per- 
formed, and these powers exercised. Fortunately this is not left 
to be matter of conjecture. We have only to refer our readers to 
the examination of Dr. Wood, (p. 531.) to the Letters to Winches- 
ter College, (p. 539.) to the specification by the learned Chairman 
of the requisites of a perfect commissioner (p. 555.) and to his ex- 
emplification of these perfections in communications of Mr. Parry 
with ‘ the Windsor gentleman,’ (p. 556.) for samples of the courtesy 
in style, of the tenderness in interrogatory, of the impartiality and 
scrupulosity in collecting, estimating and publishing charges of cri- 
minality, which the well-trained commissioners would have in- 
herited from the Parent Committee. 

We do not wish (far from it) to employ one word of exaggera- 
tion. We have stated our premises so distinctly that our readers 
might be enabled to detect any misrepresentation, if into any we 
had fallen: but upon a review of the whole plan as here developed, 
and as to be traced step by step in the learned Chairman’s own 
publications, we do most deliberately aver that the _ a 
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should have succeeded in creating such an instrument as his Com- 
mission was intended to be, and in placing himself in a situation to 
direct its movements, would have been, through terror, master of 
the country. 

Bearing the Crown’s commission, but secured from ever coming 
under the Crown’s revision or control; armed with all the unde- 
fined authority of Parliament, but independent of Parliament from 
the moment of their creation; empowered to search and sift the 
concerns of every city, town, village and hamlet in the kingdom,— 
to ransack the muniments of every Corporation, (for where is the 
Corporation which has not some charitable endowment belonging 
to it ?)—to require the production of the title-deeds of individual 
property wherever the remotest connection with a charitable trust 
could be surmised; to investigate the conduct of every school, 
however endowed or maintained; inspecting, criticizing, and, if 
they thought fit, publishing the minutest details of their domestic 
management,—to extend the like inquiries to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, calling before them, when and where they 
pleased, at an hour’s notice, and without allowance for prepara- 
tion, the persons most venerable in station, learning and authority 
among the literary magistracy of those great establishments ; licensed 
to solve all doubts about the producibility of documents by instant 
imprisonment ; limited to no legal course of proceeding, subject to 
no legal appeal, but instructed to call in the Court of Chancery to 
their aid whenever they had exhausted their own capacity for 
vexation, and to visit a scrupulous examinant with a suit which 
might outlast every thing but their own interminable commission ; 
—we venture to ask our readers, whether such a tribunal as we 
have faintly, but correctly described, bears any resemblance to,any 
Court that they have ever heard or read of, constituted upon 
English principles for the administration of English justice ? 

t any man consider in how many ways a power so inordinate 
and so anomalous, actuated by the same spirit (we will say no worse 
of it) as that which has been manifested in the proceedings of the 
Committee from which it was to spring, might have operated upon 
the characters and feelings of individuals, and upon the peace of 
private families, no less than upon public interests. And what re- 
dress for the injured? The decision of a Court of Law is liable 
to appeal ; the summary power of Parliament, absolute in its ef- 
fect, is limited in its duration; but here was to be a Court whose 
sentence would be irreversible, and the duration of whose juris- 
diction would be measured only by the pace of its own proceed- 
ings. No wonder then that terror should have already begun to 
spread among the classes who expected to be the objects of its in- 
quisitorial 
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quisitorial authority, and should have betrayed itself even in those 
who felt boldest in their innocence and integrity. 

We could not help being struck with the appearance of this feel- 
ing in the pamphlet of the Rev. W. Bowles, to which we have 
already referred with commendation. Mr. Bowles is exceedingly 
burt at the imputations thrown out against Winchester College. 
He is completely successful in removing almost all these imputa- 
tions ; and disproves, to the satisfaction of every reasonable mind, 
those absurd misconstructions of the statutes by which the plain 
meaning of the founder’s will had been attempted to be overthrown, 
He has, and it is pretty plain he feels that he has, complete ad- 
vantage in the argument; he sees, and he makes his reader see, the 
rooted hostility to all the great establishments for English Educa- 
tion, in which the attack upon Winchester originated. And yet, with 
all this keen sense of injury, and all this just resentment, the predo- 
minant characteristics of his work, except in what concerns his own 
College, are a tone of sickening adulation towards the author of the 
imputations which he is repelling, and a readiness to admit, as 
proved, all imputations from the same quarter, except against his 
own clients. Now this is terror: flattery of the power which in- 
flicts a wrong, and a proneness to offer up to it a whole hecatomb 
of victims as the price of your own escape, are the genuine distinc- 
tive marks of that state of mind which prevails in reigns of terror. 


mortala corda 
Per gentes humilis stracit pavor. 

It surely did not require the acuteness of Mr. Bowles’s understand- 
ing to perceive that, when of many charges brought forward at 
random against a variety of individuals, that one in which you are 
yourself implicated is, to your own perfect certainty, utterly false 
and groundless, the reasonable as well as the charitable presump- 
tion towards your fellow-culprits is, to believe that they may be as 
innocent as you know yourself to be. In that presumption a man, 
not under the influence of any extraordinary passion, would at least 
suspend such expressions as the following,—‘ The prominent and 
active part which you have taken in dragging into light concealed 
frauds,’ &c. ‘does you honour as a man, a legislator, and a Chris- 
tian’—‘ the whole nation hailed you not as the orator of a political 
party, but as a great and noble defender’, (q. accuser) &c. &e. 
‘ good luck, in the name of the Lord !’—till he had heard a little of 
what others of the defended had to say for themselves; and had 
learned whether there were no other ‘ Vindicia’ than those of the 

Wykehamite Institutions to be found. 
Mr. Bowles is indignant that the case of Winchester College 
should be ‘ mentioned in the same century with that of Yi = 
f 
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Of Yeovil, we have already said we know nothing. It may be, for 
aught we can tell, as bad as it is represented : but one side only has 
yet been heard. The accused parties of Yeovil have not yet been 
put on their defence. ‘T'rue:. they have not.volunteered one. They 
may not be in a condition to appeal to the press, 


‘_— Carent quia vate sacro ;’ 


they may have no Mr. Bowles to hold the pen. But when they 
do come forward, if they should think fit to travel, like Mr. Bowles, 
out of their own record, and to endeavour to propitiate their ac- 
cuser by flinging Winchester to him as a sop, we shall not be sur- 
prised at their remarking that Mr. Bowles has said little or nothing 
on one charge against the College—that of the Master receiving 
payment for the boys on the Foundation. ‘This blot (if it be one) 
is, we know, not peculiar to Winchester : but it was of importance’ 
enough to require notice in the ‘ Vindici@;’ and perhaps it would 
not be amiss if the practice was reformed altogether. 

Again. Mr. Bowles is pleased to express his especial content- 
ment with the ‘ candour which distinguishes those parts’ of the 
Letter to Sir Samuél Romilly, ‘ in which’ the writer ‘ speaks of 
men of different political principles from his own.’ Is it possible 
that Mr. Bowles can have read through that letter with an un- 
troubled eye, and not have discovered that this imputed ‘ candour’ 
consists in ascribitig to the ministers of the crown, and to all who 
may hereafter presume to question the propriety of ‘ reviving the 
Committee with all its powers,’ the most corrupt and profligate 
intentions ? 

With the same civility Mr. Bowles adopts the tone of his dreaded 
antagonist with respect to the nomination of the honorary commis- 
sioners. The five originally proposed were (according to the Let- 
ter to Sir Samuel Romilly) Lord Grenville, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Sir William Grant, Lord Lansdown, and the 
Bishop of London. The letter-writer expresses no satisfaction at 
the appointment of two out of these five, the Speaker and Sir 
William Grant :—forbearing to notice the latter at all ; and mixing, 
with his acknowledgment of the Speaker’s fitness to preside, some 
little hint about his want of leisure. Mr. Bowles says nothing of 
either. The letter-writer omits the expression of any regret at the 
non-appearance of Lord Grenville’s name in the list of commis- 
sioners. So does Mr. Bowles. The letter-writer makes it an ar- 
ticle of criminality in the government that Lord Lansdown and the 
Bishop of London are not found there. The like does Mr. Bowles ; 
and feeling his courage rise in proportion as he conciliates his ap- 
palling antagonist, he grows resolutely angry upon this part of the 
subject, talks of the government ‘ turning round ;’ of their ‘ daring’ 
to 
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to do this thing and tother thing; and actually prints the word 
‘ ABUSES’ in roman capitals—read it who will! All this is very 
formidable: but why, we must again ask, should Mr. Bowles pre- 
sume the complaints about the appointment of the commissioners 
to be better founded than those of which he was himself a compe- 
tent judge, and of which he has successfuly exposed the injustice ? 
Above all, how happens it that in moaning over the names which 
are not forthcoming, he passes by that of Lord Grenville, the 
Chancellor of Mr. Bowles’s own University, a man of unquestioned 
honour, integrity and firmness, of an accuracy and industry rarely 
combined with such transcendant talents, one of the ablest states- 
men and confessedly one of the ripest scholars of the age? The 
letter-writer might have his reasons for not dwelling too fondly on 
his bitter regrets for Lord Grenville: but how happens it that from 
Mr. Bowles not a sigh is heard for the absenct of this venerated 
name? Why are Mr. Bowles’s groans nothing but echoes? ne 
gemitus quidem liber. 

Does Mr. Bowles know to how many of the intended honorary 
Commissiouvers, proposals may have been made by the Govern- 
ment, and in how many instances those proposals may have been 
declined? From the silence of the ‘ Letter’ as to the omission of 
Lord Grenville we should infer that proposals had been made to 
that eminent man, and that he had declined them. From the 
studied coupling of the names of Lord Lansdown and the Bishop 
of London in the complaint, we should think it not improbable 
that proposals had been made to one of them, though perhaps not 
to the other. It would be invidious to enter into comparisons. 
For the character and talents of Lord Lansdown, Mr. Bowles can- 
not feel a higher respect than we do. But without detracting from 
that sentiment, we may venture to express a doubt whether any 
man, however gifted, who is in the full, active and energetic dis- 
charge of the duties of a party leader in Parliament, be precisely the 
sort of person fittest to be placed in a Commission from which it 
would be most desirable to exclude every feeling of a political 
nature. 

As to the Bishop of London, deeply indeed is it to be regretted 
if the duties of a most important and laborious diocese, filled by 
him as it is in a manner that gives satisfaction to every friend of the 
church, and extorts applause even from its enemies, should have 
rendered it inconvenient for him to accept the charge of superin- 
tending this investigation. In the Sibenskity, candour and equity 
which mark the character of that amiable prelate, we should have 
seen ample security that he would have been the last man in the 
country to approve ea-parte evidence, or to lend his ear to the sug- 
gestions of malignant, or interested, or anonymous informers. 

The honorary commissioners actually consist of two members 
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of each house of parliament, with the addition of Sir William 
Grant and Mr. Yorke; who, no longer members of the House 
of Commons, are known to the world by the reputation and 
authority which they enjoyed there, and by the dignity and efti- 
ciency with which they respectively discharged the duties, the one, 
of all but the highest ‘judicial office in a court of equity, the other 
of Home Secretary of State. What objection can Mr. Bowles 
possibly have to such men as these? or to the Bishops of 5t. 
Asaph and Peterborough, two able prelates, placed in the com- 
mission, we conceive, to contribute that information upon ecele- 
siastical matters, which must frequently be requisite in the pro- 
ceedings? or to the Speaker, omni exceptione major? or to Sir 
Wiltiam Scott; of whom the letter-writer can suggest no more 
plausible disqualification than that ‘ his constituents are known to 
be, in general, the warmest enemies of the whole inquiry’? - If, 
by this expression it be intended to imply, that the University of 
Oxford are, generally speaking, averse to the inquiry into abuses 
of charities, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the charge to 
be ill-founded. No persons have a greater interest than the Clergy 
in promoting the education of the poor; and none, in fact, do 
contribute a larger portion of their trouble, their time, and their 
mcomes to that purpose. We will venture to predict that the 
Commissioners will find the clergy in all parts of the country, 
their most zealous and useful assistants. 

The letter-writer is discontented with the honorary commis- 
sioners appointed under the act, for no visible reason, except that 
they are not exclusively of his own nomination, and that be is not 
himself among them. But surely this latter cammot be a ground 
of discontent with Mr. Bowles; who appears to have smarted 
sufficiently under the mistaken imputations of the Committee, 
not to wish to see the powers of the commission exercised under 
the same influence. 

We have been led into this discussion respecting Mr. Bowles’s 
pamphlet, not by any disposition to pronounce an unfavourable 
opinion upon that performance, which, so far as relates to the points 
in controversy between him and the learned Chairman, effectually 
does its work; but in proof of the position, that such a power 
as the Chairman attempted to create would have stricken terror in- 
t6 the heart of the country. The instances of too implicit assenta- 
tion which we have quoted from Mr. Bowles’s pamphlet, m re- 
spect to all the averments andall the‘proscriptions of his antagonist, 
except those only which affected the particular case of Mr. Bowles's 
own society, afford a signal illustration of the manner in which such 
terror would have operated. If upon such a mind as Mr. Bowles’s— 
—-the mind of a man of talents, a scholar, and a poet—the ope- 
ration was thus perceptible, what might have been expected to be 
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the feelings of humbler and less enlightened individuals! How 
would rural parishes and petty corporations and men of quiet and 
retired habits have trembled, not (as may be tauntingly alleged) 
from consciousness of guilt, but from apprehension of vexation at 
the approach of these ‘ stern’ imprisoning Commissioners! Hence 
mutual distrust ; hence secret delations ; hence rival attempts to 
get before each other with information not always fastidiously cor- 
rect, with the view of diverting to a distant object the fury which 
each dreaded for himself, 

Huntingdon and St. Bees afford pretty pregnant instances how 
the powers of the Commission might have been applied on the eve 
of an election, and the Commission would necessarily have survived 
five or six elections at the least. It would have been a goodly sight 
to see the various propitiatory offers from many a decayed borough, 
just roused by a well-timed intimation of inquiry in the course of 
the last Session of the Parliament !—Not in the hope of prevailing 
so far as to obtain a total immunity from visitation (duty and pa 
triotism must have frustrated that expectation), but merely that it 
might be deferred, in their particular case, till about the twenty- 
fifth year of the Commission. 

In the Universities and Great Schodls, consequences not less evil 
must have followed. ‘There would have been an end to the peace 
and good government of such societies from the moment that a 
tribunal so composed and so empowered should have been set up 
to over-hang them, for the purpose (ingenuously avowed) cus/o- 
diendi ipsos custodes. Of the supersession of the rights of visitors, 
whese appointment by the will of founders must be held a part 
and condition of thei bequests, we have already spoken. But 
with the resident governing authorities the interference would have 
been still more direct and still more mischievous. What wilful 
boy would have been flogged, without seeking his revenge by an 
anonymous impeachment of the master? What refractory youth at 
college would have paid the penalty of an unperformed imposition, 
without sending up to his friend at the ‘Temple or Lincoln’s Inn a 
billet to be dropped into the Lion’s mouth, denouncing the abuses 
of the domus fund, or the intemperance of the fellows’ Combina- 
tion-Room? The results of such denunciations would ere long 
have come down in dark intimations of a detachment of this ambu- 
latory brotherhood being on its way from Town. Anon, it would 
have been buzzed through the cloisters that a couple of them had 
actually arrived, and were at that moment junketting in the buttery. 
Presently, it would be known that the late college-porter, who had 
been dismissed for incorrigible drunkenness two years ago, had beeu 
recognized, among the confidential followers of the Hermandad, 
on the outside of the stage; and that the sub-master, a worthy but 
strict man, who had pronounced that sentence of elimination, was 
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already put under a course of severe secret interrogatory. Next 
morning the conveyance of this respected individual to the Bride- 
well, for having steadily refused to consider himself as absolved 
from his oath by a construction of the statutes at which his moral 
and grammatical conscience revolted, would be a signal for the 
cessation of all discipline. It would then perhaps have depended 
upon the accidental prevalence of affection or dislike towards the 
governing part of the society, and of a turbulent or a generous 
spirit among the youth, whether the first ebullitions of licence 
should manifest themselves im acts of insubordination against the 
resident authorities, or of scarcely less reprehensible irreverence 
towards the sacred persons of the intrusive visitation. 

It is idle to argue that such investigations can do no harm 
—for that, if nothing is found amiss, the Society comes out 
the purer from the fire.—As if it were sport to be put upon 
trial! as if every possessor of property, corporate or individual, 
must rejoice to produce his title-deeds for inspection in order to 
shew how perfectly they were drawn! as if it were quite pleasant 
to have either to consent to, or to decline such trial or such pro- 
duction with no other argument to sway the decision than impri- 
sonment thrown into the declining scale! As if Mr. Clarke must 
have had a most delightful journey when summoned (by such bil- 
lets-doux as we have cited) to leave his home at four and twenty 
hours notice, and hasten to the Committee! As if Dr. Wood could 
have felt himself undishonoured by inquiries which brought his 
probity into question, though they could not throw a stain upon it 
that would stick! As if Dr. Goodall never passed a more agreeable 
afternoon than that im which the serious imputations of the mal-ad- 
ministration of Eton College were relieved by the tea-table gossip 
about Professor Porson’s pretty hand-writing ! 

Such then was the original plan of the Commission, for not having 
adopted which precisely as proposed, the Government have been re- 
proached and reviled : for having restrained which within some limits 
of time; for having subjected it to occasional revision both by the 
Crown and by Parliament ; for having conformed it to the analogies 
of precedent, and brought it within the scope of the Constitution, 
they have been held up to public odium and suspicion as enemies 
of all wholesome inquiry, and protectors of all imaginable mal- 
versation. Our readers are by this time enabled to judge for theni- 
selves of the degree of credit which is due to so shameless, so 
senseless an accusation. But we confess we are not ourselves en- 
tirely satisfied with the conduct of the Government in the whole 
of this transaction. We should have been still better satisfied, 
if the alterations made in the original plan of the learned Chair- 
man had been made, luce palam, by open debate in the House 
of 
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of Commons, rather than by private communications in the lobbies. 
The consequence of the mode which was followed has been, that the 
origiual plan has never been discussed at all; that the public only 
learn that it was altered ; but of the grounds, and the scope of those 
alterations there is no account but what is to be found in the learned 
Chairman’s own publications. How faithful that account, it has 
been our endeavour in some degree to shew. But a subsequent 
shewing is comparatively without effect—it is too much like a 
Justification. The Bill, as first framed in the intention of the mover, 
ought, in our opinion, to have been taken to pieces before the eyes 
of the world in its earliest stages. The public would then have 
gone with the government in the process of the alterations, and 
would bave heard and appreciated the reasons for them as they arose. 
If delicacy towards the mover, and a desire to avoid mixing politics 
with charity were (as we verily believe) the motives of this forbear- 
ance, the Government see their reward. But they had yet a higher 
duty to perform. At the same time that they obviated misrepre- 
sentation, and rendered such an impression agaist themselves as has 
been attempted to be created, impossible ; they also would have 
exhibited in the Bill, as originally conceived, a scaring specimen of 
the monstrous projects which (when the times are unhappily favour- 
able for such conjunctions) political ambition begets upon popular 
reform. 

The Commission which has been appointed will, we trust, be 
found to have entered with exemplary diligence upon the business 
allotted to it; and we anticipate from its labours the most satisfac- 
tory results. We think it not improbable that the range of its in- 
quiry may be beneficially extended, although, to occupy this wider 
field of action, and at the same time to assign to its labours any 
reasonable limits, it seems necessary that its number should be en- 
larged. We can easily understand why three should be a better (as 
it is a more usual) guorum thay two, m any matter involving the 
probability of difference of opinion; of all the alterations indeed 
which were made in the bill by the House of Lords, that which 
extended the quorum from two to three (the whole number of com- 
missioners remaining the same) appeared -to us the most question- 
able. 

As to the object with which these inquiries should be pursued, 
we fear we shall continue to differ essentially from the Honourable 
Chairman of the late Committee. To bring back the application 
of diverted revenues to the original purposes of those who be- 
queathed them, is, in our view, the only legitimate object; not to 
seize them into the hands of the state, and parcel them out anew 
according to the lights of modern refinement. We have stricter 
notions of property. The misapplication, or eveu the abuse of a 
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trust fund by its trustees does not, in our opinion, put the public 
in the place of the testator’s heir at law. 

As to the intention announced of moving the new parliament early 
in the session, to re-appoint the ‘ Conimittee ou the Education of 
the Lower Orders,’ with additional powers—for the express pur- 
pose of ‘ touching’ the Universities and Great Schools, which ate 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Commission; of summon- 
ing other Heads of Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge to undergo 
the same sort of treatment as Dr. Wood ; of prititing their different 
statutes, from perfect or garbled cupies, (as it may happen,) and 
interpreting them with the same fidelity as those of Trinity College ; 
and of publishing their account-books at the vational expense, to 
be audited by the world at large :—harmless as these purposes 
may be, we confess we are not reconciled to then: by the assurance 
that it is not tended to follow them up with any immediate mea- 
sure. We have seen how well an interval of repose can be em 
ployed in pronouncing sentences of abuse and malversation, without 
or against evidence; and we see that all persons who, from whatever 
Cause, are inimical to the two Universities, and to the Established 
Church, of which they are the two main supports, contemplate the 
prospect with extreme delight, 

So confidently do they anticipate success, that they have already 
begun to differ upon the division of the spoil. Mr. Jeremy Ben- 
tham, in his late lucid work wpon Caurcu-oF-ENGLAN DISM, Is 
of opinion that the Colleges should be appropriated to the suppart 
of superananuated officers of the land and sea-service, whose half-pay 
might m consequence be saved to the country. A more recent 
writer in the Monthly Magazine, looks forward to the expected 
‘ Parliamentary Visitation’ as the means of platiting the dissenters 
in the two Universities. But these gentlemen seem to be counting 
the fruits of victory before the battle has been won, or even fought, 
Buonaparte, before the battle of Waterloo, when he beheld the 
Duke of Wellington stationed on the opposite height, exclaimed, 
‘ Ah! pour le coup—je les tiens donc—ces Messieurs Anglais!’ 

We yet trust that the new Parliament will uot put the Univer- 
sities and Great Schools upon their trial. It is not seemly that the 
venerable establishments for ENGLisH Education should be called 
to plead for their existence (an existence iii many instances as old 
as that of Parliament itself, in all perhaps as deeply interwoven 
with the habits and interests of this country); and to stand an 
inquiry, not whether they answer the purposes of their institution, 
but whether those purposes might not be meena pte changed, 
We are satisfied that these establishinents, with all their faults, do 
mainly contribute to make England what itis. We do not presume 
to disparage the more material, statistical, metaphysical erudition 
of our neighbours. We meddle not with them: we beg only that 
they 
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they will not meddle with us. We assure all whom it may concern 
that the ample revenues of our Royal and Christian foundations 
shall never (while we have fife to struggle for them) go to the 
support of schools for the professors of no particular religion. 
They must be contented to see still flourish in our schools the old 
heresies of classical and biblical learning, with enough of the ex- 
acter sciences, but very little of Ontology or Cosmogony. They 
must endeavour even to tolerate the abomination of fong and short, 
and the divinity of the Church by law established. ' Within these 
limits is it worth their while to reform us? Out of these limits, 
they will attempt to force us in vain. 

But if we cannot be improved, we hope we shall not be given 
up to be insulted. It is not seemly, we say, that these magnificent 
establishments should for no stateable object, and for no assigndble 
crime, be exposed, in the persons of their most eminent conductors, 
to the scornful interrogatory, to the ungenerous insinuation, and, 
worse than all, to the humiliation of vapid pleasantries, as disgusting 
to good taste as to just feeling. 

Thus England’s monarch once uncover’d sat, 

While Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimm’d hat. 
Once—but not again. We trust indeed that the ‘attachment’ of 
the nobility and gentry of England to the scenes of their early in- 
struction, an ‘ attachment’ stigthatized as ‘ romantic,’ but not more 
‘ romantic’ than wise, will rescue those seats of liberal learning 
from a second disgrace and persecution ; seeing, as they cannot 
but see, the spirit in which that persecution originates, and re- 
mewmbering that for high establishments, as well as for exalted in- 
dividuals, there is but one step from degradation to destruction. 





*,* In Art. IV. of our Thirty-sixth Number, on ‘ African Discoveries,’ is the fol 
lowing passage :—‘ The last victim (would he might be the last!) that we have tu 
mention is Ligurrnantr Stoxor of the Navy. This brave officer was severely 
wounded when our little squadron so gallantly defended itself against an overwhelming 
force on lake Erie ; and when taken prisoner was marched several hundred miles into 
Kentucky, handcuffed like a felon.’ 7, 

From a letter to the editor of a reprint of our Review in America, it would seem that 
this passage has given offence to the friends of Captain Perry. This officer and his 
friends however may be assured that none was meant. Whatever necessity there 
might have been to march Lieutenant Stokoe into the interior, we could not suppose 
Captain Perry to have been his conductor ; but the fact is precisely as we have stated 
it; and when the unfortunate officer above alluded to rejoined Admiral Sir Henry 
Hotham, the marks of violence were apparent, and his wrists were still swelled, and 
suffering from the fetters. 

The friends of Captain Perry will do'us the justice to believe that we never con- 
founded him, even in thought, with the Porters and Jacksons of his country, whom he 
regards, perhaps, with little less detestation than ourselves. On the contrary, we be- 
lieve him to be a brave and humane officer ; and it 3s this persuasion alone which has 
induced us to recur to a circumstance which was wrung from us, in the first instance, 
by a sense of duty, and which we now desire finally to dismiss from ow’ minds. 
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BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE. 

Fuci; or coloured Figures and Descriptions of the Plants referred by Bota- 
nists to the genus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, Esq. A.M. F.RS. and F.LS. 
No. XLV. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

The Shrubbery Almanack, on a sheet. 15s. coloured. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By William Henry, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. Eighth Edition, comprehending all the recent Discoveries. 
With Plates. Svo. 2 vols. 11. 4s. 

An Account of the History and Present State of Galvanism. By Joho 
Bostock, M.D.F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 

COMMERCE. 

The American Negociator ; consisting of Tables of Exchange of the United 
* States; calculated from one cent. up to 1000 Dollars, and equated with the 
Currenc.es of Great Britain, Ireland, France, &c. By the Editor of Morti- 
mer’s Dictionary. 18mo. 4s. 

DRAMA. 

The Appeal; a Tragedy in Three Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Enchiridion Lyricam; or, a Guide to Lyric Verse. Composed for the Use 
of Schools; being a Sequel to “ Steps to Sense Verses.” By the Rev. J. Hill, 
A.M. 12mo. 3s, 

A Companion to the Globes; comprising the various Problems that may be 
performed by the Globes, preceded by the Subjects to which they refer, and 
accompanied by more than 1000 Examples and Recapitulary Exercises, &c. 
To which is added, a concise Astronomical Introduction, and an Appendix, 
contaiuing a Derivation of the Sun and Planets, wih a brief History of the 
Constellations, for the Use of Schools and Private Families. By R. T. Li- 
nington, Private Teacher. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Key to the same, 2s. sewed. 

A Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature; for the Use of Schools and 
Private Teachers. By Alexander Jamieson. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

A Greek Tree, or Skeleton of Verbs; demonstrating the dependencies of 
their Several Parts. By John Tilt. 4to. 5s. 

A Grammar of Music. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc, 12mo. 9s. 

A Treatise on Algebra. By J. Edwards, 8vo. 6s. 

Le Tradacteur. Par P. E. Merlet. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Critical Grammar of the French and English Languages. By W. Hodg- 
son. 12mo. 9s, 

A new Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the French Language, with 
numerous instructive exercises, by C. Gros. 5s. bound. 

A Sequel to Mrs. Trimmer’s Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature, by 
Sarah Trimmer. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 

Advice to the Teens, or Practical Helps towards the formation of one’s own 
Character. By Isaac Taylor, Minister of the Gospel at Ongar. 12mo. 5s. 
. Harry’s Holiday, or the Doings of One who had nothingto Do. By Jeffereys 
Taylor. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Profitable Amusement for Children, or Familiar Tales; combining useful 
instruction with pleasing entertainment. 18mo. Qs. 

The Metamorphoses, or Effects of Education. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Observations on a Work introductory to English Etymology. By J. 
Thompson, M.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. , 

The Literary and Scientific Pursuits of the University of Cambridge, der 
scribed and vindicated. By the Rev. L, Wainewright, S8vo. 3s, 6d. AKey 
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A Key to the latest Edition of Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics. 3 vois. 
By Daniel Dowling, Master of the Academic Institution, Highgate. vo. 
With 100 neat figures on wood. 11. 4s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The Imperial Atlas, containing distinct Maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
and States of the World, with the boundaries of Europe, as settled by the 
Treaty of Paris, and Congress of Vienna; to which are added the most useful 
Maps of Ancient Geography, accompanied by an outline of Physical Geogra- 
phy, &c. &c. By James Millar, M.D. Editor of the Encyclopedia Edinensis, 
the last Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Lecturer on Natural History, 
&e. &c. Royal 4to. i. 10s. half bound. 

HISTORY. 

Letters on French History, from the earliest Period to the Battle of Water- 
loo, and the re-establishment of the House of Bourbon. By J. Bigland. 
12mo. 6s. 

Tableau Historique de Malte, et de ses Habitans, — les tems les plus 
reculés jusqu’a la ré-union de cette Isle 4 la Grande Bretagne. Par F. A. 
De Christophoro Davilos. 8vo. 7s. 

America and her Resources; or a View of the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Manufacturing, Financial, Political, Literary, Moral and Religious Capacity 
and Character of the American People. By John Bristed. 8vo. 14s. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXIII. Royal 8vo. 
1l. 11s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy and the Clan Macgregor : including origi- 
nal uotices of Lady Grange, &c. By K. Macleay,M.D. 1@mo. 8s. 

Relation des Opérations Militaires, qui ont eu lieu en France, et en Bel- 
gique, pendant les Cent Jours: écrite de St. Héléne. Par Le Général Gourgaud. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The same, in English. Svo. 10s. 6d. ‘ 

A Correspondence between the Court of Rome, and Baron von Wessen- 
berg, Bishop of Constance, in which the Bishop disputes the Authority of the 
Pope in Germany; with an Account of his endeavours, and every probability 
of success, to effect a general Reformation in the German Catholic Church. 
Demy &vo, 5s. 6d, 

Historical Memoirs of the English Catholics; and Historical Minutes re- 
specting the Irish and Scotch Catholics, since the Reformation. By Charles 
Butler, Esq. 8vo. 2 vols, 11. 4s. 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. Drawn from the State Papers. With 
Six subsidiary Memoirs:—1. Of the Calumnies concerning the Scottish Queen 
—2. Memoirs of Francis II.—S. Of Lord Darnley—4. Of James, Earl Both- 
well—5. Of the Earl of Murray—6. Of Secretary Maitland. By George 
Chalmers, F.R.S. S.A. Illustrated by ten Plates of Medals, Portraits, and 
Views. 2 vols. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England in 1817, to join 
the South Americay Patriots: comprising every Particular connected with its 
Formation, History, and Fate; with Observations and authentic Information, 
elucidating the real Character of the Contest, Mode of Warfare, State of the 
Armies, &c. By James Hackett, First Lieutenant in the late Venezuela Ar- 
tillery Brigade. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 


Law. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law, adapted to the Use of the Pro- 
fession, Magistrates und Private Gentlemen. By JosephChitty, Esq. Royal 
8vo. 4 vols. 4l. 4s. 

Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale entitled ‘ The Heart of Mid Lothian.’ 
12mo. 8s. 
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ts of Cases, argued and determined in the Court of King’s Bench, in 
Trinity Term. 
MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 

On the Mimosés; or, a Descriptive, Diagnostic, and Practical Essay, on 
the Affections usually devominated Dyspeptic, Hypochondriac, Bilious, Ner- 
vous, Hysteric, Spasmodic, &c. By Marshall Hall, M.D. 8vo. 6s. 

Physiological and Medical Researches into the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of Gravel. Translated from the French of F. Mayendie, M.D. 
Professor of Aoatomy, Physiology, &c. &c. at Paris. 19mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sappleinent to the Pharmacopeéias. By G. F.Gray. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy, for the Use of Students engaged in Dis- 
séctions. By Edward Stanley, Assistant Surgeon and Demonstrator of Aua- 
tomy at St, Bartholomew’s Hospital. 12mo. 

Practical Researches on the Nature, Cure, and Prevention of Gout. By 
James Johnson. 8v0. 5s. 6d. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this Country, as exempli- 
fied in the Epidemic now prevailing in London. By Thomas Bateman, M.D. 
&c. 8vo. 6s. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions; with plates. Vol. IX. Part I. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, its Fabric and Fanctions. By J. 
C. Speer, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Surgical Essays. By Astley Cooper, F.R.S. with Thirteen Engravings. 
Part I. 10s. 6d. 

The Art of Preserving the Feet, or Practical Observations on the Preven- 
tion and Cure of Corns, Bunnions, &c. 5s. 6d. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on Diseases of the Joints. By B. 
C. Brodie, F.R.S. illustrated by Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

Practical Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Marastmus, and of 
those Disorders allied to it, which may be strictly denominated Bilious. By 
ae Ayre, M.D. Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 

c. 8vo. 7s. 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons who have taken Poison, and those 
in a state of apparent Death; together with the means of detecting Poisons 
and adalterations in Wine. Translated from the French of M. P. Orfila, by 
R. H. Black; with an Appendix on suspended Animation, and the means of 
Prevention. 12mo. 5s. ; 

An Inquiry into the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary Consumption; 
and on the duration of Life: illustrated by Statistical Reports. By J. G. 
Mansford, 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Extraction of the Placenta. By Jas. Mardock, M.D. 
Bvo. 1s. 6d. 

An Account of the Small-pox, as it appeared after Vaccination : including, 
among many cases, three which occurred in the Author's own Family. By 
Alexander Monaro, M.D. Illustrated by Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Reports of the Practice in the Clinical Wards of the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, during the Months of November and December 1817, and 
January 1818, and May, June, and July 1818. By A. Duncan, Jun. M.D. 
F.RS. 8ve. 4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings. Vol. VIII. Partll. 4to. i. 5s. 

First, Seeond, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reports of the Select Committee 
appointed to Inquire into the Education of the Lower Orders in the Metropolis, 
and to report their Observations thereupon, together with the Minutes of the 
Evidence taken before them from time to time, to the House; and who were 

instructed 
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instructed to consider what may be fit to be done with respect to the Children 
of Paupers who shall be found begging in the Streets in and near the Metro- 
polis or who shall be carried about by Persons asking Charity, and whose 

arents, or other Persons whom they accompany, have not sent such Children 
to any of the Schools provided for the Education of the Poor Children. 
1816— 1518. 

A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. from Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P, 
F.R.S. upon the Abuse of Charities. Tenth Edition. 8vo. 

The Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. in the House of Commons, 
May 8th, 1818, on the Education of the Poor, and Charitable Abuses. vo. 

A Letier to the Right Hon. Sir William Scott, &c. &c. M.P. for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in Answer to Mr. Brougham’s Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, 
upon the Abuse of Charities, and Ministerial Patronage in the Appointment 
under the late Act. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 

Vindicre Wykehamice, or a Vindication of Winchester College, in a Letter 
to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. occasioned by his Inquiry into Abuses of 
Charity. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. S8vo. 2s. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. in Reply to the Strictures 
on Winchester College, contained in his Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. 
From the Rev. Liscombe Clarke, A.M. Fellow of Winchester College. 8vo. 

A Letter.to Heary Brougham, Esq. M.P. from John Iretand, D.D. formerly 
Vicar of Croydon, now Dean of Westminster, with an Appendix, containing 
the Letter from Mr. Drummond, 8vo. 1s. 

Part IV, of Volume Il. of the Encyclopedia Edinensis, or Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature. By James Millar, M.D. 4to. 
8s. . 
The Emigrant’s Guide to the United States of America; Economical and 
Political. By Robert Holditch, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Masical Tour of Dr. Minim, A BC, &c., with a description of a newly 
invented Instrument, a new mode of teaching Music by Machinery, and an 
Account of the Gullabaic System in general. 12mo. 2s. 

The Philosophical Library, Numbers I. to TX. consisting of the Lives and 
Morals of Confucius, Epicurus, Isocrates; the Morality of the East from the 
Koran, &c.; the Political Mischiefs of Popery; a Summary of the Ancient 
Irish Christianity and its Four Gospels; a Looking-Glass for Popes and Priests, 
with a Catalogue of the Holy Relics of the Roman Catholic Church, &c. &c. 
2s, 6d. each Number. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The System of the Weather of the British Islands, discovered in 1816 and 
1817; from a Journal commencing November 1802. By Lieut. Geo. Mac- 
kenzie, R.P.M. 4to. 1. 1s. 

NOVELS. 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 12mo. 4 vols. 1I. 4s. 

Tales of My Landlord, second Series, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 12s. 

Wowan, or Pour et Contre; a Tale. By the Author of Bertram. 3 vols. 

Lionel; or the Last of the Pevenseys. 12mo. 3 vols. 1. 1s. 

The Cumberland Cottager ; a Story, founded on Facts. By Miss Broderich. 
S vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen, a Romance. By Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
S$ vols. -12mo. 11. 1s. boards. 

Nightmare Abbey. By the Author of Headlong Hall. imo. 6s. 6d. 

Charenton; or, the Follies of the Age; a Philosophical Romance. By M. 
De Lourdoueix. Translated from the French. With Plates, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Undine; a Fairy Romance. Translated from the original German of Baron 
de la Motte Fouque, by George Soune, A.B. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Bard of - West; commonly called Eman ac Knuck, or Ned of the 
Hills, 
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Hills. An Irish Historical Romance, founded on Facts of the Seventh Cen- 
tury. By Mrs. Peck. In3vols. 12mo. 15s. 
Manners, a Novel. 8 vols. 18s. 
A Year and a Day. By Madame Panache. In@vols. 12mo. 19s. 
Castles in the Air; or the Whims of my Aunt. In3vols. 12mo. 15s. 


PHILOLOGY. 

A New Irish-English Dictionary, with a compendious Irish Grammar. By 
Edward O'Reilly, Esq. 21. 2s.—tine 2I. 12s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

An Elegy, supposed to be Written on a Field of Battle. 8vo. Qs. 

Revenge Defeated and Self-punished; a Dramatic Poem. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Poems, by Mrs. Brooke. 12mo. 7s. 

The Anglo-Cambrian, a Poem, in four books, By M. Linwood. 12mo. 5s. 

Poems and Tales in Verse. By Mrs. Aneas Lamont. 8vo. 6s. 

The Mourner, a Poem, commemorative of the Public Sentiment excited by 
the Death of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, originally 
presented to Prince Leopold. By W.G. Horner. 2s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in the Navy; in Four Cantos. By 
Alfred Burton. 8vo. with Sixteen Plates. 11. 1s. 

Night; a Descriptive Poem, in Four Books. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the Records of the Circulation Club 
at Edinburgh. By Andrew Duncan, Sen. M.D. and P. Secretary to that So- 
ciety. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Dream of Youth; a Poem. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Minstrel of the Glen, and other Poems. By Henry Stebbing. vo. 
7s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Right Honourabie Robert Peel, M.P. for the University of 
Oxford, on the Pernicious Effects of a Variable Standard of Value, especially 
as it regards the Lower Orders, and the Poor Laws, By one of his Consti- 
tuents. 8vo. 3s. 6d. , 

Essay on Money. By C. R. Prinsep, Esq. 8vo. 

A Letter addressed to the Proprietors of the Bank of England, on the Di- 
vision of the Surplus Profits of that Corporation. By C. Arnot, Solicitor. 


THEOLOGY. 

Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts of the late Rev. E. Robson, Vicar 
of Orston, By the Rev. H.C. O'Donoghue, A.M. Dedicated by special 
permission to H. R. H. the Prince Regent. 8vo. 2 vols. 11. 1s. 

Lectures on the Principal Evidences and the several Dispensations of Re- 
vealed Religion. By W. Roby. 8vo. 3s. 

Sermons on Various Occasions. By the Rev. James Knight, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 

Sermons, in which the connexion is traced between a belief in the truths of 
Revelation and the character, comfort, &c. of Christians. By the Rev. Miles 
Jackson, of Leeds. 8vo, 12s. 

Sermons, on several subjects and occasions. By W. Hett, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 18s. 

Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts of the late Rev. C. Moore, M.A. 
2vols. 8vo. 1i. 1s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, at the Visita- 
tion in July and August, 1818. By William, Bishop of London, 1s. 6d. 

The Church Catechism and Rite of Confirmation explained and illustrated 
in a Course of Lectures. By Thomas Tunstall Haverfield, B.D. 13s. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral of Wells, before the Diocesan Associa- 
tion of the Members of the Society for promoting Chritian Knowledge, at their 

Anniversary 
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Anniversary Meeting, en the ist of Sept. 1818. By the Bishop of Gloucester. 
1s. 6d. 

Sermons preached in the Parish Church of High Wycomb. By the Rev. C. 
Bradley. 10s. 6d. ; 

Old Church of England Principles, opposed to the ‘ New Light,’ in a series 
of plain, doctrinal, and practical sermons, (fifty-eight in number) on the First 
Lesson in the Morning Service of the different Suudays and great Festivals 
throughout the aaa, Cae the cunnexion hetween the Old and New Testa- 
ment, &c. &c. By the Rev. Richard Warnér, Rector of Great Chatfield, 
Wilts. 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 

More Work for Dr. Hawker, in a Reply to his Misrepresentations of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Thomas Smith, of St, John’s College, 
Cambridge. vo. 1s. 

Doctrinal, Experimental, and Practical Thoughts, on that Sanctification 
which is effected by the Instrumentality of the Gospel through the Diyine 
Influence of the Holy Spirit, By the Rev. Thomas Young. Second Edition, 
revised and much enlarged. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Lectures on the Principles and Institutions of the Routan Catholic Religion; 
with an Appendix containing Historical and Critical Iustrations. By Joseph 
Fletcher, M.A. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons Selected from the most Eminent Divines of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th Centuries. Abridged and rendered in a Modern and appropriate Style. 
By the Rev. Edward Atkyns Bray, Vicar of Tavistock. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
: The History of the County Palatine of Chester, ByJ.H.Hanshall. Parts 
. to VI. 

Histrionic Topography; or the Birthplaces, Residences, and Funeral Mo- 
numents of the most desingtighed Actors. By J. N. Brewer. 8vo. With 
Engravings. 12s. 

ster’s I}lustration of London, with sixty-four plates, and a letter-press de- 
scription. Vol. I. 8vo. 

he Visitor’s New Guide to the Spa of Leamington Priors, and its Vicinity; 
including sketches of Warwick, &c. By W.T. Moncrieff, with map and plan. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Panorama of Paris and its Environs; with thirty-one plates, descriptive 
of as many striking public Edifices. Second Edition. 32mo. 4s. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from the earliest Accounts to the pre- 
sent Time; containing its Annals, Antiquities, Ecclesiastical History, and 
Charters; its Present Extent, Public Buildings, Schools, Institutions, &c. To 
which are added, Biographical Notices of Eminent Men, and copious Appen- 
dices of its Population, Revenue, Commerce, and Literature. By the late 
John Warburton, Esq. Deputy Keeper of the Records in Birmingham Tower, 
the late Rev. James Whitelaw, and the Rev. R. Walsh, M.R.I.A.  Iilustrated 
by numerous Views, Maps, &c. 4to. 2vols. 51. 5s. Large Paper Sl. 8s. 

The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New York, comprising a Dessrigtive 
of the Public Buildings, Population, Markets, Amusements, Manufactures, 
Docks and Fortifications, with an Account of the Literary, Philosophical and 
Commercial Establishments, and every other object that can interest the 
Stranger. To which is prefixed, an Historical Sketch and a Plan of the City. 
By E. M. Blunt, of New York. 4s. boards. 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of King William the Lion to the Ead 
of the Year 1818; with an Account of the City, Cathedral, and University of 
Old Aberdeen. By William Kennedy, Esq. Advocate, Aberdeen. 2 vols. 
4to, 4. 4s. 

A new Picture of Rome; or, an interesting Itinerary, containing a General 
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Description of the Monuments and most distniguished Works in Painting, 
Sculpture and Architecture, both Ancient and Modern, of that celebrated City 
and its Environs. By Marien Vasi. Embellished with Forty Views of the 
Public Buildings, also a large Plan of Rome, complete in one volume. 12s. 
bound. 

A Second Memoir on Babylon. By Claudius James Rich, Esq. Royal 8vo. 
With Plates. 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Oswego, on the Coast of South Bar- 
bary, and of the Sufferings of the Master and the Crew while in bondage among 
the Arabs. By Judah Paddock, her late Master. 4to. I. 5s. 

The Tourist through Ireland; by which the Traveller is directed to the ob- 
jects most worthy of notice, whether of Antiquity, Art, Science, or the Pic- 
turesque. By an Irish Gentleman, aided by the communication of Friends, 
12mo. 6s.—coloured Maps, 7s. 

A Year's Residence in the United States of America. By W. Cobbett. 
PartI. 6s. . 

Caution to Continental Travellers. By the Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 
3s. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thqusand Miles through the Easterp and 
Western States of America; contained in Eight Reports, addressed to the 
thirty-nine _— Families by whom the author was deputed, in June 1817, 
to ascertain whether any, and what part of the United States would be suitable 
for their Residence, with remarks on Mr. Birkbeck’s Notes and Letters. By 
Henry Bradshaw Fearon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

A Chronological History of Voyages into the Polar Regions, undertaken 
chiefly for the purpose of discovering a North-east, North-west, or Polar Pas- 
sage between the Atlantic and Pacific, from the earliest period of Scandinavian 
Navigation, to the departure of the recent Expeditions, under the orders of 
Captains Ross and Buchan. By John Barrow, F.R.S. To which are added, 
a Narrative of Captain Buchan’s Expedition into the Interior of Newfound- 
land, and a Relation of the Discovery of the Strait of Anian, made by Captain 
L. F. Maldonado, in the Year 1588, with an original Map of the Arctic Re- 

ions. 8vo. 

. Gleanings and Remarks collected during many Months Residence at Buenos 
Ayres and within the Upper Country, with a prefatory account of the Expe- 
dition from England, until the Surrender of the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, under the joint command of Sir D. Baird, G.C.B. K.C. and Sir Home 
Popham, K:C.B. By Major Alexander Gillespie, illustrated by a Map of 
South America, and a Chart of Rio de la Plata, with Pilotage Directions, 
Svo. 10s, 


———— 4 





To Noblemen and Gentlemen hasing occasion for an Arrangement, or a 
Catalogue of their respective Libraries, 


C. J. Banrinctron, Booxsetter, 352, Stranp, respectfully takes the 
Liberty of offering his Services to such of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public 
Institutions, as may wish to have an Arrangement, a Valuation, or a Catalogue 
of their respective Libraries. In the completion of Imperfect Series, or Ex- 
change of Duplicates, he would use his best exertions; and as a correct know- 
ledge of the Value of Books can only be acquired by long practice, C. J. B. 
trusts (from his many Years experience among all classes of Bibli raphy, and 
from his having had the Systematic Arrangement of Libraries of the first con- 
sequence,) he is eminently qualified for all that is requisite in those Depart- 
ments of his Profession. Applications, whether for Town or Country, would 
be received with immediate attention. : 
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A. 


Assenveen (Earl of), dissertation of, on 
the gold coinage of Attica, 242, 243. 

Alexandria, present state of, 180. 

Allied Sovereigns, conduct of, towards cer- 
tain countries of Europe vindicated, 153 
—158—and especially towards France, 
158—162 

America, travels in. See Birkbeck. 

Amycle, notice of antiquities discovered 
at, 243, 244. 

Apprentices (out-door), evil of, 81. 

Ash-tree, uses of, 49. 

Astronomy, cultivated by the Egyptian 
priests, 407. 

Attica, observations on the gold coinage of, 
242, 243. 


B. 


Back woods of America, described, 73, 74 
—administration of justice in them, 75. 

Balmerino (Lord), anecdote of, 125. 

Barrett (E. S.), Woman, a poem, 246— 
specimen of it, with remarks, 247—250. 

Begging, a systematic trade among the 
poor, 110, 111. 

Bellamy (John), translation of the Bible, 
250—importance of translating the Holy 
Scriptures, ib.—excellence of the autho- 
rized version, 251—examination of the 
translator’s qualifications, 252—255— 
falsehood of his assertion respecting for- 
mer translations of the Scriptares from 
the Hebrew, 255, 256—remarks on the 
authorities adduced by him as urging the 
necessity of a new English version, 257, 
258—the authorized version vindicated 
from Mr. Bellamy’s aspersions of it, 258, 
259—importance and value of the Sep- 
tuagint version, 260—262 inati 
and collation of several passages of Mr. 
Bellamy’s version with the Septuagint 
and other ancient versions, ¢62—275— 
specimens of the inconsistencies of Mr. 
Bellamy’s translation, 274—27 6—speci- 
mens of his pretended improvements in 
punctuation, 277, 278—concluding re- 
marks on the work and its patrons, 279, 
280—strictures on Mr. Bellamy’s ‘ Reply 
te the Quarterly Review,’ 446—exami- 








nation and refutation of it, 447—458— 

additional proofs of his inconsistencies, 

and of his ignorance of Hebrew, 458— 
) 


460. 

Belzoni (M.) biographical anecdotes of, 
422—424—-successful researches of at 
Thebes, 191—sarcophagus of Apis dis- 
covered by him, 192—unjust attempt of 
a Frenchman to depreciate his labours, 
193, 194, 195—plan of the pyramid of 
Cephrenes, 197—account of his opera- 
tions in penetrating to its centre, 198— 
20¢—his persevering researches in dis- 
covering and penetrating into the temple 
of Ipsambul, 423, 424. 

Bennet (Hon. G.) Letter on the Abuses 
existing in Newgate, 79—benevolence of 
his efforts, 113, 114. 

Bible, excellence of the authorized English 
version of, 251—estimation in which it is 
held by the Icelanders, 302, 306—new 
version of, see Bellamy. 

Birkbeck (Morris), Notes on a Journey iu 
America, 54—1emarks on the change in 
his religious opinions, 55—character of 
his fellow-traveller, ib,—account of his 
journey through the southet states of 
North America, 56—58—picture of emi- 
grants to the western states, 59—interior 
of an American tavern, 60—mistake of 
the author corrected, 62—difficulties to 
which new settlers are exposed, 62, 63— 
thriving state of Cincinnati, 64—sheep- 
husbandry in Kentucky, 64—observa- 
tions on the emigration to the western 
parts of America, 65, 66—character of 
the Americans, 67— interior of a hunter's 
cabin described, 69— sketch of the colony 
of ‘ Harmonites,’ 72— specimen of Ame- 
rican justice, 73, 75, 76-—character of the 
Wabashites, 74, 75—concluding remarks 
on the work, 78. 

Bowles (Rev. W. L.) Vindicie Wyke- 
hamice, 492—his successful vindication 
of Winchester school, 561—remarks on 
his flattery of Mr. Brougham, ib. 562— 
56 


Bridges (American), notices of, 356, 357. 
Brougham (Henry, Esq.) Letter of, to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and Speech on the 
Education of the Poor, 492—Letters in 
. reply 
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reply to him, 499, 49S—remarks on his 
parliamentary conduct, 494, 495—origin, 
progress, and present state of the edaca- 
tion committee, 495—500—remarks on 
his attack upon the ministers of state as 
being unfavourable to the education of 
the poor and to the investigation of 
abuses of charities, and as being actuated 
by party feelings, 511—514—-strictures 
on his complaint that the Commissioners 
were restricted in the objects of their 
inquiry, 515—518—and on his attack 

of the Bishop of Lincoln, 519—522— 

his misrepresentation of the Yeovil Cha- 

tities, 5¢3—and those at Croydon, 524 

—528—the real state of the Pocklington 

schoul, aud his treatment of the master 

and tutors of St. John’s college, 529— 

534—remarks on Mr. Brougham’s ac- 

count of St. Bees school, 535—537— 

and of the Huntingdon charities, 538— 

his severe treatment of Winchester col- 

lege, 539—Mr. Brougham mistaken in 

his construction of college statutes, 541— 

observations on the conduct of the edu- 

cation committee, and on the inexpe- 

. diency of extending its powers to all 
charitable institutions, and on the consti- 
tution of the act proposed by Mr. 
Brougham for appointing commissioners 
to examine into the education of the 
poor, 542-—-56S—reflections on the pro- 
bable consequences that might have re- 
sulted had Mr. Brougham’s suggestions 
been wholly adopted, 565—3568. 

Brown (John), Memoirs of the Northern 
Courts, 579—observations on his autho- 
rities, 380—specimen of the author’s di- 
plomatic skill, 381—his whining lamen- 
tation over Buonaparte, 582, 383—tre- 
marks on it, 383, 384—account of the 
assassination of Gustavus III. King of 
Sweden, 385, 386—state of that country 
under the regency of the Duke of Suder- 
mania, 387—strictures on the liberty 
which this author takes with preceding 
travellers, 388—390. 

Buonaparte, sanguinary cruelty of, in Egypt, 
149, note—the real cause of hisoverthrow 
in the campaign of Moscow, 139—Sir R. 
Wilson’s account of his conduct in 1814, 
142— its incorrectness shown, 143—145 
—as also the incorrectness of his account 
of Buonaparte’s defeat at the battle of 
of Waterloo, 146—148. 

Byron (Lord) Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 

Canto IV. 215—general remarks on the 

entire poem, 216—220—plan of the 

fourth canto, 221—description of the 
former greatness of Venice, 221—exqui- 
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site scenes in Italy, 224—description of 
the Palatine Mount and Egerian Grottos, 
225—of the dying gladiator, 226—beay- 
tiful address to the Princess Charlotte, 
227— concluding strictures on the poem, 
228—23i—and.on the notes that ac- 
company it, 231, 232. 


C. 


Cambridge University, orthodoxy of, assert- 
ed, and its attachment to the church, 
445, 444—statement of facts relative te 
its botanical professorship. See Smith. 

* Camping out’ described, 67. 

Carnac, ruins of, described, 187—ancient 
statues discovered there by M. Belzoni, 
191. 

Catechising, importance of, 98—benefits 
resulting from it, 99. 

Caviglia (M.) successfully explores the well 
in the great Pyramid of Ghiza, 396— 
397—his successful researches in that 
Pyramid, 398—401—account of other 
ancient edifices and paintings examined 
by him, 402—403—observatious on the 
sculpture paintings, 404, 405—descrip- 
tion- of his successful efforts in clearing 
away the soil and rubbish from the 
Sphinx, 410—copies and translations of 
inscriptions discovered by him, 411— 
415—plan of the ground covered by that 
monument, 416—disinterestedness of his 
labours, 418, 419. 

Cephrenes, pyramid of, plan of, 197—de- 
scription of M. Belzoni’s operations in 
penetrating to its centre, 198—-202—ac- 
count of the bones found in it, 280, 281. 

Charity schools, observations on, 95, 96. 

Charles II., restoration of, and his entrance 
into London, described, 33—his excel- 
lent advice to his brother, 34. 

Charlotte (H. R. H. the Princess), exquisite 
poetical address to, 227. 

Chaulnes (Duke de), mean conduct of, 
391. 

Children, employed in begging, 111. 

Chorch of England, oppressed state of, 
during the rebellion, 24,25. 

Churches (new), importance and necessity 
of, 501. 

Cincinnati, notice of, 64, 

Clarke (Dr. E. D.), mistakes of, corrected, 
398, 417, 418. 

Clarke (Rev. L.), Letter to Mr. Brougham, 
493. 

Clergy (inferior), condition of, at the Re- 
formation 89—its effects still felt, 90. 
Colden (Cadwallader D.), the Life of Ro- 
bert Fulton, 347—its bombastic exor- 

dium, ib. See Fulton. 


PP Con- 
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Confirmation, importance of, 100. 

Courtenay (T. P. Esq.), Treatise on the 
Poor Laws, 79. See Poor, 

Cow-pox of Gloucestershire, 368, 369— 
statement of the evidence for and against 
inoculation with it, as a preventive of the 
small-pox, 370—37 4. 

Criminals, number of, committed in dif- 
ferent parts of Great Britain, 94—causes 
of the increase of juvenile criminals, 92 
—escape of several criminals from legal 
flaws, 116, 117. 

Cromwell (Oliver), death and faneral of, 
31—confusion consequent on that event, 
Si, 32. 

Croydon, charities at, misrepresented by 
Mr. Brougham, 5%4, 525—the real state 
of them, 525—528. 


D. 


Dangeau (Marquis de), Abrégé des Mé- 
mvires du, 460—biographical anecdotes 
of him, 461, 462—character of his wife, 
463—and of the marquis himself, 464— 
instance of his skill in play, 465, 466— 
teal value of this work, 467—remarks on 
its editors, 476—478. 

Davison (Mr. ), observations of, on Egyptian 
antiquities, 391, $92—description of his 
descent into the well in the great Pyra- 
mid of Ghiza, 392, 393—his discovery 
of a second chamber in that pyramid, 
394. 

Deir, in Nubia, notice of antiquities at, 184. 


E. 


Education Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, reports of, 492—its origin, institu- 
tion, and progress, 495—500—abstract 
of its minutes of evidence respecting the 
poor, pew of the metropolis, 500, 
501-—its attack upon the National So- 
ciety, 503—coincidence of it with the 
Edinburgh Review, 504—Bketch of its 
inquiries and proceedings relative to the 
education of the lower orders of the me- 
tropolis, 504—508—remarks on the want 
of decorum in the Committee in extend- 
ing their inquiries into the education of 
the higher orders, 508—511—and on the 
conduct of the Committee, as well as the 
inexpediency of extending its powers to 
all charitable institutions, and on the 
constitution of the Act of Parliament pro- 
posed by Mr. Brougham for appointing 
Comwissioners to inquire into the educa- 
tion of the poor, 542—560. 

Education of the poor, provision for, neg- 
lected at the formation, 86—88— 


education a principal remedy for 
the existing evils among the poor, 92— 
101—probable expense of educating all 
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the children of the poor in London, 407 
—number of uneducated children in 
London in 1816, 500. 

Edward VI. (King), interesting anecdote 
of, 86, 87. , 

Egerian grottos poetically described, 225. 

Egypt, antiquities of. See Belzoni, Cavag- 
lia, Davison, Pyramids, Sphinx.—Inac- 
curacy of the great French work on, 
proved, 419—422. 

——-, Travels in. See Light. 

Elephantina, island of, present state of, 
183. 

Elm-tree, uses of, 49. 

Etiquette (court), amusing instance of, 


467. 

Evelyn (John), Memoirs of, 1—anecdotes 
of his father, 2, 4—account of his stu- 
dies at the university, 3—serves in the 
Dutch army, 5—travels in France and 
Italy, 6—14—returns to England, 15— 
account of his improvements at Sayes 
Court, 17—fate of them, 45, 46—re- 
marks on the state of gardening in the 
seventeenth centui y, 18—22—picture of 
fanaticism during the rebellion, 23, 24— 
Evelyn's reflections on it, 25—interesting 
letter of Bishop Taylor to him, 26—cha- 
racter of Mrs, Evelyn, 26, 27—aflecting 
letters of Mr. Evelyn on the death of a 
child, 28, 29—his pursuits during the re- 
bellion, 31, 32—account of Charles IT.’s 
restoration, 33—noble conduct of Evelyn 
during the plague, 35, 36—his descrip- 
tion of the fire of London, 37—40—sin- 
cerity of his friendship, 42—integrity of 
his public conduct, 43, 44—domestic 
calamities, 45—his piety, 46—death, ib. 
—analysis of his ‘ Sylva,’ or Discourse 
on Forest Trees, 47—54. 

’ F. 

Fielding, (Henry) anecdote of, 127, 128. 

Fire of London, described, 37—40. 

Fossil wood of Iceland, description of, 317, 
318.—Fossil wood discovered in other 
countries, 319. 

France, treatment of, by the Allied Sove- 
reigns, vindicated, 158—162. 

Fultpn (Robert), account of the Torpedo 
invented by, 348, 549.—His ingratitude 
to England, 349—attempts to introduce 
the Torpedo into the English service, 350 
—proofs that Falton was not the inven- 
tor of Steam-Boats, though he improved 
the application.of steam to the purposes 
of Canal Navigation, 352—355. 

Funeral of George II., described, 126, 127. 

G. 

Galley Slaves at Marseilles, account of, 8. 

Genesis ii. 21, 22, pretended new version 
of, 363—collation of it with ancient ver- 

sions, 
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vions, 263, 264—eritical analysis of the 
original Hebrew of this verse, 264—266 
—examination of Mr. Bellamy’s transla- 
tion of Gen. vi. 6. 267—-271—of Gen, 
xxii. 2. 271—~—272—and of Gen, ii. 3, 4, 
5, 23, 24—and of Gen. i. 273—277. 
Genoese, character of, iu the 17th century, 


9, 10. 
George II. (King) Funeral of described, 
26. 


126. 

George III. anecdotes of, 66, 127. 

Geyser, or boiling spring of Iceland, de- 
scribed, 504—306. 

Gibbons, the sculptor, anecdote of, 50. 

Giles’s (St.), Schools for educating the 
lower Irish, opposition made to, by the 
Romish priests, 109. 

Gladiator (Dying), exquisite description 
of, 226. 

Gustavus III. King of Sweden, account of 
the death of, 385, 386. 


H. 

Hazlitt (William), Lectures on the English 
Poets, 424—general character of the work, 
ib.— 434—its plan, 425—definitions of 
poetry, 426, 427—remarks thereon, 428 
—his astronowical allusions inapplicable 
and incorrect, 4¢9—defects of his paral- | 
lels between great poets,430—his assertion 
that the progress of experimental philo- | 
sophy has checked poetical enthusiasm, | 
disproved, 430, 431—examinations of | 
some of his criticisms, 432, 433. 

Heckla (Mount) present state of, 315. 

Henderson (Dr.), Journal of his residence | 
in Iceland, 291—object of his journey | 
there, 302—abstract of his travels, 303, | 
et seg.—description of the new Geyser, | 
304, 305, 306—his arrival at Holum, 
306—interview with Thorlakson, the 
Icelandic poet and translator of Milton, 
307, 308—Icelandic hospitality, SU8— 
visit to other hot springs, 309—notice of 
the volcanic mountain, Krabla, and of 
the obsidian mountain, 310, 311—de- 
scription of the éruption of the Skedera 
Yokul, in 1783, 313, 314—nolice of the 
volcanic mountain Heckla, 315—and of 
the Aurora Borealis, ib.—description of 
the rock-wood, called Surturbrand, 317, 
$18, 319—character of the work, 321. 

Hobhouse’s (Mr.) notes on Childe Harold, 
- strictures on, 251, 232%. 

Horticulture, state of, in the seventeenth 
century, 20, 21. 

Hospitality of the Icelanders, 308. 

Hot Springs of Iceland, notices of, 304— 
506, 309. 

Hoxton, improvements among the poor of, 
by the establistiment of a school there, 
104, 105. 
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Hulls (Jonathan) the inventor ef Steam- 
Boats, 354, 355. 


L 

Iceland, former state of, 291—its present 
state, 29%—population, 293—volcanic 
origin, ib.—physical appearance, 294— 
climate, 295—its ancient government, 
296—punishments, 297 — introduction of 
Christianity, 297, 298—exemplary con- 
duct of the Icelandic clergy, 298—state 
of Education, 299—excellent character 
of the Icelanders, ib. 300—interior of 
their houses described, 300—their diet, 
301—their mode of salutation, 303— 
hospitality, 308—Travels in, see Hen- 
derson. 

Images, anciently painted, 240, 241. 

Indiana territory, character of the settlers 
of, 67. 

Inoculation for Small Pox, first practised in 
China, 363—its progress through Eu- 
rope, 364, 365—particularly in England, 
365, 366—plans of treatment adopted 
by the inoculator Sutton, 366, 367. 

Inscription (ancient) on Pompey’s pillar, 
explained, 239, 240—translation of one, 
245—copies and translations of several, 
on the Egyptian Sphinx, 411—415. 

Institute (French), anecdote of their jea- 
lousy of the progress of England in 
science and the arts, 195, note. 

Ipsambul, successful researches in the tem- 
ple of, by M. Belzoni, 423, 424. 

Ireland (Rev. Dr.) Letter to Mr. Brougham, 
493—his satisfactory account of the 
Charities at Croydon, 525—527—vindi- 
cation of himself, 528. 

James II, (King) anecdote of, 467—his ilk 
treatment of the natural children of 
Charles II, 468, 469—sincerity of his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, 
470—account of his death, 47t, 472. 

Jomard (M), iWiberality of, towards M. 
Belzoni, detected, 193, 194—his hosti- 
lity to England exposed, 194, 195—and 
his statements relative to “yes and 
Nubian antiquities, falsified by the re- 
searches of M. Belzoni, 419—426. 

Keats (John) Endymiou, a poetical “ro- 
mance, 204—the author a copyist of Mr. 
Hunt, 205—observations on his preface, 
ib.—probable fable of the poem, 205, 
206—specimens of it, with remarks, 206 
—208. 

Krabla, a volcanic mountain of Iceland, 
notice of, 311. 


L. 
Libraries of Constantinople, real state of, 
237, 238. 
Light (Capt.) Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
&c., 178—play and execution of his 
Pr? work, 
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work, 178, 179—present state of Alexan- 
dria, 180—arrives at Cairo, 181—inter- 
view with the Kiaya Bey, ib.—arrives at 
Siout, 182—notice of the slave market 
there, ib.—account of the island of Ele- 
phantina, 183—antiquities at Deir, 184 
—vobservations on the natives of Nubia, 
185, 186—description of the ruins of 
Carnac, 187—visit of Captain Light to 
the mummy pits of the ancient Thebans, 
118—striking resemblance between the 
temples of India and those of Egypt, 
188, 189. 

Lincoln (Bishop of) vindicated from the 
charges of Mr. Brougham, 519—522. 
London, ravages of the plague in, 35, 36— 
description of the fire in 1666, 37—40. 

London (Bishop of), eulogium on,'563. 

Lonsdale (Lord) vindicated from the at- 
tacks of Mr. Brougham, 5S7—538. 

Louis XIV. and his court, description of, 
at Versailles, 465, 466—anecdotes of his 
liberality, 473. 

Louis XVIII, address of the Prince Regent 
to, 468. 

Lower classes, cause of the moral deterio- 
ration of, 81, 


M. 


Macirone (Count), incorrectness of his 
statements relative to the death of Ge- 
neral Murat, 490—492, 

Maina, a district of modern Greece, ac- 
count of, 235—form of goverument, ib. 
—character of the Mainiots, 236—their 
religion, ib.—,condition of their women, 
236, 237. 

Manuscripts (Greek), notice of, 238. 

Memoirs, observations an the value of, 460, 


461. 

Mere (Lincolnshire), real state of the cha- 
rity at, 518—520. 

Mice, economical, of Iceland, notice of, 
309, 310. 

Milman (Rev. H. H.) Samor, or the Lord 
of the Bright City, a poem, 328—plan of 
the work, 331, 332—specimens of it, 
with remarks, $32—3545—observations 
on its excellencies and defects, 345,346. 

Ministers, conduct of, defended against the 
insinuations of Mr. Brougham, 511. 

Monasteries of Mount Athos, notice of, 

* 238, 239. 

Monk (Professor), vindication of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from the reflections 
of Sir J. E. Smith, 454. See Smith. 

Moore (James), History of Smail Pox and 

of Vaccination, 357 — merit of his treatises, 
375. See Small Pox, Vaccination. 
Mumny Pits of ancient Thebes, 188, 
Norat, (General) death of, shewn to have 
‘been legal, 490—492. 


Murders, remarks on the increase of, 112, 
115. 

Myers (Thomas), remarks on_ education, 
&e. 79. 

* Mysterious Mother of Horace Walpole, 
character of, 122. 

N. tugs 

National Schools, protable expense of, for 
the metropolis, 107—benefits resalting 
from their general adoption, 108—proof 
that they are schools for all, 110—the 
society for establishing them vilified in 
the Edinburgh Review, in the report of 
the Education Committee, and by May 
Brougham, 502—504—proofs that the 
children of Dissenters are not only not 
excluded from them, but that they are 
actually taught in these scheols, 505, 
506—scantiness of its meaus compared 
with the benefits it has conferred, 508. 

Newcastle (Duke of) anecdotes of, 126, 
127. 

Newton (Sir Isaac) puny attempts to ex- 
pose the errors of, 376—379. 

Ney (Marshal), justly condemned, 149— 
152—remarks on his case, 479, 480. 

Nicholl (S. W.) summary of the report and 
evidence, relative to the Poor Laws, 79. 
See Poor. 

Nubia, observations on the character of the 
inhabitants of, 185, 186—notice of Tra- 
vels in. See Light—researches of M. 
Belzoni, 425, 426. 

0 


Oak tree, various uses of, 48, 49. 

Obsidian mountain of Iceland, 341. 

O'Reilly (Bernard, Esq.) voyage to Green- 
land and the adjacent seas, 208—identi- 
ty of the author ascertained, 209—his 
charge against the masters and mates of 
Greenland ships, of falsifying their logs 
and journals, refuted by fact, 209, 210 
—non-existence of the Linnean Isles, 
pretended to be discovered by him, 210 
—curious contradiction exposed, 211— 
specimen of his etymological skill, 212, 
213—other curious blunders of this au- 
thor, 213, 214. 

F. 

Paintings of the ancient Egyptians, remarks 
on, 404, 405. 

Palatine, Mount, poetical description of, 225. 

Paris, description of, in the 17th century, 


Parry (Mr.) remarks on the erroneous 
statement of, respecting a charity at 
Wiudsor, 556, 557. 

Peasautry (English) state of, after the sub- 
version of the feudal system, 80. 

Phillips (Sir Richard) essays ou the phe- 

_ homena of the Universe, 375—his modest 
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pretensions, 375, 976—account of his 
puny efforts to subvert the Newtonian 
philosophy, 376—379. 


Plague, ravages of, in London, 35, 36. 
Pocklington School, state of, as represented 


by Mr. Brougham, 528, 529—the real 
facts of the case, 529, 530. 


Poetical criticism, ancient and present state 


of, 329. 331. 


Pompey’s Pillar, remarks on, 239, 240. 
Poor, ancient character of, 80—the num- 


> 


ber of unnecessary public houses, a cause 
of their increase, 82—84—other causes 
of the increase of pauperism, 85, 86— 
provision for educating them neglected 
at the Reformation, 86—88—remedies 
for correcting the existing evils of pau- 
perism—moral and religious education, 
92—10i—the due administration of 
good laws, 101—encouragement of the 
industrious, 101, 102—the establishment 
of Saving Banks, 103—observations on 
their present condition, and on the means 
and plans for promoting education among 
them, 500—508. 


Preaching, fanatical, during the rebellion, 


specimen of, 23. 


Prince Regent, noble address.of, to Louis 


XVIIL,_ 468. 


Prisons, remarks on the former and present 


state of, 114, 115. 


Provisions, price of, at Norfolk in Virginia, 


56. 
Public houses, increase of, a cause of the 


increase of pauperism, 82—were the 
common abodes.of labourers in the time 
of James I., 8S—number of, now, a 
nuisance, 84—reductieu of their number 
necessary, 101. 


Publications (New) Lists of, 282—570. 
Pyramid of Cephrenes, opened by Mr. Bel- 


zoni, 196-—-plan of it, 197—description 
of its interior, 198—202—notice of the 
bones discovered in it, 280, 281—re- 
marks on the design of the pyramids, 
202, 203—the Well in the great pyramid 
of Ghiza.explored by Mr. Davison, 392, 
593—and by Mr. Cavigiia, 396, 397— 
description of the second chamber, 394 
—successful researches of Mr. Caviglia, 
in this pyramid, ——— 


Reformation in England, imperfections of, 


86—89. 


Richmond (Virginia) notice of, 57. 
Roman Catholic Priests, opposition of, to 


the education of the poor, 109, 110. 


Russia, population of, 164—smallness of 


her revenue, 165—examination and re- 
futation of the snpposed danger of Eu- 
rope from invasion by this power, 166— 
177. 


Ss. 

St. Bees School, state of, according to Mr. 
Brougham, 535, 536—real state of the 
case, 536—558. 

Salt (Mr.) observations of, on the sculpture 
paintings of the ancient Egyptians, 404, 
405. 


Saving Banks, advantages of, illustrated, 
103, 104, 

Sayes Court, improvements.of, by Evelyn, 
17, 18—its subsequent fate, 45, 46. 

Scolding, night school for, in St. Giles’s, 
111, note. 

Scott (Sir William), letter to, in answer to 
Mr. Brougham, 492—character of it, 
500. 

Selwyn (George), anecdotes of, 125. 

Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment, when executed, 260—remarks on 
its value, 261. 

Settlers in Ainerica, inconveniences of, 62, 
65, 69. 

Sévigné (Madame), interesting letter of, 


Skedera Yokul, an Icelandic volcano, erup- 
tion of, described, 313, 314. 

Slave-market at Siout, notice of, 182. 

Slavery, state of, in Virginia, 56, 57. 

Small-pox, ‘antiquity of, 358—existed in 
China, from a very remote petiod, 359 
—whence it spread over Egypt, Syria 
and Persia, 361 —introduced into Spain 
and France by the Saracens, 362—and 
carried to America by the Spaniards, ib. 
—inoculation for it, first practised in 
China, 363—progress of it through Eu- 
rope, 364, 365—particularly in England, 
365, 366—aecount of the treatment 
adopted by the inoculator Sutton, 366, 
367—examination of the evidence for 
and against vaccination, as a preventive 
of small-pox, 370—574—cases of smail- 
pox after vaccination, 373, 

Small-pox Hospital, table of the number of 
patients admitted into, 373. 

Smith (Sir James Edward), considerations 
of, respecting Cambridge and its Botani- 
cal Professorship, 454—circumstances 
under which be obtained permission to 
give botanical lectures at Cambridge, 
435, 436—cheracter of his publication, 
486—refutation of his assertion of the 
paramount guthority of the science. of 
botany, 437, 438—strictures on his clas- 
sical illustrations, 439—his observation 
refuted, relative to the admission of en- 
tire strangers to Cambridge being. per- 
mitted to lecture there, 440—his ineligi- 
bility, 441, 442—importance of a bota- 
nical professor’s religious creed being 
orthodox, 445, 446. 





Sphinx (Egyptian), clearance of, from sur- 


round- 
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rounding rubbish, 410—copies and trans- 
lations of various inscriptions on it, 411 
—415-—plam of the ground covered by 
it, 416—remarks on this colossal piece 
of sculpture, 417. 

Spital (Lincolnshire) charity, state of, ac- 
cording to Mr. Brougham, 519—its real 
state, 521, 522. 

Steam-boat, American, described, 57— 
proof that Mr. Fulton was not the in- 
ventor of steam-boats, 352—355. 

Surturbrand, or rock-wood of Iccland, ac- 
count of, 317, 318. 


» fi 
Taverns, American, described, 56—60. 
Temples of India and Egypt, striking re- 
semblance between, 188, 189. 
_ Thebes, visit to the mummy pits of, 188. 
Theobalds, ancient and present state of, 18. 
Thorlakson, a Danish Poet, anecdote of, 
307, 308. 

Timber-trees, observations on the various 
uses and culture of, 48—52. 

Torpedo inveuted by Fulton, notice of, 348, 
349 


Trinity College (Cambridge), curious in- 
terpretation of the statutes of, 541. 
Tuileries, state of, in the seventeenth cen- 


tury, 5. ¥ 


Vaccination first discovered by Dr. Jenner, 
369—statements of the evidence for, and 
against, its power, as a preventive of 
small-pox, 370—37 4. 

Venice, former greatness of, poetically de- 
scribed, 221, 222—observatious on the 
former government of that state, 225. 

Virginia, prices of provisions in, 56— 
description of a Virginian tavern, ib.— 
gecount of the town of Richmond, in that 
state, 57. 

W. 

Walnut-tree, uses of, 49. 60. 

Walpole (Hon. Horace), Letters of, to Mr. 
Montague, 118—character of the writer, 
118, 119—his vanity, 120, 121—remarks 
on his ‘ Mysterious Mother,’ and ‘ Castle 
of Otranto,’ 122—on his ‘ Reminiscences’ 
of the Reigns of George I. and IL., 125 
—character of his ‘ Letters,’ 124—anec- 
dotes of Lord Balmerino, and Lady 
Townshend, 125—description of the fu- 
neral ot George II., 126—anecdote of 
his present Majesty, 127—of Henry 
Fielding, 127, 1¢8—confession of an old 
worldling, 129—anecdote of fashionable 
life, 129, 130. 


? 


a 


Walpole (Robert), Memoirs on European 
aud Asiutic Turkey, 231—contents of the 
work, 232—account of the district of 
Maina, and its inhabitants, 235—237— 
of the libraries at Constantinople, 237, 
258—monastery at Mount Athos, 239— 
notice of Pompey’s Pillar, ib.—ancient 
inscription explained, 240—proof that 
the Grecks painted their statues, 240, 
241—on the gold and silver coinage of 
Attica, 242, 243—antiquities discovered 
at Amycle, explained, 244—translation 
of an ancient inscription, 245—strictures 
on the execution of the volume, 245, 2460 

Washington (City), notice of, 61. 

Well in the Great Pyramid of Ghiza, de- 
scent of Mr. Davison into, 392, 393— 
successfully explored by M. Caviglie, 
396, 397. 

Willow-tree, uses of, 51. 

Wilson {Sir Robert), Sketch of the Mili- 
tary and Political Power of Russia, 131 
—his assertions relative to the campaign 
of 1812 corrected, 138—causes of Buo- 
naparte’s overthrow, 139—Sir R. Wilson’s 
account of his conduct in 1814, 142— 

. his statement respecting the battle of 
Waterloo, 146—148—the fitness of Mar- 
shal Ney’s condemnation proved, 149— 
152—479, 480—the conduct of the 
allies towards Norway, Saxony, and cer- 
tain parts of Italy, vindicated, 153—158 
—and towards France, 158—162—exa- 
mination of his assertions relative to the 
danger of Europe from the power and 
ambition of Russia, 164 —177. 

Letter to his cousti- 
tuents, 478—examination of his state- 
ment of his services in Portugal and 
Spain, 480—485—account of the action 
at Banos, 487—490. : 

Winchester College, disrespectful treatment 
of, by Mr. Brougham, 539, 540, notes. 

Woman, or Pour et Contre, a tale, 321— 
object of the author, 3¢2—sketch of the 
tale, 323—325—specimens of its absur- 
dities, 326, 327—advice to the author, 
328. 

Women, advantage of giving them the en- 
tire disposal of their earnings, 101, 102. 

Wood (Rev. Dr.), extraordinary examina- 
tion of, hy the Education Committee, 
with remarks, 531—535. 


Y. 


Yeovil charities, misrepresented by Mr. 
Brougham, 523. 
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